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THE LILY OF I4DDESDALE,^ 


The Country «ll around rang mfk the biinty ef 
Amy Gordon; and although it iraa not known whoArat 
bestowed upon her the appeUet^oxij now sho bore 
no other than the Lily of Liddeadale. She waa the opi'- 
ly child of a shepherd^ and herself a shepherdcia. 
Never had ahe been out of the valley in which she 
was born; but many had coip^ Aoni 
ing districts just to look npon her as digested wHh 
her dock on the hiU-sidt^ aa she issued smiling ftwm 
her fhther's door^or^ in her aerener loveliness in the 
kirk on Sabbalh»day> Sometimei these are Jiving be* 
ings in nature as beautiful aa in romance; realty sur¬ 
passes imagpuation f and we see tnceathing, brighten- 
ingi and sonving befine oiir eyeSi a^hts dearer to our 
hearts than any we ever belield hi llie land of 4)te|iu 
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It was Urns that all felt who looked on the Lily ol 
Liddesdale. ^hc had ^row'ii up under the dews^ and 
breath, and light of heaven, among the aoJitai’y hills ; 
and, now that she had attained to perfect womaidioi>d 
nature rejoiced in the beauty tliat gladdened the ^ti^• 
ness of these undisturbed glens. Vt'liy should thii 
one maiden have been created lovelier than all others S 


In wlutt did her Hurpassing loveliness consist ^ None 
could tell; for had the most imaginative poet describe 

4 

ed this maiden, something Uiat floated around her, or 
air of felt but unspeakable grace and lustre, woulc 
have been wanting in his picture. Her face wan 
pale, yet tinged with sucli a faint and leaf-like erim* 
son, that tliough she w'cU deserved the name of the 
Lily, yet was she at times also like unto the Uose 
Wlien asleep^ or in silent tliought, she was like tin 
fairest of all thl^ihed brtMitJ ; but when gliding alon^ 
braes, or singing her songs by the river side, sh( 
might ell reitiind one of that other brighter and more 


dazzling Flower. Amy Gordon knew that she wai 


b<'autiful. 
met hers. 



Ipew^Urwn Ae eyes tha ^hi delighi 
th^ ibnes n^o many gentle voices. 


from words of affection from the old, and love from 


young, from the sudden smile that met her when, 
in .ihc morning, she tied up at the little mirror hei 
, raven hair, and &om the face mul figure thal 
'‘4o(dced up to her when she stooped to dip her pitcher in 
dear mnuntain-well. True that she was of low]> 
terth.and tlmt her malineri were formed in a shepherd'i 
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hut, and among shefilierdesses on the hiU.^ Bwt. 
week passed in the halls of the highly would have 
sufficed to hide the little graceful symptoms of her hnm- 
ble lineage, and toequal her in elegance witlithosewhmn 
in beauty she liad far excelled. The sun and tlw rain 
had indeed touched her hands, but nature liad shaped 
them delicate and small. Light were her footsteps 
upon the verdant turf, and through the birch-wood 
glades and down the rocky dells she .glided or bound- 
ed along, with a beauty that seemed at once native and 
alien there, like .some creature of luiother clime that still 
had kindrtnl with this, an Oriental antelope among the 

* I * 

roes of a Scottish forest. 

Amy Oordon bad reached her nineteenth summer 
—and as yet she knew of love only os she had read of 
it in old Border smigs and ballads. These ancient 
ditties were her delight—and her 8^| y t soul was filled 
with wild and beautiful traditions^ In them love 
seemed, for the most part, something sad, and whe¬ 
ther prosperous or unhappy, alike terminating in tears. 

In them the young maiden was spoken of as d^tng in 

» 

her prime, of fever, consumption, or a pibing heart; 

and her lover, a gallant warrior, or a peaceful shepherd, 

killed in battle, or perishing in some npdiiigbt storm 

■# 

In them, too, were sometimes heard blessed voices 
whispering affection beneath the greenwood tree, or 
among the shattered cliffs overgrown with light-wav¬ 
ing trees in some long, deep, solitary glen. To Amy 
Gordon, as she cbimiiteid to herself io. the blooming 
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br'veriUnt^descrt, till these various traditionary lays, 
love 8oemcd^<^kind of beautiful superstition belong¬ 
ing to the memory of the dead. In such tales she 
felt a sad and pleasant sympathy; but it was as with 
something for remote—although at times the music of 
her own voice, as it gave an afieciing expression to feel¬ 
ings embiidied in such artless words, touched a chonl 
within lier heart, that dimly told her that heart might 
one day have its cjwn peculiar and overwhelming love. 

The Summer tliat was now shining had been calm*^ 
and sunn)' beyond the memory of the oldest shepherd. 
Never had nature seemed so delightful to Amy’s eyes 
and to Amy's heart; and never liad she seemefl go 
delightful to the eyes and the hearts of all who Ixiheld 
her with her flock. Often wonld she wreathe the 
sprigs of heather round her raven ringlets, till her 
dark hair was brightencil with a galaxy of richest 
blossoms. Or dishevelling her tresses, and letting 
fall from tliem that shower of glowing and balmy 
pearls, she would bind them up again in simpler 
braiding, and fix on the silken folds two or three wa¬ 
ter-lilies, large, massy, and whiter than the snow. 
Necklaces did she wear in her playful glee, of the 
purple fVuit that feed the small birds in the moors, 
and beautiful was the gentle stain then visible over 
the blue veins of lier milk-whilEe breast. So were 
floating by tliu days of her nineteenth summer among 
the hills. The evenings spent by the side of her 
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grey-hiejided fkther--*4u«d M, mm W 119 blest Hei:;^ 
nights past kt a wotfi <i£ gentle dreams. ^ 

But though Amy jpjoirdpn knew not ^ what it was 
to love> ^e was hers^ the object of as deep> true^ 
tender, and passionate lovej as ever swelled and kind^i 
led within a human breast Her ewu cousin, Walter 
Harden, now lived and would have died for her; but 

< I 

had not hitherto ventured to tdl his passkui. He was 
a few years older than her, and had long loved her 
%]yit{i the gentle purity of a brother's affection. Amy 
had no brother of her own, and always called Walter 
Harden by that endearing name. Tliat very name of 
brother liatl probably so familiarised her heart towards 

him, that never had she thought of him, even for a 

^ \ *■ 

single moment, in any other light Bui although he 
too called Amy sister, his heart burned with other 
feelings, and he must win her to be his bride, and 
possess her as his wife, or die. When she was a mere 
child lie had led her by the hand^when a tair girl he 
had in his arms lifted her across the swollen burns, and 
over the Bnow..driftB-^ow that she was a woman he 
had looked on her in silence, but with a. soul over- 

I 

charged with a thousand thou^ts, hopes, and desires, 
which he ieared to speak of to her ear, for he knew, 
and saw, and felt, in sorrow, that slie loved him but as 
a brother. He knew, howt^er, .that she Idved none 
else; and in thaiU;-aiid that aloiio*-wa 8 his hope,—so 
he at last determined to woo the l^ily of Liddesdale, 
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-.ami win faer^ in Im hemxty aiu| Uf^ensM, ta blooiil 
within his hottfle« 

The Lil^f s^is sittiiig alone ^ii40ip hoUow among 
the hills, with her sheep and lambe pasturing or ^ 7 - 
ing areond her, while over that little sodnded circle a 
sinj^ hawk was hanging far up m the sky. «She was 
glad, hut not surprised, to see her brother standing 
beside her; and when ha sat down by her side and 
took her hand into his, she lookisd upon him with a 
gentle smile, and adted if be was going upon buaines/ 
fiurther on among the hills* Walter Harden instantly 
poured forth, in a tmrent^ passion of his soul, be- 
seedied her not to shut her sweet bosom against 
him, hut to promise to become, before summer was 
'Over, hii^ wedded ^ife. He spoke wiUi fervour but 
tr^idatkni-*-kisied her cbedt^-i^^aid then awaited, with 
a £ut thr(^ 2 bingipiid palpitating heart, Ins Amy’s re- 
ply* 

Them was no guito-^no art^no hypoeruty, in the 
pure and happy heart of the I^ily of T^iddesdaV. She 
took not away her hiusd Ibom tliat of him wltopress* 
ed it—*she rose not up from the tur^ although her 

gmdle aide Just touched his heirt*-*^ 

her ihoe so beautifal-**iior sdvery sweet- 

aestof her iqpeeidi# Waltor Hasden was ftodt a man, 
as is a pto<^iVeeimde&ndmgt^ mountotnasgsmt 
ntymntr WcmHhavwadtonoedhiapluntox^ 

0 danger, and Ime bnm h Miw agumg hit 
iwiltosl con^m^ ^ Aw hto Item beaming 
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haxd^s Dp<m hb fftoe, wad ikw it i»§$ ov«r« 
shadowed. There 'wws aamethjng in its exprestum too 

f 

sad and aolemii^ tninij^iig with die diish of hope and 

4 

< passion, to suftr liefi, wito or careless wordp, 

to turn awi^ fVom heradf die tneardug of what she 
had heard. lover saw m htt kind, but ttnagitat- 
ed silence, that to him she wto but a sister; and rising 
to go, he said, Blessed be thou all the days of thy liie 
->*fArewelL-«ciy sweet Amyk*-^&rew^*'" 

'• But they did not thus part. They walked together 
on the lonely hill-side^^-^lown the banks of the little 
winipling bura,k*-«iid then out of one small glen into 
another, and their talk was allhctionate and kind. 
Amy heard him speak of feelii^fs to her unknown, 
and almost wondered that she could be so dear to 
him, 80 necessary to his life, as he passionately vowed. 
Nor could such' vows be ‘tufipleasftm to, her ear, utter¬ 
ed by that manly voioc^ and enforoed by the silent 
speedi of those btid but gentle eyes* She concealed 
.nothing firem him, but frankly oonfetsed, that hither¬ 
to she had looked upon him: even as her dnsn father’s 
son. ** het us be happy, Widter, as we have been so 

* I 

, long. I. eantiot marry yow--oh-^iu>-;-neH--;^ skuse 
,you aay it Would kOl you If I married'anjotli^, then I 
swear to you by idi that if «acrfed*^yee, t>y'the Bible 
on whtdi we have oden re!ul 'together> and by yonder 
«un setting ov<iw the ^indhead, that .you never tidll 
see that duy^* Wllfer Harden was sstll&ed; he Spoke 
of love end mMtge tie more; and on the sweet. 
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fresh, airless, and dewy quiet of Eveniiig, they walk¬ 
ed tofrether down into^Uie iohabiterl vale, and parted, 
almost like brother and sister,‘as they had been used 
t|» do for so many happy years. 

Soon after tins, Amy was sent by her father to 
tlie Priory, tlie ancient seat of the Elliots, witli 
some wicker baskets which tliey liaii made ibr the 
young ladies there. A smuii plantation of willows 
was in the cortuM' of tJie meadow in which their 
cottage stood, and from them the oltl ^.iiepJierd iumI 
hiM daughter formed many little articles of such 
eJegmicc and ingenuity, that they did not seem out 
of place even in tlie splendid rooms of the Priory. 
Amy hud shing some of these piet'es of rural work¬ 
manship round her waist, while some were iianging 
on her arms, and thtis she was gliding along a footjvitb 
through tlio old elm-woods that sliclter the Priory, 
wlien she met young Cluorge Elliot, the heir of that an¬ 
cient family, going out wiUi lus angle to the river side. 
The youth, who had but a short time before returned 
iroin England, where he had been for several years, 
knew at the first ghuicc Uiat tlie fair creature before 
him could be no other than the Lily of Liddesclale. 
With the utntosi gentleness and benignity lie called 
her by that name, and alYer a few words of courtesy, 
he smilingly asked her for one small flower basket to 
keep for her sake. He unloosened one from her 
gi’nccful waist, and with that liberty w'hich superior 
rank justifieil, but, at the same time, \vith that tender- 
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ness wliidi an ainiable mind promjitedj he kisiaed her 
fair forehead, and they partecb—Klie to the Priory, and 
he down to the Linn at the Ctndiat>wood. 

Never htul the Boy behdid a creatore «o perfectly 
beautiful. The silence and the Bongttfif morning were 
upon the dewy woodH, when that vision rose liefore 
him—^liis soul was full of the joy of youtli-—and when 
Amy disappeared, he wondered how he could have 
parted *0 sotn)—in a few moments—from that bright 
ffnd beaming Dryad. Smiles bad been in her eyes and 
round her pearly teeth while they spoke together, and 
lie renu'inbertd the aotl and fragrant luck ot‘ hair that 
loiieJird his lipvS as he gendy kissed her forehead, 'fbe 
beauty of that living creature sank into hiiii soul along 
with all the sweet influences of nature now rejoicing 
in the full, ripe, rich spirit of Summer, and in laney 
Ju* saw that faly springing up in every glade through 
uhieii he vias now roaming, and when he had reached 
the Linn, on the bank too of every romantic nook and 
bay where the clear waters eddied or slept. ** Slie 

X 

must reevoss the bridge on her way homo}” said the 
enamoured Boy to himself, and fearing that Amy 
CJordon niiglit already be returning from tl>e Priory, 
lie (‘lambcred up the face of the shrubby precipice ; 
and, bounding over thb laige greem mossy stones, and 
throngh the entangling briars and brushwood, he soon 
was at tiic Bridge, and sat down on a high bank, under 
H cliff, commanding a view of the path by which the 
fair maiden must approach on her homeward journey'. 
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The heart of the innocent Amv bad fluttered, too, as 
the tall, slim, graceful stripling had kissed her brow. 
No rudeness—*no insult—no pride—no haughty free¬ 
dom had been in his dcmeiWiour towards her; but she 
felt gladly conscious in her mind, that he had been de¬ 
lighted witli her looks, and would, perhaps, think now 
and then alterwwds, as he walked through the woods, of 
the shepherd's daughter, wjth whom he had not disdain¬ 
ed to speak. Amy thought, while she half looked back, 
as be disappeared among the trees, that he was 
such a youth as the old mhislrels sang of in their war 
or love ballads,—and that lie was well w^orthy some 
rich and noble bride, whom he might bring to his 
Hall on a snow-white palfrey with silken reins, and 
silver heUs on its mane. And she began to recite to 
herself, jis she walked along, one of those old Border 
tales. 

Amy left her baskets at the Priory, and was near the 
Bridge, on her return, when she beheld the young 
Heir spring down from the bank before her, and come 
forward with a sptjirklmg countenance. must 
have that sweet tresa that hangs over thy sweeter 
forehead," said he, with a low and eager voice, ** and 
I will keep it for the sake of the fairest Flower that 
ever bloomed in my father’s woods—even the Lily of 
Liddesdu* ” ' The lock was given—for how amid it 
be refusedAnd the shepherdess saw tlie young and 
high'^born Heir of the Priory put it into his breast. 
Slie proceeded across the hill—down the long Falcon- 
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(ileii—and througli the Witcho-wood—and still he was 

by her side. There was a chann in his speeclv-^nd in 

« 

every word he Hald->*-and in his gentle demeanour— 
that touched poor Amy's very heart; and, as he gave 
lier absistaiiee, although all uuneeded, over the uneven 
hollows, and the springs and marshes, she had neither 
tliL* courage, nor the wish, nor the power, to request 
him to turn back to the Priory. Tliey entered a small 
quiet green circlet, bare of trees, in the bosom of a 
coppice-wood; and, the youth taking her hand, made 
her sit down on the mossy trunk of a fallen yew, 
and said: Amy—my fair Amy-wbefore we part—will 
you sing me one of' your old Border songs ? and let it 
lie one oi' love. Did not the sons of Nobles, long af^o, 
oftvn love.thc daughters of theiKI tliat'dwelt in huts ?" 

Amy Gordon sat there an with the loving, but 
honourable Boy, and sang many a j)Iaintive tune, and 
recited niiiny a romantic story. She believed every 
word she uttered, whether of human lovers, or of the 
affection of fairies, the silent creatures of the woods 
and knowes, towards our raee. For herself, she felt a 
constant wild delight in Actions, which to her were all 
as truths; and she was glad and proud to see how 
^ tliey held, in silent attention, him, at whose requi>st 
she recited or sang. But now she sprang to her feet, 
and beseeching him to forgive the freedom she had 
used in thus venturing to apeak so long in such a 
presence, but, at the aattie time, remembering that a 
lock of her hair was near his heart, and perceiving 
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that the little basket she had let hini take wim half iill^ 
ed with wild flowers, the Lily of Liddesdale made a 
graceful obeisance, and disappeared. Nor did tlic youth 
follow her—^they had sat t<^ether for one delightful 
hour-—-and he returned by himself to the Priory. 

From thiwS day the trouble of a new delight was 
in the heart of young Elliot, Tlie spirit ol' iiincj- 
cence was blended with that of beauty all over Amy, 
tlie Shepherdess; and it was their perfecl unioti that 
the noble boy so dearly loved. Yet what could she 
be to him more than a gleam of rainbow light— 
a phantom of the woods—an imagination that past 
away into the silence of the far-olf green pastoral 
hills? She belonged almost to another world—ano¬ 
ther life. His dwelling, and that of his fprefathers, 
was a princely Hall. She, and all her nameless line, 
were dwellers in turf-built huts, In other times," 
thought he, “ I might liave transplanted that Lily 
into mine own garden; hut these are foolish £incies I 
Am I in love with poor Amy Gordon, the daughter 
of a Shepherd?'* As these.thoughts w'ere passing 
tlxrough his mind, he was bounding along a ridge of 

V 

hills, from which many a sweet vale w'as visible; and 
he formed a sudden determination to visit the Cottage 
of Amy's father, which he had seen some years ago 
pointed out when he was with a gay party of Lords 
and Ladies, on a visit to the mins of Hermitage- 
Castle. He bounded like a deer along; and as he 

U 
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descended into a little vole^ lo! on u green tnound> 
the Lily of Liddesdale herding her sheep! 

Amy was half terrified to see him standing in hia 
graceful beauty before her in that solHary pliiec. In 

a moment her soul was disquieted within her, and 

a 

she felt that it indeed was love. She wished that 
she might sink into that verdant mound, from 
which she vainly strove to rise, as the impassioned 
youth Jay down on tlie turf at her side, and telling 
her to fear nothing, called her by a thousand tender 
and endearing names. Never, till he had fseen Amy, 
had he felt one tremor of love; but now his heart was 
kindled, and in tliat utter solitude, where all was so 
quiet and so peaceful, there awnied to him a pr(*ter-i 
natural charm over all her ch*iracter. He burst out 
into passionate vows and prayers, and called Clod to 
witness, that if she would love him, he would forget 
all distinction of rank, and marry his beautiful Aii^y, 
and she should live yet in his own Hall. ’-The words 
were uttered, and there was silence. Their ech<i 
sounded for a moment strange to liis own ears; but 
he fixed his soul upon her countenance, and repeated 
them over and over again with wilder emphasis, 
and more impassioned utterance. Amy was confound¬ 
ed with fear and perplexity; but when she saw him 
kneeling before her, ti^ meek, innocent, humble girl, 
could not endure the sight, and said, " Sir, behold in 
me one willing to be your servant.' Yes, willing is 
poor Amy Gordon to kiss your feet. 1 am a poor 
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man's daug^hter.—Oh i Sirj, you surely came not lii- 
iher for evil ? NcH*«no-^vil dwells not in such a 
shape. Away tben-*-«way theufe^my noble master-.- 
for if Walter Harden were to see you!—if ray old Fa¬ 
ther knew tills, his heart would break f' 

^ # 

Once more they parted. Amy returned home in 
the evening at the usual hour ; but tiicre was no peace 
now for her soul. Such intense and paasionati; love 
had been vowed to her—such wimiing and delightful 
expressions whispered into her heart by one so far above 
her ill all things, but who felt no degradation in equal- 
lingher to him in the warmtli and deptli of his affection, 
that she sometimes strove to thiiik it ^ but one of her 
wild dreams a-wakened by some verse or incident in 
some old ballafi. But she had felt his kisses on her 
cheek-—his thrilling voice ivas in her soul—and she 
was oppressed with a passion, pure, it is true, and 
most innocently humble, but a passion that seemed 
to be like life itself, never to be overcome, and that 
could cease only when the heart jhe had deluded—for 
what else than dduaion could it be—ceased to beat. 
Thus agitated, she had directed her homewards 
with hurried and heedless steps. She minded not the 
miry pits—the ()itiivering and the wet rushy 

moors. Instead off crossing jjke little sinuous moor¬ 
land streams at their narroie |dacee» where her light 
feet used to bound across them, she waded through 
them in her feverish anxiety, and sometimes, after hur¬ 
rying along tlie braes, she sat suddenly down, breath- 
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weak, and exhausted, and retraced in w*»t*ping be- 
wildcmient all the sctMie of fear, joy, elidearments, <’a- 
resses, and vrild persuasions, from which she liatl torn 
herself away, and escaped. On reaching home, she went 
to her bed trembling and shiveDiig, luid drowned in 
tears—4ind could scarcely dare, much av she needed 
comfort, even to say lier pniycrs.^Amy was in u high 
fever—during the night she became ilolirious—and 
her old Father sat by lier bedside till morning, fear¬ 
ing that he was going to lose his child. 

There was grief over the great Stratli and all its 
glens, when the rutnoup spread over them that Amy 
dordon was dyirig. Hci* wonderful beauty had but 
given a Umderer and brighter cliaracter to the love 
which h('r unsullied innocence and simple goodness 
had universally inspirctl; and it was felt, even among 
the sobbings of a natural affection, that if the Lily of 
f..iddesdale should die, something would he taken 
away of which they all were proud, an<l from whose 
lustre there was a diffusion over their own lives. Many 
a gentle hand touched the c1os€k 1 door of her cottage, 
and many a low voice inquired how God was dealing 
with her—but where now was Walter Harden when his 
Lily was like to ikde ? He was at her bed's foot, «s 
her Father was at its heacL Was she not his sister, 
although ahe would not be his bride ? And when he 
beheld her glazed eyes wandering unconsciously in 
delirium, and felt her blood throbbing so rapidly in 
her beautiful transparent veins, he prayeil to God that 

B 
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Amy might recover, even although her heart were 
never to be his, even although it were to fly to tlie bo« 
som of him whose name ahe constantly kept repeat¬ 
ing in her wandering phantasies. For Amy, although 
she sometimes kindly whispered the name of Walter 
Harden, and asked win her brother came not to see 
her on her death-bed, yet far oftener f-iiake beseeching¬ 
ly and passionately as ‘'if to that otlici* Youtii, and 
implored him to break not the heart t)f a poor simple 
Shepherdess who was willing to kiss his feet. 

Neither the Father of poor Amy nor Walter Har¬ 
den had known before that she had ever seen young 
(jreorge Klliot—hut they soon understood, from the in¬ 
nocent distraction of her speech, that the noble Boy 
had left pure the I.ily he loved, and Walter said, that 
it belonged not to that line ever to injure the helpless. 
Many a pang it gave no doubt, to think that his 
Amy’s heart, which all bis lite-long' tenderness could 
not win, had yielded itself up in tumultuous joy to one 
—two—three meetings of an hour, or perhaps only a 
few minutes, with one removed so high and so flu* from 
her humble life and all its concerns. These were c<fld 
sickening pangs of humiKation and jealousy,.that might, 
in a less gendNkis nature, have crushed all love. But it 
was not so with him; and cheerfully would Walter Har¬ 
den have tideen lJ»at burning fever into his own veins, 
so that it cofuld have been removed ftom her’s—cheer¬ 
fully would he have laid down his own manly head on 
that pilkw, so that Amy could have lifted up her long 
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raven tresses, now often miserably dishevelled iu her 
ravings^ and braiding them once more* walk out well and 
happy into the aanabine of the beautiful day, rendered 
more beautiful still by her presence. Hard would it 
liave been to have ktesigned her bosom to any hunum 
touch; 'but hideous seemed it beyond all- thought to 
resign it to the touch of death. liCt Heaven but a^'crt 
that doom, and his aflectionato soul ft^lt that it could 
be satjsfied. 

Out of a long deep trance-like sleep Amy at last 
awoke, and her eyes fell upon the face of Widter Har¬ 
den. She regarded long and earnestly its pitying 
and solemn exprcssioHj tlien prest her hand to her fore¬ 
head and wept. Is my tuther dead and buried—and 
did he die ol‘ grief and shame for his Amy P Oh 1 tlmt 
needed not have been, for I son innocent. Neither 
W^altcr, liavc 1 broken, nor will 1 ever lircak my pro¬ 
mise unto thee, 1 remember it well—by the Bible— 
and yon setting sun. But, I am weak and iaint—Oh f 
tell me, Walter ! all that has happened ! Have 1 been 

ill—for hoursiH^r for day 9 ---or weeks—or months? 

* 

For that I know not»— so Wild and so strange, so sad 
and so sorrowful, so miserable and so wretched, have 
been my many thousand dreams 1” .w - 

There was no concealment and nf»> disguise. Amy 
was kindly and tenderly told by her father and her 
brother all that she had uttered, os far as diey undeiv 
stood it, during her illness. Nor had the innocent 
cTeature anything marc to tcU. Her soul was after the 
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fever calm, quiets and heCppy. The form, voice, and 
shape of that beautiful Vouth were to her 'little more 
now than the words and the sights of a dream. Sickness 
and decay had brought her spirit back to all the humble 
and tranquil'thoughts and feelings of her lowly life- 
In the woods, ,*ind jinwaig the hills, thfii bright and 
noble being had for a time touched her senses, her 
heart, her soul, and her imagination. All new, 
strange, stirring, overwhelming, irresistible, and para¬ 
dise to her spirit. But it was gone—and might it stay 
away for ever, so she prayed, as her kind brotlier lift¬ 
ed up her head with his gentle hand, and laid it down 

as gently on the pillow he had smoothed. “ Walter! I 

« 

will be your wife! for thee niy .nffection is calm and d<*ep, 
—-but that other—Oh! that was only a passing dream!" 
Walter leaned over her and kissed her jiale lips. 

Yes ! Walter,” she continued, I once promised to 
marry none other—but now I promise to marry thee 
—if indeed God will forgive me for such words, 
ing as 1 am perhaps on my death-bod. 1 utter them 
to make you happy. If I live, life will be dear to me 
only for thy sake—i»if I die, walk thou along with rny 
father nt the cotflSn's head, and lay thine Amy in the 
mould. 1 4 |pa the Lily d Liddesdale>—you know 
that was oilce the vain creature's name!—and white, 
pale, and withered enough indeed is, I trow, the poor 
Lily now!" 

Walter Harden, heard her aff^tionate words with a 
deep delight, but he determined in hi« soul not,to 
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hind Amy down to these promises, saercd and fervent * 
as tlicy were, on her complete recovery, he disco* 
vered that they originated in gratitude, and not in 
love. From pure and disinterested devotion *><'spirit 
ilid he watch the progress of her recovery, nor did he 
ever allude to young Elliot but in terms.of respect 
and adnnratioii. Amy had cxjiressed her surprise that 
lie had never come to inquire how she was during her 
illness, and added, with a sigh, Ia»ve at first sight 
cannot be thought to last long. Yet surely he would 
liave wept to hear tliat I was dead/' Walter then 
told her that he had been hurried away to France, the 
very day after she had seen him, to attend the death- 
i^ed of his Futlier, and had not yet returned to Scot¬ 
land—hut tliat the Ladies of the Priory Imd sent a 
niessimger t<» know how she w'as every day, and that 
to their kiiulncss was owing hiany of the conveniences 
slie had enjoyed. Poor Amy was glad to hear that 
she had no reason to think the nojde boy would have 
neglected her in her illness ; ami .dm could not but 
kH>k witii pride uprni her Lover, who was not afraid 
to vindicate ilic character of one who she had con¬ 
fessed Jiad been but too dear to her only » few weeks 
ago. This generosity and manly confi^iaxice on the 
part of lier cousin qiiiU; won and subdued her heart, 
and Walter Harden never approached her now with¬ 
out awakening in her Inisoin something of that deligbt- 
lul agitation and troubled joy which her simple heart 
had 111 St {^uflered in the prcwnce of her young noble 
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lover. Amy uas in love with Walter almost as much 
as he was with her, and the names of" brother and sis¬ 
ter, pleasant as they had ever been, were now laid 
aside. 

Amy GordoA rose from her sick-bed, and even as 
tlie flower whose name she bore, did she again lift nj) 
her drooping head beneath the dews and the sunshine. 
Again did she go to the hill-side, and sit and sing be¬ 
side her flock. Rut Walter Harden was ol’tener witli 
her than before, and ere the harvest moon should hang 
her mild, clear, nnhalocd orb over the late reapers on 
the upland grain-fields, hatl Amy promised that she 
would become his wife. She saw him now in liis own 
natural light—the best, the most intelligent, the most 
industriour, and the handsomest shepherd over all the 
hills; and when it was known tliat there was to be a 
marriage between Walter Harden and Amy Gordon, 
none felt surprised, although some, sighing, said, it was 
seldom, indeed, that fortune .so allowed those to wed 
wliom nature had united. 

The Lily of Liddesdale was now bright and beauti-* 
ful as ever, and was returning homewards by herself 
from the far-oflr hills during one rich golden sunset, 
wheni in a dark hollow, she heard the sound* of horses' 
feet, and in an instant young George Elliot'was at 
her side. Amy's dream was over—and she looked on 
the beautiful youth witli an unquaking heart. " I 
have been far.away—Amy—across the seas. My Fa¬ 
ther—^j’ou may have heard of it, was ill—and I attend- 
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**d hii> bed. I iovcfl him, Axny,-*-'! loved ray Father 
-*>but lie dead ;* and here the noble youth's tears 
fell fast—" Nothing now, but the world's laugh, pre¬ 
vents me making you ray wife—yes—*ny wife—sweet¬ 
est Lily—and what care I for the world ? for thou art 
butli curth and heaven to me." 

The impetuous, ardent, and impassioned Boy scarce¬ 
ly looked in Amy's face—lie remembered her conAision, 
her fcai', her sighs, her tears, his half-permitted b isscs, 
his himtly repelled embraces, and all his suffered en¬ 
dearments of brow, lip, and clieeh^ in that solitary 
dell; so with a powerful arm he lilted her upon an¬ 
other steed, wliich, till now; she had scarcely observ- 
cd—odu'r horsemen .seemed . the frightened, and 
speccliless, and mot ionless maiden to,be near—-and away 
they went over the smooth turf like the wind, till her 
eyes were blind with the rapid .flight, and her head 
dizzy. She beard kind words whisjjeriug jn her ear ; 
but Amy, since that fever, had ncv.er been so strong as 
before, and her high-blooded palftey was n<»K^ carry¬ 
ing her fleetly away over hill and hollow in a swoon. 

At last she seemed to be falling down from a lieiglit, 

t , 

but softly, as if borne on the wings of the air; and as 
her feet touched the ground, she knew that young El¬ 
liot had tajeen her from that fleet courser, and looking 
up, she saw that she was in a wood of shadowy trees 
of gigantic size, perfectly still, and lar away from all 
known dwellings both on hill and plain. But a cottage 
was before her, and she and young Elliot were on the 
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jfreen in its iront. It was tliickly covered with honey¬ 
suckle, and moss-roses that hung their beautiful iiill- 
blowii ^lining lamps high as the thatched rool‘—and 
Amy's soul sickened at the still, secluded, lovely, and 
lonely sight. “ 'rhis shall be our bridal abode,” whis¬ 
pered her lover into her ear with panting* breath. 

« Fear me nowdislrust me not—I am not base—but 
■% 

my love to thee is tender and true. Scion shall w'e 
be married—aye—this very evening must thou be 
mine—‘and may the hand that now clasps thy sweet 
waist wither, and the tongiie that wooes thee be pal¬ 
sied, if ever I eease to love thee as my Amy—my Lily 
-j-my wedded wife!” 

The wearied and holf-ihlntitig maiden could as yot 

make no reply. The dream that she had believed was 

gone for ever now brightened upon her in the intense 

*• 

light of reality, and it was in her power to become 
the wife of him tor whom she had, in the innocence 
and simplicity of her nature, once felt k consuming 
passion that had brought her to the brink of the grave. 
His warm breath was on her bosonv—woixls charged 
with bewitching persuasion went thrilluig through her 
heiwtostriiiglti—and if she had any pride, (and what 
human heart has it not,) it might well mingle now with 
love, and impel her into die unbrace tjhht was now' 
open to dasp her dose to a burning heart. 

A stately and beauti^l lady came smiling from the 
cottage door, and Amy knew that it was tlie si&ter of 
Elliot, and kneeled down before her. l^ast time 
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the shcplierdess ha4 aeeti that lady it was when, with 
a fearftil step, die took her baskets iuto the luill, and 
blushing scarcely liAed up her eyes, when she and her 
high-born sisters deigned to commend her workman¬ 
ship, and whisper into eadh otlier tliat die Lily of Lid- 
tlesdulc deserved her name* Amy,” said she, with 
a gentle voice as she took her hand, ** Amy Gordon ! 
—my brodier loves you—and he has won me to ac¬ 
knowledge you as my sister. I can deny my brother 
nothing—and his grief has brought low the pride—per¬ 
haps the foolish pride, of my heart. * Will you marry 
him, Amy ? Will you, the daughter of a poor shepherd, 
marry the young heir of the Priory, and the descendant, 
Amy, of a noble race? Amy—1 see tliat thou art beau¬ 
tiful—1 know tiiat thou art gobd—may Ood and my 
motlier forgive me this, but my sister must thou be— 
behold luy brother is at his shepherdess’s feet!''' 

Amy Gordon had now nothing to fear. That sweet, 
young, noble Lady was her frien‘d'-*-and she 

felt persuaded now that in goOd truth young Elliot 
wished to make her his. wkfe. Mi^t she indeed 
live the Lady of the Priory.:<-be a sister to tliese beau¬ 
tiful creatures—dwell among those anoient woods— 
and all those spacioUt lawns aUd lijOhest gardens—and 
might % be, not in a (keam, but^m living reality, 
the wife, of him on whose bobom her heart had 
died with joy in that kxndly deH, and love him and 
yiekl him her love evenamto the very hour till she 
w as dead ? Such cliangcs of estate had been long ago. 
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and sung of in many a ballad; and was she to be the 
one maiden of iiiillioiiSj the one tMm in hundreds of 
years, to whom tliia blessed lot was to befall? Hut 
these thoughts p&sed on and away like sun rays upon 
astremu ; tlie cloudy not a dork one, of ideality return¬ 
ed over her. S)ie thought of Walter Harden, and in an 
instant her :»oul was fixed; nor from tliat instant could 
it be shaken by terror or by love, by tlie cuiiiiteiiuncc 
of death, or the countenance, far more powerful than 
df deatli, that of the Youth before her, pale and hush¬ 
ed alternately with the huctuatiuns of many passions. 

Amy felt in her soul the collected voice, as it w ere, 
of miuiy happy and humble years among her hills, 
and that told her not to forsake her own natural hie. 
The Flower that lived happily and beautifully in its 
own secluded nook by the side of the lonely tarn, 
or torrent, might lose mudi l^oth of its fragrance and 
its lustre, when transplanted iat<> a richer soil and 
more sheltered bed. Could she forget for ever Ijer; 
father's ingle—^the earthen Boor—its simple furniture 
of day and night ? Could sh^ forget dl the familiar 
places round about the Hut where she was bom? 
And if slie left them (dl, and was taken up ev^n in the 
arms of love into appther sphem of life, would not that 
be the same, or worse than io forget them, would 
it not be sacrilege toldie byoUness of the many Sabbath 
nights on which she had sat. at her widowed &tber’8 
knees ? Yet might such thoughts have been destroyed 
her beating heart by the whirred music of young 
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Elliot’s eloquent an^dl impassioned voice* But Walter 
Harden, though ignorant of her present jeopardy, seem¬ 
ed to stand: before her, and she remembered his face 
when he sat beside her dying bed, his prayers over 
her when he’thought she slept, and Uieir oaths of fide¬ 
lity mutually sworn before the great .God. 

'* W’ill you, my noble and honoured Master, suffer 
me, all unworthy as I am to be yonr-s, to leave your 
bosom. Sir, I am too miserable about you, to pretend 
to feel any offence, because you will not let me go. I 
might well be proud of your love, since, indeed, it 
happens so that you do love me; but let me kneel • 
down at your beautiful sister's feet, for to her I may 
be able to speak—to you I feel that it may not be, for 
^||||iRmble am I, aldiough unfortunately I have found 
favour in your eyes." 

The agitated yoniS)! released Amy from his arms, 
and she flung herself down upon her knees before that 
^fiovely Lady. 

l^ady ! hear me speak—a' simple uneducated girl 
of the hills, and tell me if you would wish to heur me 
'break an oath sworn upon the Bible, and so to lose 
my immortal sonl ? So bstre I swom tb be die wife 
of Walter Harden—the wife of a poor Shepheni; and, 
Lady,i)niay 1 be on the left hand" of God at the great 
judgment-day, if ever I be foww^oiw. I love Walter 
Harden: Do you counsel me to bre^ his kind, faith¬ 
ful heart ? O Sir> ray noble young Master, how dare 
A creature such as I to speak so freely to your beauti- 
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ful fcistet ^ how dare 1 keep my eyes open when you 
are at your servant's feet? Oh ! Sir.—had I been born 
a lady^ T would have lived—died for you—gone with 
you all over the w'orld—all over tlie sea^ and all the 
islands of tlie sea. 1 would have sighed, wept, anti 
pined aw^ay, till I had won }our love—for your love 
would have been a blessed thing—that do 1 well 
know from the few moments you stooped to K*t your 
heart beat against tlie bosom of a low-born sht*])licrd- 
e«B. Even now—dearly as I low VV'alter Harden— 
fain wtmld I lay me down and die upon this daisietl 
green, and be buried beneath it, rather than that 
pool'Amy Gordon should affect the soul of her young 
master tlms ; for never saw I, and never can [ again 
sec, a youth so beautiful, so winning, sf) overwhelming 
to a maiden’s heart, as he before wliom I now implore 
permission to gi-ovc) in Uie dust. 8end me away— 
Spurn me from you—let me crawl away out of your 
presence—I can fiiui ipay way back to my Father'Jkl 
house.” 

it might liave been a trying thing to the pride of 

this htgh-minded and high-bom youth, to be refused 

ill marriage by the daughter of one of his poorest 

Shepherds ; so would it hUm been had he loved less ; 

but all pride was extinguished, and so seemed for ever 

and ever tliolight of dlSs world’s happiness. To plead 

farther, he felt was in vain. Her soul had beeirgiven 

» 

to auotlirr, anti the seal of an oath set vipon it, never 
to l>e broken, Imt by the hand of death- So he hft- 

11 
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ed her up in his urnis, kissed her iiuully jf hundred 
timcH, cheek, brow, neck, aird bosom, miuI then ruslied 
into the woods. Amy ibllowed him with her htream- 
in^ eyes, and then tnmf‘*d*again towards the beautiful 
Lady wlio subbing audibly for her hrotlu^r’s sake. 

Oh ! weep not lady ! that f, poor Amy (iordoii, 
liave rc'fused to become the wife of your noble brother. 
The time will come, and soon tof>, when lu* and you 
and your fair sisters and your stately luother, will all 
be thankful that 1 yielded not to entreaties that would 
then have brought disgrace upon your hous<'! Never 
—never would your mother have fiwgiveii you—mid 
as for me, would not she have wished me dead and 
buried rather than the bride <jf her only and darling 
son ? You know that, simple and innocent as J am, I 
now speak but the truth,, and how, then, could yotfr 
nohlc brother have continued to love me, who liad 
brought dishonour, and disagreement, *and distraction, 
%mong those who are now aU so dear to one anr>thpr ? 
O yes—.y<‘s—he would soon have hated poor Amy 
Gordon, and, without any blame, perhaps, broken my 
heart, or sent me away fSrom the Priory l>ack to my 
Father's hut- Blessed be God, that all this evil has 
not been wrought by me 1 all—all—will soon be as 
before."’ 

She to whom Amy thus fervently spoke ftlt that 
her words were not wholly, witlioiit truth. Nor conkl 
she help admiring the noble, heroic, and virtuous con¬ 
duct of this poor shephcriless, Whom aB this world's 
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temptations would have fiiiled to lii!«e from the right 
path. Before this meeting she liad thought of Amy as 
far her inferior indeed, and it was long before her pro¬ 
per pride had yielded to thd love of her brother, whosfe 
passion slic feared might otherwise had led to some 
horrible catastrophe. Now that he had fled from them 
in distraction, this terror again possessed her,---4uid 
she whispered it to the pale trembling shepherdess. 
“ Follow him—follow him—gentle lady, into the 
wood—lose not a moment—call upon him by name— 
and that sweet voice must bring him back. But fbar 
not—he is too good to do evil—fear not—receive my 
blessing—and let me return to my fatlier's hut—it is 
but a few miles, and' that distance is nothing to one 
who has lived all her life among the hills. My poor 
fkther will think I have died in some solitary place." 

The Lady wept to think that she, whom she had 
, been willing to receive as a sister, should return all 
by herself so many miles at night to a lonely hut. Btft 
her soul was sick wHh fear for her brother—so she 
took from her sbooMers a long rich Indian alk scarf 
of gorgeous colours, and throwing it over Amy's fi¬ 
gure, said, " Fair creature knd good, keep this for my 

I 

sake—and now fareweh." ' She gazed on the Lily for a 
moment in delighted Ivonder at her grao^l beauty, 
as she bent on one knee, etnrobed in that unwonted 
garb, and then riili^ up^ gathered the flowing drapery 
around her, and di^s^Dpeared. 

“ God in his infltrite mercy be praised/* cried Wol- 
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ter Harden, as he and the Old Man, who had been 
seeking Amy far hours all over the hills, saw the Lily 
gliding towards them up a little narrow dell, covered 
flrom head to foot with the splendid raiment that shone 
in a soft sliower of moonlight. Joy and astonishment 
for a While held them speechless—hut tliey soon knew 
all that had happentd ; and Walter Harden liiUid her 
up in his arms and carried her home, exhausted now 
and faint w itli fatigue and trepidation, as if she were 
but a lamb rescued from a. snow-wreath. 

Next moon was tliat whicli the reapers love—and 
before it had waned Amy slept in tli£ bosom of her 
husband, W’^alter Harden, ^'ears past on—and otlier 
flfjwrrs besides the Lily of Liddesdale, wcre*blooming 
in Ills house. One summer evening, when the shep« 
herd, his fair wife, and their children, were sitting to*» 
getlier on the green before the door, enjoying prob«J>lj!^ 
the sight and the noise of the imps nmeb more ^ 
the murmurs of the sylvan Liddel, which perhaps I 
did not hear, a gay cavalcade rode tip to the cottag^ 
and a pOble-looking young man disoioiiiiting from his 
horset, and gently assisting a beautiful lady to do the 
some, up to lier whom he ^md. l^own only by 

a name almost forgotten—and wi||ji a beaming 
smile tudii^ Fair Idly of Liddesdale—this is my wife, 
the Lady of the Priory—come—it is hard to say which 
of you ^ould bear off the bell." Amy rose from her 
seat with an air grac&ful as ever, but something more 
matremiy than that of EUiot's younger bride—and 
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while thcHG two fair creatwre« beheld each other with 
mutual admiration^ their husbands stood there equally 
happyj and equally proud—George EUiol of the Priory 
-^md Walter Harden of the Glenfoot. 






MOSS-SIDE, 


GiLDEUT Ainslie WAS a poor nmn; and he had 
been a poor man all the days of his life, which were 
not few, for hia tliin Imir was now waxing grey. He 
had been born and bred on the small moorhmd farm 
which lie now occupied j and he hoped to die there, as 
liis father and grundfatlier had done before him, leaving 
a family just above tliemore bitter wonts of this world. 
Labour, hard and unremitting, had been his lot in life ; 
but although sometimes severely tried, he had never 
repined; and through oil the mist and gloom, and 
even the storms that had assailed him, he liad lived on 
from year to year in that calm and resigned cmitentr 
ment which unconsciously cheers the hearthstone of 
the blameless poor. With ^ own hands he had 
ploughed, sowed, and reaped hia often scanty harvest, 
assisted, as they grew up, by three sons, who, even in 
boyhood, were happy to work along with their lather 
in tlie fields. Out of doors or in. Gill .^rt Ainslie was 
never idle. The spade, the dtesrs, jhe plough-shaft, 
die sickle, and the flail, all came really to hands that 
grasped them well; and not a morsel of food was eaten 
Luider his roof, or a garment worn there, that was not 
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honestly^ severely, nobly earned. Gilbert Aiiialie was 
a fllnvc, but it ivas for them he loved with a sober anti 
dct;p affection. The tliraldoin under which he lived 
Otnl had imposed^ and it only served to giife Iris cha¬ 
racter a shade of silent gravity, but not austere ; to 
make hiw smiles fewer, but more Jieartfelt; to calm 
his soul at grace before and after meals ; and to Kindle 
it in morning and evening prayer. 

There is no need to tell the character of the wife of 
such a man. Meek aild thoughtfu], yet gladsome atul 
gay withal, her heaven was in her house ; and licr 
gentler and weaker hands hel[>ed to bar the door against 
want. Of ten children that had been born to them, 
they had lost three; and^as they had fed, clothed, and 
educated tliem respectably, so did diey give them who 
died a respectable funeral. The liviiig-did not grudge 
to give up, for a while, some of their daily cmnf*on!>, 
for tlie soke of the dead; and bought, with the little 
sums which their industry had savckl, decent inourn- 
ings, worn on Sabbath, and then carefully laid by- 
Of the seven that survived, two sons were farm-scr-> 
vants in the neighbourhood, while three daughters and 
two sons remained at home, growing, or grown up, a 
small, happy, hard-working hous^old. 

Many cottages ore there in Scotland like Moss-side, 
and many such humble and virtuous cottagers as were 
now beneath its roof orstraw. The eye of the passing 
traveller may mark them, or niai-k them not, but they 
stand iR'accfully in thousands over all the land ; and 
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most beaatifal do they make it, tl)rou^ all tU wide 
valleys and narrow low Tioluas fmcirded by 

the rocky w'alls of some bonny bufn>»-<*its green inoiint« 
elated with their little crowning grhwes of plane-trees, 
-—its yellow cornfield^,—t-ita bai«|Ni8toral hSlndeS) and 
all its heathy. nMx>rs, on whose black bosom lie shining 
or concealed glndes of excesaive vierdure, inhabited by 
Huwers, and visited only by the far-dying bees. Mose- 
side was not beautiful to a oareless or hasty eye; Imt 
when looked onand surveyed, it scentedapleaaant dwell- 
ing. Its roof, overgrown with gnUto and moss, was al¬ 
most as green as the gnmnd out^ ikhidh its weather- 
stained walls a|]|>eared to grow. *f he mow behind it 
was sepilrated from a little" garden, by a narrow slip 
ot' arable land, the dark colout of which showed that 
It had been won from the wild by palient industry, and 
by patient industry retained. It required a bright sun¬ 
ny day to make Moss-side dur; but then it was fair 
indeed; and when the IHtle bijDWit InooflanH birds 
were singing their idiort aengS mnong the rushes and 
the heather, or a lark:, perhaps lured thither by some 
green barley Held ^ ita tthdiatuirbed nest, rose ring¬ 
ing all over theenlivened^ solitude, the little bleak farm 
smiled like the paradtsh of poverty, sad and ai&cting 
in its lone and extreme simplidty. ‘ Thebc^ and girls 

had made some plots of ilowerS nnung iiie vegetables 

« 

that the little garden supplied for^lhelr Homely meals; 
pinks and carnations, brought from wailed gardens of 
rich men farther down in the cultivated strath, 
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grew here with soimewhat dimini^ed luetre; a bright 
show of tulips had a strange beauty in the midst of 
that moordand; and the smell of roses mixed well 
with diat of the dover, die beautijhil fair clover that 
loves the soil and the air of Scotland^ and gives the 
rich and balmy milk to the poor man's lips. 

In this cottage, Gilbert's youngest child, a girl about 
nine years of age, had bd»n lying fbr a week {n a fever. 
It was now Saturday evening, and the ninth day of 
the disease. Was she to live or die ? It seemed as if 
a very few hours Were between the innocertt creature 
and Heaven, All the symptoms were those of approach¬ 
ing death.*» The parents knew well the change that 
comes over the human face, whether it be iif inhincy, 
youth, or prime, just before the departure of the spi¬ 
rit ; and as they stood together by Margaret’s bed, it 
seemed to them that the fatal shadow had fallen upon 
her fsatures. The surgeon' of the parish lived some 
miles distant, hut they expected him now every mo¬ 
ment, and many a wistfbl look was directed by tear¬ 
ful eyes along the moor. The daughter, who was out 
at service, came anidously home cut this night, the only 
one that could be allowed her, for the poor must work 
in their grief, and their servants must do their duty to 
those whose bread they eat, even when nature is sick,— 
sick at heart, ^Itother of the daughters came in &<m 
the potatoe-deld beyond die brae, with what was to 
he tlieir iSmgsl supper. The calm noiseless spirit of 
* life was fn and around the house, while death seemed 
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cleiillfig one who^ a &w da^s ago, wa.*' bKt light 
upon the and the aoui^ cd* muaic, that alirajrs 
bireathed up when moet wanted; glad and joyoua m 
common taticy^eweet, silvery, and when it 

joined in hymn or psahiu One after the mother, they 
all continued going up to the bed^atde, and then cun- 
ing away sobbing or silent^ to see t^^ little 

sister, wlio used to keep dani^x^ all day like a buu 
terfl j in a meadow-held, or like a buttortfy with shut 
wings on a tiower, trifling £br a whUe in the silence 
of her joy, tiow tossing restlessly on her bedji and 
scarcely sensible to the words of endearment whis¬ 
pered around her, or the kisses drppt witj^ tears, in 
spite of themselves, on her burning farehead. 

Utter poverty often kills ,tbe idf^Ctions; but a deep, 
constant, and common flteling of this world's hard¬ 
ships, and an e(][iial participation in all tlioae rtruggles 
by which they may be softened, unite husband and 
wife, parents and cbftdren, brothers and sjhters, in 
thoughtful and subdued tenderness, making them hap¬ 
py indeed while the cirde round the.^c is unbrdaeti, 
and yet preparii^ them evipy* day to bear the separa¬ 
tion, wlien smne -one or other taken slowly or sud¬ 
denly away. Their souls are not moved by fits and 
starts, although, indeed^ nature sometimes will wrest!# 
with necessity j and them is # wise moderatiofi both 
in tlie Joy and the grief of the Intelhgent poor^ which 
keeps lasting trouble .away from thdb earthly lot, and 
prepares them MUmtly and dtiomiseHhisly for Heaven. 
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Do you tlunk tlui cliild is dying f*' said Gilbert 
with a calm voice to the surgeon, who, on his wearied 
horse^ had just arrived from another sick-bed, over the 
misty range of hiUs; and had been looking stcdfastly foi 
aonie minute's on the little patient The humane man 
knew the family well, in the midst of whom be was 
standing, and replied, While there is life there is 
hope ; but xny pretty little Margaret is, I fear, in the 
last extrcmit}'/’ There was no loud kunentation at 
these words—all had before known, though they 
wouUl not confess it to thcmselver., what tliey now 
were told—^id though tlie certainty that was in tlie 
words of* the skilful man made their hc^arta beat for a 
little with sicker throbbings, made their pale hiceii> paler, 
and brought out fVoin some eyes a greater gush of 
tc'ura, yet death bad lieen bebirc in this house, and 
in tins case he came, as he always docs, in awe, but 
not in terror. 7'hcre were wandering and wavering 
and dreamy delirious pliantasies in the brain of the 
innocent child; but the few words she indistimtly 
uttered were afiecting, not rending to die heart, for 
It was plain, that .die thought herself herding her 
sheep in the green silent pastures, and sitting wrap¬ 
ped in her plaid upon the lown and sunny side of the 
DirkoJenowe. She was too much exhausted—tlierc 
was too little life—too little breath in her heart, to 
firame a tune; but some of her words seemed to Ik; 
from favourite old songs, and at last her mother 
wept, and turned aside her face, when the child, whose 
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blue were shut, and her lips almost still. 
ed out tliese lines of tlie l)eautiful twenty»third psalm; 

Tlic my Shepltetil, TU not want. 

He makes me clown to Ue 
In pastures green: he leadeth nut 
The quiet waters by. 

4 

'I'he chilli was now left with none but her mother 
by the bed-side, for it was said to lie best so; and 
Gilbert and his family sat down round the kitchen 
fire, for a wliile in silence. In about a quarter of an 
hour, they began to rise cahnlyf and to go each to his 
rLllotied work. One of the daughters went forth with 
tile pail to milk tlie cour, and another began to set out 
the table in the middle of the floor for supper, cover¬ 
ing it with a white cloth. Gilbert viewed the usual 
household arrangements with a solemn, and untroubled 
eye ; and there was almost the f^nt light fxf’agraU’fur 
smile on his cheek, as he said to the worthy surgeon, 
You will partake of our £^*0 after your day’s travel 
and toil of humAiiity.” In short silent half liour, 
the potatoes and oat^cakes, butter and milk, w ere on 
the board; and Gilliert, lllUng tqi his toil-liardoned, 
but manly hand, with a slow nurfion, at which tlie 
room was as bushed as if ^ bad been empty^ closed 
Ills eyes in reverence^ and ailtod a blessing. There 
was a littU stool, on whidi no one sat, by the old 
man’s side- It had been put there unwittingly, when 
the other seats were all placed in their usual order; 
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btttth^goMen head that waff wont to rlrntti thatpmtof 
tile table waa now wanting. There was atlenee-*- 
not n word was said’^their meal was before 
God had been thanked^ and they began to eat. 

While tlley were at their silent meal a horseman came 
galloping to the cloor^ and., with a loud voice, called out 
that he had been sent express w'ith a letter to Gillwrt 
Ainslie; at the same time rndefy, and with an oetii^ 
demanding a dram tbr his trouble. The eldest son^ 
a lad of eighteen^ fiercely seised the bridk of His 
horse^ and turned its head a#ay from tbi' door. The 
rider^ somewhat alismied at the flushed face of the 
powerful striplings threw down the letter and rode 
off. Gilbert took tiie letter firom his son’s hand, east¬ 
ing, at the same iime> a half upbraiding look on his 
face, that was returning to its Ibrmer oakmr. ** 1 
feared,"—-said theyonth, with a tear in his eyOy—*" I 
feared that the tsntte’S voice, and the trampUng of the 
horse's Veei, wohld have disturbed her«" Gilbert 
the letter hesitatingly in his hand, as if afrind, at that 
iiiomeiit, to reatl it ; at lengthy be said aloud to the 
surgeon : “ You know that I am lipoor raan> and debt, 
if justly incurred, and punctually paid when due, is 
no dishonour." Both hiS hand imd his voice shook 
slightly as he spoke ; but ^be opened tiie letter from 
the lawyer, and read it iti silence. AtthismaiBeiil his 
iTife ernne' from her -chiklb bed-side, and looking 
anxiously at her htiabahd, told him ^ not to mind 
alxHtf the mmiey, that no man, who knew him, would 
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surest his goods, ot put him into inison. Though, 
dear me, it is cruel to be to it thus, when our 
bairn is dying, aikd when, if ao it be the Lewd's will, 
nhe should have a decent bnrijil^.poor innocent, like 
them that went before her." Gtlbefi continued lead¬ 
ing the letter with a face on which no emotion could 
be ditom^ercd i and theii> it upi he gate it to 

his wife, told Jiar she might read it if she chote, .and 
then put it into hia dealt in tibe room, beside the poor 
dear bairn* She took it from him, wklioat reading 

it; and crushed it into h^ botpm; for ii^e turned. b<r 
* 

ear towards her child, and, thinking she heard at stir, 
ran out haatiiy to its bedeck*. ^ 

Another hoar of trial past, and the child was atill 
swimming for its life^ The very dogs knfiiroihere was 
grief in the house; and lay.without stirring, as if Hid¬ 
ing tliemselvea, below the long table at the window'. 
One aister sat with an undnished gown*«n her knees, 
that the had been sewing for the dear child, and still 
comhtned 'at the hopeless work, she scarcely knew 
why; and often, often, jiutting Up her hand to Wf{N^ 
away a tear. What is that said the old man to his 
eldest daughter ** Whet ia that you are laying on the 
shrif P** She cotdd acafcely reply that it was a rib¬ 
band and an irory comb that, ahe had brought for little 
.Margaret, ogahiat thu of the daiicing*scbbol 

>ball.. Audt at these wonls^ the. father could uot re¬ 
strain a long, deep, and bHter gtoan ; at which the 
boy, nearest in age to bts dying sister, looked up 
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weeping in hib face, ami letting the lattercil book of 
old balladb, which he had been poring on^ but not 
reading, foil out of his hands^ he rose from his scat, 
and, going into his fatlier’s bosom, kissed him, and 
asked God to bless him; for the holy heart of the boy 
was moved within him; and the old man, as he em« 
braced him, felt that, in his innocence and simplicity, 
he was indeetl a comforter. “ The Lord giveth, and 
the Lord taketh away," said the old man; blessed be 
the name of the Lord." 

'/he outer-door gently opened, and he, whose prc> 
M‘iice had in former years brought jieace and resigna¬ 
tion liithcr, when their hearts had been tried, even as 
they now were tried, sitdod before them. On the night 
before tJie Salibath, the minister of Auchiudown never 
left his Manse, exce^it, as now, to visit the sick or 
tl V ing bed. Scarcely could Gilbert reply to liis first 
question about hifl child, when the surgeon came from 
the bed-room, and said, Margaret seernsliftedupby 
Ciod’s hand abo\’e death and the grave: 1 think she 
will recover. She has fallen asleep ; and, when site 
wakes, 1 hope—I bclievG«-that the danger will be 
|)«ist, and that your child will li\e/’ 

They were all prejMircd for death; but now they 
were found unprepared fiur lif^. One wept that 
had till then locked up all her tears within her heart; 
anotlier ga\ e a >hort palpitating shriek ; and the ten¬ 
der-hearted Isobel, who had nursed the child when it 
was a babj. fainted away. The yoiingc.bt brother 
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(j^ave way to glcidhoinc stnilef); an(1,<'HUjiigoiit hi!i ilog 
Mcctorj who used to Rport with him and his little sis*' 
ter on tho moor, he told the tidings to the dumb iiTu. 
tional creature, whose eyes, it is certain, sparkled 
with a sort of joy. Thej^pok:, for some days, had 
been prevented from stn|||||^^ hours ; but the si* 
lent fingers pointed to tiine ; and that, in 

’ N i 

the cottage of Gilbert Ainalie, Was the stated hour ol‘ 
laniily worship. Ilib own honoured minister took the 
b(H)k; 

* 

He waled a portion with judicious care: 

And jLct ub worship Gch. 1, he said, witli solemn air. 

A chapter was rcad—a prayer said ;-~aiid so, too, was 

« 

sung H psalm; but it was sung low, and with sup* 
pressed voices, leat the child’s saving sleep might be 
broken ; and now and then the female voices trem¬ 
bled. or some one of tlieni ceased altogether; for 
there had been ii’ihulation and anguish, and now 

t 

hope and faith were tried in the joy of thanksgiving. 

The child still slept; and its bleep seemed mure 
sound and deep. It appeared i^ost certain that the 

k ^ 

crisis w as over, and that the flower was not to fade. 
" Children/’ said Gilbert, our happiness is in the 
lovi wo heiir to one anodier; and our duty is in sub' 
mitting to and serving God. Gracious, indeed, has 
he been unto us* Is not the recovery of our little 
flailing, dancing, singing Margaret, worth all the 
gold Uiat ever was mined ? If we had had thousands 
of thousands, would wc not have filled up her grave 
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with the worthier dross of gold, rather than that she 
ahonld have gone down thcare with her sweet face 
anil atl her rosy foniles ?*' There was no reply ; but a 
joyful sobbing nil over the room. 

" Never mind the l«tt^ nor the debt, lather/* said 
the eldest daughter* all some little thing 

of our own«*-*a few pSiHISwand we shall be able to 
raise as much as wilt keep arrest and prison at a 
distance. Or if they do take out funiiture out of the 
house, all except Margaret's bed, who Ciires ? We will 
sleep on the dom *; and there are potatoes in the field, 
and clear water in the spring. Wo ne^ fear notliiiig, 
want nothing ; blessed be God for all his mercies.” 

Gilbert went into die sick-room, and got the letter 
from bis wife, who was sitting at the head of die bed, 
watching, with a heart blessed beyond all bliss, the calm 
and regular breathings of her child. This letter,'* said 
he mildly, “ is not from a hard cred^or* Come wHli 
me while 1 read it aloud to our children.** The letter 
was read aloud, atid it was well fitted to difluse plea¬ 
sure and sati^icdon though the dwelling of poverty. 
It was from an executor to the will of a distant relative, 
who had left Gilbert Ainslie L. 1500. “ The sum,” 

said Gilbert, ** is a large one to folks like us, but not, 
I hope, large enough to turn our heads, or make us 
think ourselves all lords and ladies. It will do more, 
far more, than put roe fairly above the world at last, 
I behevc, that, with It, I may buy this very fiwm, on 
which my forefathers have toiled. But God, whose 
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Providence ha« sent this tempora] blesRing, may he 
send us wisdom and prudence how to use it^ and luim- 
ble and grateful hearts to us alL** 

I 

** You will be able to send me to school all Uie year 
round now, father,” said the youngest boy. “ And 
you may leave the flail to your sons now; father,” said 
the eldest. You may hold tlic plough still, for you 
draw a straighter furrow any of us; but heard 
work for young sinews ; and you may sit now ofteii- 
er in your arm-chair by the ingle. ' You will not need 
to ritie now in the dark, cold, and snowy winter 
ings, and keep threshing com in the barn for hours by 
candle-light, before the late dawning.” 

Tliere was silence, gladness, and sorrow, and but little 
sleep in Moss-sIde, between the rising and tlie setting of 
tlic stars, tliat were now out in thousands, dear, bright, 
and sparkling over tlie unclouded sky. Those who had 
lain down for an hour or two in bed could 8(;arody lie 
said to have slept; uid when about morning htUc 
Margaret awoke, an altered creature, pale, languid, 
and unable to turn herself cm her lowly 1x*d, but with 
meaning hi her eyes, memory in her mind, aflection 
in her heart, and coolness in all her veins, a happy 
groupe were watching the first faint smile that broke 
over her features; and never did one who stood tliere 
ibrget that Sabbath morning, on which she seemed to 
look round upon them all with a gase of fur and sweet 
bewilderment, like one half conscious of having lieen 
1 escued from the power of tlie grave* 
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In a few weeks the anjFtuiil Sacrament of the Lord'^ 
Supjwr was tu be administered in the parish of 
Deanside; and the minister, venerable in old age. 
of autliori^ by the power of his talents anil learning, 
almost feared for his sanctity, yet withal la'lovctl for 
gentleness and compassion that had never been i'oimd 
wanting when re<]iiired either by the niisfortiines or 
errors of any of his flock, had delivered for several suc¬ 
cessive Sabbaths, to full congregations^ seitnons on tlie 
proper ^ repar. ^ ’ *tn of communicants in that awful 
ordinance. The old man was a fidlower of C'^ilvin; 
and many, > uo had listened to him witii a resolution 
in their hearts to ajiproach the tabic of the Redcvnier, 
felt AO awe-stricken and awakened at the conclusion of 
his exhortations, that they gave their souls another 
year to meditate on what they had heard, and by a 
pure and bumble course of life, to render themselves 
less unworthy to partake the mysterious and holy bread 
and wine. 

The good old man received in the Manse, fm* a couple 
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of htnu’s every evening, such of bis pHrishioners as 
Cc'ime to hignify their wish to partake of the sacra¬ 
ment ; ami it was tlicm noted, that though he in 
Tiowi.se dcparteil, in his conversation with them at 
such time^, from the spirit of those doctrines which he 
had delivered from the pulpit, yet his manner was 

milder, and rnori' soothing, and full of encouragement; 

* 

so that many who went to him almost with quaking 
hearts, deparU^d in tranquillity and peace, and looked 
torward to that roost impressive and solemn act of the 
(liristian faitli, with cialm and glad anticipation. The 
old man thought truly and justly, that if any, 
w'ould eoxnc to the manse, aller having heard him in 
the kirk, without due and deep reflection; and,’there* 
fore, though he allowed none to pass througl^ his 
hands wiUiont ntricl examination, he spoke to diem ull 
benignly, and with that sort of paternal pity, whidi a , 
religious man, about to leave this life, leels^tow'ards all 
his brethren of mankind, who aie mterir^j upon, or 
engaged in its scenes of agitation, trouble, and d^ger. 

On one of those evenings, tlw; ser^:. .i, ehowed into 
the minister's study a tall, bold*iooking, diiil£*yisaged 
man, in the prime of life, who^ with little of the usual 
courtesy, advanced into the middle of tlie room, and 
somewhat abruptly declared the sacred purpose of his 
visit. But before he could receive a reply, he looked 
around and before him ; and there was sometlung so so* 
lemn in the old minister's appearance, as he sat like a 
spirit, with his nnclouded eyesflaed upon the intnidcf^ 
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ttiat tliat person's countenance fell^ and his heart was 
involuntarily kiux:kiii(g against his side. An old large 
Bible> the same that he read from in the pulpit^ was 
lying open before him. One glimmering candle 
sliowed hie beautiful and silvery locks ^ling over his 
temples^ us his hea^l half stooped over the sacred 
page; a dead silence was in the room, dedicated to 
meditation and prayer ; the old man, it was known, had 
for some time felt himself to be dying, and hod 
spoken the sacrament of tliis summer as the last he 
could cveat hope to administer ; so that altogether, in 
the silence, the dimness, the sanctity, the unworldli- 
ness of the time, the place, and the being before him, 
the visitor stood like one abashed and appalled; and 
bowing more reverently, or, at least, respectfully, he 
said, with a hurried and qmvering voice, Sir, I come 
, for your sanction to be admitted to the table of cnir 
Lord," 

The minister motioned to him with his hand to sit 
and it was a relief to the trembling man to do 
so, for he was in the prestaiee of one who he felt saw 
into his heart. A sudden change, from hardihood to 
terror, took place within his dark nature; he wished 
himself out of the insupportable; sanctity of that 
breathless room; and a remorse, that had hitherto 
slept, or been drowned- within him, now clutched his 
heartstrings, as if with an alternate grasp nf frost and 
fire, and made hie knees knock against each other 

where he sat, and his face pale as ashes. 

1 
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** Normait Midst thou^ that thou wilt tatte 

into that’hatidy oifd put into fho|o lips, the sytnbol of 
the blood that *#as shed foT sixiners^ and of the body 
that bowed on the Oross, and dien gaTe t]^ the ghost? 
If <io, let u8 sflkllk tomrether^ even as if dlou wert ccan- 
miiniilg with thine owti heart. Never^^again, may 1 
join in that Siacrainent> for the houT of my departure 
is at hand. Say, wilt thou eat and drink dealh to 
tiiine immortal soul 

The terrified man found strength to rise from his 
seat, and staggering towards the door^ said, ** Pardon^ 
f(i)rgive me, I am not worthy.” It is not I who can 
pardon, Norman. That power lies not with man; 
but sit down*—yon are deadly pale^-^iid thsUghi I 
fear, an ilUliving and a dissolute man^ greater Mnnera 
have repented, and been saved* Approach not now 
the table of the Lord, but confeai all your sins befiwe 
liim in the silence of your own house^ and upnn your 
naked knees on die atone-ioor rnomii^ and 
every night; and if tliis you do faithfully, htiinhlya 
and with a contrite heart, COme to me again yrhen the 
Sacrament is over, dnd 1 will Speak words of Bomficxrt 
to you, if, then, I tan able to ^paak^ if, Nottnan, it 
should be on my deatkbed. This will I do ^fbr the 
sake of thy sotil, and Uft the take of thy fiither, 
man, whom my soul hsrn^ and who waa a support to 
me in tny ininiatry ibr many kog kn^ years, even for 
two soore and ten, fiar weirWo iit aehool together; 
and had your drther beollMig DOW, he would, hk# 
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myself, have this very day finished hia eighty-fiOh 
year. I send you not from me in an^^er, but in pity, 
and love. Go, my son, and Uiis very nicht begin your 
repentance, for if that face speak the truth, your Jiearl 
must be sorely charged.*^ ^ 

Just as the old niim cca‘)efl sipeaking, and before the 
humble, or at least affrighted culprit had risen to go 
another visitor of a vt^ry different ki7ul -.vas shovn int(/ 
the room. A young beantifol girl, almost shr(>\vrl“d 
in her cloak, with a s^i'cet p ile face, on wdiieli sndm'"'. 
seemetl in vain to '>trive \vil!^ the nattiral expression <*f 
the happiness of ytmlh, 

Mary Simpson," siiid the kind old man, as siu- 
stood 4iivith a linnd curtesy i,ear the dooi ; " M;n , 
Simpson, approach, and receive from my h.-onisil'' 
token for which thou comest. ^\’ell, dost thou knmv 
the history of thy Saviour's life, and rejoicest in the 
life and immortality brought to liglit by the gospel. 
Voting and gnileless, Mary, art thou, ami dim as my 
memory now is of many things, yet do I well rfmem- 
ber the evening, when first beside my kme, tiiou 
heardtA read how the Divine Intant was laid in a man¬ 
ger ,~bow the wise men from the east came to the 
plac« of his Nativity,-—and how the angels were heard 
ifinging in the fields 4af Bethlehem all the night long." 

Alas 1 every word that had thus been uttered sent a 
pang into the poor creature's heart, and without liiUng 
her eyes from the floor^ and in a voice more taint and 
hohow than belonged to oilirfio young, she said, " Oh ! 
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Sir, i come not a# an intending Communicant; yet the 
Lord my God knows Umt I am rather miHeralde than 
guilty, and lie will not sufier my sou) to pejri»h> though 
u baby is now within me,the child of gtiUt, and »in, and 
horror. This, my shame, come 1 to tell you j but fur tlic 
futlicr of my babe unborn, exuel though lie has been to 
me, (3h! cruel, cruel, indeed,—yet shall his name go 
down with me in silence to tlie grave. 1 must not, must 
not breathe his name in mortal ears; bat J have looked 
round me in the wide moor, and when notliing that 
<'oul(l understand was by, nothing living but birds, and 
bet ‘«, and the sheep 1 w as h« j tiing, tdleU have I whis- 
pi'icd Jiis name in my prayers, jjikI beseeched Gwl, 
ami Jesus, to forgive him all hi? hins,’" 

At these words, of which the passionate Utterance 
seemed to reiievQ hd^cart, and before the pitying and 
bewildered old man could reply, Mary Simpson raised 
her eyes from the floor, and fearing to meet tlm tacc 
of the minister, whicli had herctoibre never shone upon 
her but with smiles, and of which the expected frown 
was to her alt<^ether insupportable, she turned tliem 
wildly round the room, as if for & dark restiiig*-place, 
and beheld Nonnan Adams rooted to hk seat, leaning 
towards h^ with his white ghastly cpuntenance, and 
his eyes starting ftom their sockets, seemingly in wrath, 
agony, ^ar,. and remorse. -That terrible face struck 
poor Mary to the hearti and ahe sunk against the WftQ, 
and slipped down, shuddering upon a chair. - > 

Nbnnaii Adams, 1 ten <^d osd weak, but do pail 
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put your arm round that poor Idat creatuirOj and keep 
her fh>m falling doNn cm the hard doori. I hear it it 
a stormy night, and the has ^Mked some miles hither ; 
no wonder she is overcome. You have heard her 
confession. But it was not meant ibr your car; so, 
till 1 see you again, say nothing of what you have now 
heard ji* 

O Sir I a cup of water, fbr my blood is cither leav¬ 
ing my heart altogether, or it it drowning it. Your 
voice. Sir, is going far, far away tVom tne, and 1 am 
sinking down. OHil hold me,—hold me Up ! Is it a 
pit into which I am falling?—Saw I not Norman 
Adams ?—^Wherc is he now 

The poor maiden did Hot fall off the cduiir, although 
Norman Adams supported her not ; but her head lay 
back against the wall, and a ^g and dismal, 
burst from her bosom tliat deeply affected the edd 
man’s heartv but struck that of the speechless and 
motionless sinner, Hke the iSrst toll bf the prison bell 
tliat warns the felon to leave hit odi and come foiili 
to eicecetidll. 

The minister fixed a stent eye upoli Norman, for, 
from the poor girPt UncontcioUs words, it was plain 
that he was the guilty wretch who had wrought all 
this misery^ You kn^, did you tiot^ that she had 
neither !fel3tat nor mother, sister nor brother, scarcely 
one lelaiion on earth to oare fer «ir watch over her; 
and yet you have naed her io? If her beauty was a 
temptitkai unto ybfi, did not %he svbaet idiild% inno- 
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conct touch yooi* hard and ndfisb with pity $ fix 
her guilt and gmf must surely fuiw wripg it wMh re»> 
morse. Iiook on hm-#p.wMt^<i|MCQldiw^ 
as a corpse; and yet* thou ,bpl4 M UUUk thy footsteps 
would have apfuroa^^ied the Xahlk of tliy, Lurd/" 

The child now partly tmake ftoiu h^r ^wopn» and 
her dim opening eyes met those of Nonoan AdauvfL 
She shut them uryi a d^udder^ itnd spd# siddy and 
witli a quivering voiccj “ Oepare* sparesne^ Norman < 
Are we again in that T'^hle not 

for your life pp dnrth, Kovumf fi|^vevj never^wiU I 
tell to mortal wa that Ufrih}/x $ix^t llilt spsre me* 
spare me, else our Sayloiir, ,W4l)^ all his menyi fV'dl 
never pardon yoisr are c;!n|el« 

booking eyes ; you wiU nipt ^vdkf pPQT Mxrf 

SiTTipHon, unhappy >j|||ii,i is* 0|^mid ^ om he^yot 
life is sweet! Sheboapeehes ym^JtxoF, knees to spare 
her life !”<^jmd* kt intfsun .^ ipf plmtasy^ the 
poor cTeaturu:etttMgg'>dof the dwm 

iude^ ia-^ lieap at^hieiefiltr ' > , 

" Const thou indeed be the eon of f{]d .hhxsnait 
Adams* ^ pidustciojae# D&dt* nnd 

the pious r Vbo ^ oi^ set in ilee very;.|p<nii whkh 
pui: preaenue hne .aow pc^jjiuidi eud jqpt^ with me 
m the snysisrim nf 4eeth4 Foul ntvisher^ 

K i 

what stayed thy hand &mn the mutddr ef ihit child* 
when there wspe none neir^.|tp h^iir hex eiajeM in the 
dark,6(dtedleefthegrei^p^ . ^ 

NonBMi Adacue smote^hisheaH; and feU,dei«B ^ 
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on his knees beside the pewr ruined orphan. He put 
his arm round her, and, raising her from the fioor^ said, 
" No, ifb, my sin is great> too great for heaven’s for- 
jpveness ; but, O Sir, say not,—say not that I would 
have murdered her; for, savage as my esrime was, yet 
may God judge me less terribly than if I had taken 
her life." 

In a little while they were botli sealed with some 
composure, and silence was in the room. No one 
spoke, and the old grey haired man sat with eyes hx- 
ed| without readm||p on the open Bible. At last he 
broke silence with these words out of Isaioli, tliat 
seemed to jiave forced themselves on his heedless 
eyes. Though yorft sins he as scarlet, they sliall be 
as white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool." 

hlary Simpson wept aloud at these words; and 
seemed to forget her own wrongs and grief in com¬ 
miseration of the agonies of remorse and fear that were 
now plainly preying on the soul of the guilty man. 
'' 1 forgive you Norman, and will soon be out of the 
way, no longer to angifr you with the sight of me." 
Then, fixing her streaming eyes on^the minister, she 
besought him not to be the means q£ bringing him to 
punishment, and a. sham^litl death, for that he might 
repent, and live to be* a gitad man and respected in 
the parish; but that she Waa a poor orphan for whom 
few cared, and who,^livhe» dead, would have but a 
small funeral. * 
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“ f will d^Uver myself up into the hands of justice,” 

-it^ 

said the offender, “ few I do not deserve to live. Mine 


was an inhuman crime, and let a violent and shame¬ 
ful death be my doom."’ 

The orphan girl now stood up as if her strength had 
been restored, and stretching out her hand# passion- 
ateiy, with a flow of most affecting and beautifbl Ian- 
guano, inspired by a meek, single, and sinless heart, 
that could not beai* the thought of utter degradation 
uud wretchedness bc&IUng any one of the rational 
children of God, implored and breeched the old man 
to comfoit the sinner before and promise tliat 
tlie dark transaction of guilt should never leave the 
concealment of their own threft hearts. " Pid he not 

* ’ " V 

save the lives of twobrothera once whd were drowning 
in tliat black mossy loch, wneu their own kindred, at 
work among the bay, feared the deep sullen water, and 
all siood«aloef shuddering and shfiekiiig, till Norman 

j ^ 1 * % ft. * 


Adau- - leapt in to their rescue, and drew them hy the 
dripping hair to the shore, and then lay down beside 

f ' t* 

them on the hcathur, as, like to. death as themselves? 

+1, -t* ' 

1 myself, saw it doim^ I myself {ward their mother call 
down the blessing of God <m Normn's head, and then 
all the liaymakers knelt down atid prayed. When 
you, on the, Sabbathr returned duknks to God for that 
they w ere saved. Oh 1 kind Sir, did ,^bu not name, In 
tlie full kirky liiin who^ undew Providence, did deliver 

' t * s *" 

them from death, and^who, you said, had thus idlowed 
himself to be a Christian ? May his sin against 
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me be fcr^dittea, for 9Ae of diose two drowning 
bop, And didt modier blesses his nume unto d»6 
d«y/*'. 

From a few qfaestions solemnly asked, and solemnly 
answered, the minister fotmd that Nforman Adams had 
been won by the beauty and loveliness of this poor 
orphan shepherdess^ as he had sometimes f^ken to her 
when sitting on the Mtlside with her flock, but that 
pride had prevented him iVom ever thinking of her iu 
marriage. It appeared that he had also been falsely in¬ 
formed, by a youth whom' hi ary disliked fbr his brutal 
and gross manners, that die was not the innocent girl 
that her seeming Bimfdkdty denoted. On returning 
iVom a festive meeting, wliere this abject person had 
made many mean itisiniiatimis kgainat her virtue,'l<h3r- 
man Adams met het^ tetiiltiiiig to her wtaater^a house, 
in the dusk of the evening, e& the fetetipath leading 
throbgfi a lonely WMid; and, dmeigh bia$aKraiBe was of 
the deepest Aye, it s^tiie^ to the minister of the teli- 
gion of tnehy; that by repeutaneei and belief in «the 
atenicment that had odacc bSen niade ibr sinaers, he, 
too, might pedia^ hepa fer fl^givnness at the throne 
of Qpd. ^ y.' ' 

j t 

** I warned you^ tailieraile man,'el dm fatal nature 
of iin, when fleet it brought m tfoublaASuer yoitr coun¬ 
tenance, and brdke iti-npoA' tZte paab^al integrity of 
your lifb nM^he adance of tlie night often ter- 

riUoto you, when^yon weiW alone tu dte- moors, and 
lise wfciaper of year •mm consetence told you, diat 
every''wicked thought was sacrilege to your fether's 
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dust ? Siie^ by axid akooet isnpercrptihly, per- 
hapsr did you advance upon tbo rcMtd that leadeth to 
destruction; but look back now, and what a long 
dark journey have you taken, atanding, as you ar^ on 
the brink of everlasting death. Once you were kind, 
gentle, geaerow, xnanly^ gnd iVee* but you trusted to 
the deoeitfulnesa of your, own beaft; you ustrai^ged 
yoitrscdf fircnn the house of the God of yaav, fathers, 
and what has yoxtr nature done for you at last, but 
sunk you into a aellish, cruel, coward- 

ly^ and in good'truth a slave ? A felon are> you, and 
forftated to thd hangnuui's bands* .l*auk on thai^poor 
innocent <diiid, and think what Is man without God. 
What would you give iiurw, if the last three yeara ot' 
your reckless life Iwd been past in a dungeon dqg 
deep'into the earth, with hunger and tliirst gnawing 
at your hearty.and bent doi!^ under a ourt-load of 
chains ^ so gha8%». I oondeiun you 

not utterly; nor, tkumgli I .know your guilt, can I 
know whiit good may yet be left unoorrupted and un- 
eatinguished in ya|>r soiil. . Kneel not to me, Nor* 
man; fasten not so yottr ^cs i^n me; lifk them up* 

a 

wvnls, and then tom them in upon your own heart, 
far the dreadl^leethoning is betwosssK and God.** 
Maly (Simpson had noer recowefed heir strength, 
and she kndlt dowp by thgaideof fjba gvosner. Deep 
waa the phy she now. fidt fahn^ nho to .her had 
ahown no pity ; afardid not refttm tp hiy her light arm 
tenderly upon his ne^. O^en had ebe prayed to God 
to save hia sotil, even among her rueful aoba of ahanic 
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ui Ulc solitary glene; and now that she beheld his siti 
pimished with a remorse m 0 re than he could bear, 
the orphan would have willingly died^ to avert from 
his prostrate head the wrath of the Almighty. 

The old man wept at the ilight of so much inno- 
cence« and so much guilt, kneeling togeUier before 
God, in strange union and feilow'ship of a common 
being. With his own fatherly arms he lifW up 
the orphan from her knees, and said, ** Mary Simp¬ 
son, my sweet and innocei^ Mary Simpson, for 
innocent thou art, the elders wQl give thee a tok¬ 
en, that will, on Sabbath-day, admit thee (not for 
the firbt time^ though so young) to the communion- 
tid>le. Fear not to approach it; me, and 

on my face, when I bless the alenl and be 
thou ttrong in the strength of the Ixtrd. Norman 
Adams, retum to your hoa^e. Go mto the chamber 
where your fether died. Let your knees jrCRit nut the 
part of the doOr on whidhi be kneekd. It is somewhat 
worn already; you have seen tlie mark of your father's 
knees. Who knows, but that pardon and peace may 
descend i¥om Heavtai evett lsii^ such a sinner as 
thou. On none sdtoli As lilou have fnitis eyes ever 

looked, ki knowledge, among all lhoae who have lived 

* 

and died under my care, Ibt three generations. ^ But 
great is the unktiown guht thal may be hidden even 
in the chordbhyiird;^ airtpnall guiet parish like this i 
Dost thou feel i»$ if God-fbrsaldtai ? Or, Oh! say it 
unto me, canst thou, my poor son, dace to hope for 
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The pitiTiil tou'e of the old matt's tremblhif; voico* 
and the motion of bis shaking and withered hands, as 
he lificd them up almost in an attitude of benediction, 
completed the prostration'Of' that sinner’s spirit. AU 
his better nature, which had too long bemi oppressed 
under scorn of holy ordinances, and the coldness of 
infidelity, and the seldshness of lawless desires tliat 
insensibly itarden the heart they do not dissolve, now 
struggled to rise up and respect its rights. " Wlien I 
remember what Z once was, 1 can hope-^when I tliink 
what I now aoi, I only, only fear.’* 

A storm of rain and wind had come on, and Mary 
Simpf*on slept in the manse tliat night. On the en- 
suing Sabbath she partook of the Sacrament. A wo> 
ful illness fell upon Norman Adams ; and then for a 
long time no one saw him, or knew where he hod gone. 
It was said that he was in a distant cdty, and that he 
was a miserable cieature, that never again could look 
upon die sun. But it was otherwise order|}d. Xfe re¬ 
turned to his farm, greatly changed in face and per¬ 
son, but even yet moio 4diaiiged4]i q^irit . 

The old min ist^ had more days idZotted to him than 
he had thought, aiid waakiot takeitaway forsome sum¬ 
mers. Before he died, he had teason to know that 
Norman Adams had repmited ia tears of blood, in 
tliou^d^ts of &ith> aiidih deeds efaharHy ; end he did 
liot fear to admit him, tOO, ig good th«e, to . the holy 
ordinance, along with Mary Simpson, then his wife, 
and the mother of his dittdren. 
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THE HEAD-STONE. 


I'hc cof5n WM let down to One l^ottom of the grave, 
the planks were removed from thehoaped*iip brink, tlie 
first rattling clods had’^atraok iheir knell, the quick 
ahovelllng was and the long, broad, skili'uUy 

cut pieces of twf wew^ aptly joined together, and 
trbnly laid by the beating ^wde, ao that the new¬ 
est mound in the chiirch-yi|l*d was ai^arodfy dietin- 
guithable firom thoae that We^ grown over by the 
undisturbed grass and daisies of a luxuriant spring. 
The burial was soon' oyer ; and the pai-ty, wkh one 
consenting motiotii, having uncovered their heads in 
docent reverenoe of the pla<^ and occasion, were 
beginning to separate, and idMut to leave the 
churchryatd. Heri^ j6nie'aoi|iiaiataiices, from dis¬ 
tant parts of the paridi, wJu> had not )ui4 on oppor¬ 
tunity of addxeasijqg each other in iSie house that had 
belonged to' the deceased, nit in come of -the few 
hondned yards dbat the Iktie prooesahm had to move 
over irom his bed to las grave, wm shaking hands 
quietly but cheerfuBy, astd in^puring after the weifiuw 
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of each other's families. There, a small knot of nelgh^ 
hours were speaking, without exaggeratiotij of the re* 
spectable character which the deceased borne, 
and mentioning to one anevther little incidents of hU 
life, some of them SO remote as to be known only to 
the grey-headed persans of the'grouped * While a £ew 
yards farther removed 6^om die spot, were standing 
together parties who discussed ordinary concerns, al¬ 
together unconnected with the fnnerak such as the 
state of the niiurket% the promise of the season, or 
change of tenants; but Still with a sobriety ^ mantier 
and voice, that was insensiblly produced by the influ¬ 
ence of the simple Ofrenumy now dosed, by the quiet 
graves around, end the shadow of the spire and grey 
wfdls of the house of QrocL 
Two men yet stood together at the head of the 
grave, wkli cotmtenakices of sincere but unimpassion¬ 
ed grief. They were Brothers, the only ,sons of him 

s 

who had been bnimd. And liiete was something in 
tiietr situation thee naturaUf kept die eyes of many 
directed upon diem, for u time, and more in¬ 
tently, than igould .liaye been the ease, had there bean 
nodiing mmeobservshle about then the commoti 
symphxns ef a cenmiion sorrow., But these two Biro- 
irho were ,bbw stsndjiiiig, at ^ head of their 
er's gnave, had Ibr seshe years beisii tenUy estrang¬ 
ed from each ^rther, mid dm only words that had paased 
betweno tbek%4iiifrig,i4tiimdt^ 
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vrithio s lew days pastj duritig the necessary prepare* 
ticms for the old man's funeral. 


No deep and deadly quarrel was between these Bro¬ 
thers, and neither of them could distinct^ tell the 
cause of this unnatural estrangement. Perhaps dim 
jealousies of their father's favour—selfish thoughts that 
will sometimes force themselves into poor men's hearts, 
respecting temporal eKpeclations---unaccommod;ttiiig 
manners on bodi sides—daunting words that mean 
little when uttered, but which rankle and fester in re- 


membranoe—imagined <qipoaitlon of interests, that, 
duly considered, would have been found one and the 
same—those, and many other cattaei^ slight when 
single, but strong when risinig up together in one 
baneful band, had j^fadbally but fatally mfected their 
hearts, till at last they who iu youth had been seldom 
separate, and truly attaehedi aaw met at market, and, 
^miserable to say, at church, with-dark and averted 
faces, like difiereut clansmen dunng a fond. 

Surely if any thing could have softened their hearts 
Cowards each other, it must have been to stand, silently, 
side by side, while the earth, stonea, and <dod$, were 
falling down upcai their fkfoar'a enffin. And doubt¬ 
less their hearts were so softened* But pride, though 
it cannot prevent the hidy afotimu of mturaftom ^ 
ing felt, loay prUvent foam* from being shown ; mn 
these two Brothers stood there together, determined 
not to let each other know the mutual tenderness foat, 
in spite of foem, waa gusfahig up in their hearts, and 

4 
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teaching them the anconieaeed fbUy and wickednese of 
their causeless quarrel. ^ 

A Hcad-stone had been preparyid^ and a person 
came forward to plant it. The elder Brodier directed 
iiini how to {dace it>.M.a plain stone, with a sand-glass, 
skull, and cross-bones, chiselled not rudely, and a few 
words inscribed. The younger Brother regarded the 
operation with a troubled ey<^ and said, louilly enough 
to be hoard by several of the bystanders, William, this 
was not kind in youyou should liave told me of this. 
I loved my fiuher as well os yoU could love him. You 
were the eldier, and, it may be, t}ie ftivoturitesofi; but 
I had a right in nature to have joined you in orilering 
this Head-stone, harl I not ?” 

Daring these words, the stone was sinking into the 
earth, and many persons who were on their way frcmi 
the grave returned. ¥or a while the elder Brother 
said nothing, f^^ he had a consciousness in his heart 
that he ought to hawe consulted his lather's 'son iii de¬ 
signing this last becoming eaark of alTection and re¬ 
spect to his xsemory, so tho stone was planted iu si¬ 
lence, and now stood erects decently and simply among 
tlte other unostentaidQiui tUMorials of the humble 
dead. 

The inscriptioa merdy gave’the name and age of 
the deceased, and told that ^ atone had been erected 
** by his affectionate aodt.'* The< eight of these 
words seemeil to soften the diq>leasiire of tlic angry 
oion, and he said, somcwliat more mildly, ** Yes, we 
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werd.hig aflTecfionate soiw^and since my name is efn 
tbe^atone^ I am 8atisiied> Brother. We liave not drawn 
together kindly of late years,! and perhaps never may ; 
but I acknowledge and respect your worth; and here, 
before our own Brienda, and before the friends of our 
^father, with my foot above hia head^ I express my 
wiUingness to he on better and father terms with you, 
and if we cara^ot command love ii> our hearts* let us. 
At least. Brother, bar out all unkiudnesa.*' 

Tile minister, who had attended the funeral, and 

4 

had something intrusted to him to say publioly beibre 
liti 1 p 1\ tlie churdi^yard, noyr came torward^ apd asked 
Uie elder Brother, why he spfdte not regarding this'* 
matter. He saw that there was somctliing of a cedd 
and sullen pride rising up in his heart, for not easily 
may any man hope to d^isa from tlie chamber of his 
heai't even tlie vil^t guest, if onise d^rishod Uiere. 
With a solemn and almost severe air, lie looked upon 
the relenting tn^ and than^ ohioging his counte¬ 
nance into sereni^, said gmidy, 

Behold how good a thing it b. 

And how beecsidag weU, 

TogeUiSv sack is 
In unity is dwelt 

The tim^ the la this beantifid expression of 

a natural sentimeit^ quite uvereame a heart, in which 
many kind, if not wuimi, affections dwelt ;* and die 
man thus appealed to bowed down his head and 
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wept- '• CJive me your iLaiul^ Brother and it was 
while a laurinnr of satiHiaction arose froui« all 
present^ and all hearts felt kindlier and mure humanely 
towanls each other. 

As tile Brotliers stood fervently, but composedly, 
jBjraspjn^ each other's hands, in the little, hollow that 
l.iy het ween the ^ravc of their mother, lon^ since dead, 
and ofllioir ialhcr, whose shroud was haply not yet Still 
from the fill of dust to dust, the minister stood beside 
them with u plcasiuit countenance, and said, 1 must 
fill til the promise I made to yonr father on his death* 
bed. I must read to you a few words which his 
liand wTotc at an hour when his tongue denied its 
oflice.« I must not say that you did your duty to your 
olil hither ; for did he not ottep beseech you, apart 
Ironi one another, to l>e reconciled, for your own sakes 
.-Co Christians, for his sake, and for the sake of the 
motlier who bare you, and Stephen, who died that you 
might be born? Wh<*n the pidsy struck hiiri furtHc 
la-t time, you wc^e both absent, nor was it your fault 
th-it you were not beside the old man wdien he died, 
A5 long as M'use con.tifiued with him bore,' did ho 
think of 3 'ou two, and of you two alone, * Tears were 
in hl^ eves; I saw theai there, ami on his cheek too, 
when no breath came from jtis lips. But of this no 
more, lie died with this paper in his hand; and he 
made nie know tlmt I was to read it to you over his 
grave, ftiow obey him. 

My sons, if you will lt»t niy bones lie quiet in the 


ik 
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grave, near the dust of your mother, depart not from 
mjr- burial till, in the tuone of G<kI and Christ, you 
promii^ to love one another as you used to do. Dear 
boys, reeeivt* my blessing.” 

Some turned tlieir heads away to hide tlic tears that 
' needed not to be bidden,—and when the Brothers had 
released each other tVonn a long and sobbing embrace, 
many went up to them, and, in a single word or two, 
expressed their joy at this pcHect reconcilement. The 
, Brothr^ra tliemsolves walked away from the chiircli- 
yard, arm in arm with the Minister to the Manse. On 
the following Sabbath, they were seen sitting with 
their families in the same pew, and it w'as observed, 
that they read together off the same Bible when the 
minisler gave out the text, and that they sang to¬ 
gether^ taking hold of the same psalm-book. The 
eeme psalm was sung, (given out net their own request,) 
of which one verse had been repeated at their father’s 
grave ; a larger sum than Usual was on that Sabbath 
found in the plate for the poor, for Love and Charity 
ai*c sisters. And ever after, both during the peace and 
the troubles of thia Hfis, 6lte hearts of the Brotlicr<i 
were as one, and in ncithtng were they divided. 
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SUNSET AND SUNRISE. 


This i% the Eveiiingon which^ a few days a§o>we, 
agreed to walk to the Bower at the Waterfall^ ajn4^i^ 
at the |>erf5iJCtion of a Scottisiii Sunset. Kverjf611 
earth and heaven seeiiia at this hour as beautf6il as OUr 
»ouk could desire. Cotoe then^ my sweet Amia^ 601^0' 
alongj for, by the time we have readhed the 
with your gentle stt-jib, Uie great briglit orb will bf 

nearly resting its rim on what you call the Ruby 

( 

tain. Come along, and we can return before the dew ka# 

* 

softened a single ringlet on your foir forehead/* With 
tiiese words, the happy husbaiut‘|i(ftodkiiidiy within 

his own tile arm of his young Engtiah wife; and ev^tf 

/ 

m the solitude of his unfrequented groves, where oo 
eye but his own lum beheld her, locdfied^with pride 
on the graccfulneess and beauty, that seemed so ctm* 
genial with the singleness and simplicity of her soul. 

They reached the Bower just as the western heaven 
was in aJI its glory. To them while they stood to- 
getlier gazing on that glow of fire that bums without 
consuming, and in w hose mighty furnace the clouds and 
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the mountiiin-tops are but aa embers, there seemed to 
exist no sky but that rc^fum of it iii which tlieir .snir/ts 
■were entranced. Thcjre_>es saw il,—thor >ouls iVlt it, 
btit what their eyes saw or llicir ‘'Oiil. felt tliev kn^■^v 
tiot in the my.stei}'of that ma^iiifieemc. The \.i^t 
black bars,—tfie piled iiji ina-scs ot Imrnishetl ^olcl,-— 
the beds of .softest .saliVon and ricliest purple, l^iiii? 
aurroutuh'd with eontimialU fliKtiiatiiijjdyes of crun- 
son, till the very .sun himself ^\.■^.s for moments un- 

heeded in the ^or^eousuess his h^ht hod created,— 

\ ■* 

the sliow of storm but the feeUni^ of calm o\er all 
that tumultuous yet stalled world of eloud tliat had 
cimie fiiMlin^ '.ih'ully and majestically lofjrither, .uid 
yut, in one litlU; lionv was to be no moie ;—wliitt mi;:>hl 
not beir.^^s endow ed wdlh a sense of beaut\, luul greal- 
nefS, and love, ami fe.-ir, and lerrm', ;»nd et(Tni*\ , feel 

I • 

WHen drawiiiff tlieir breath to^etlier, and turning' their 
' atedfast c) es on each other’s faces, in .such a scene a.s 
this ? 

Hut from these high and bewildering imagm.'itions, 
their .soui'. returned insensibly to the real w orld m whiefi 
their life la_\ ; and still feclijug the pre.sence of that spleii- 
diil .Sun-set,* .although now they looked not towanls it, 
tiiey let their eyes glide, in mere Jmman happiness, 
over the surface of the inhabited earth. The grt cn fielils 
' that, in all varieties of form, lay ^tretchmg out before 
Igl^iem, tlu' hedge-rows of hawthorn and sweet-briar, 
the humble eoppice.s, the i^tately groveh, and, in the 
distance, tlie dark pine forest kwding the moinibiiu 
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side, were all their own,—;md so too w'cre a hundred^ 
fottai^os, on lieight or hollow, aiielterlesB or buried in 
shelter, and all alike dear to their humble inmates, ou 

'‘ti 

account of their cheerfiihuss or their repose. God had 
pven to them this brif^ht and beautiful portion of 
earth, and he had ^ivcMi them alun^ tVith it hdcdrta fthdr^ 
souls to feel and VindcrsUiiid in what lay thii n^prdi 
of the ;;ifi, and to eiijo}’’ it with a deep and thou^htl^l. 
gratit U(U;. 

All hearts bless you, Anna; and do you know thlit 
the 8be])lierd Port, wlioni we once visited in his She^ 
has composed u (Jaclic sonm on our marria^, anrf. 
It is now suii^ by many a pretty Highland ;^irl, both iit 
cottajLre and (»ii hillsidi*. They wondered, it 
why 1 should have btou^ht tboin au lingU^ihi 
but that was befou* they s.iw your face, or hcsQrdlt&#' 
sweet may be an I'hi^lidi voice even to a Highland ear;, 
'I'hcy love you, Anna ; they would die fiw you, Anila^ 
,^fi)r the\ have seen you witli your sweet body in silk 
and satin, with a jewel on y'our forehead, and pcarlf 
ill your hair, moving to iinisic in your limsband's he- 
rediUrvy hall; and they Iiave seen you ttxi' in russet 
garb, and ringlets unadorned, in their own smoky 
cottages, blyth and free as some nativt‘ shepherdess 
of the hills. To the joyful and the sorrowful art thou 
alike dear; and all iny tenantry are rejoiced when you 
appear, whetJuT on your palfrey on tlie heather, or 
walking through the hay or harvest field, or sitting 

i 

by the bed of sickness; or welcoming, with a gentle 
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filtatelinessj One old withered mountaineer to his chiet‘>i> 

: tain’s gate.*' 

The tears tell from the lady's eyes at these kind, 
loving, and joyful w<jrds ; and, M'ith a soli, she leaned 
her eheek on her iiiisbaiid’s hostiin. ‘'Oh! whv— 
why shoidd I be sad in the nmlst of the undeserved 
goodness of Cotl ? Since the farthest back time I re- 
ccdleet in the darkness of infancy, 1 ha\e been per- 
■t'ectly happy. 1 ha^e ne\er lost any dear friend, assn 
:Aiany others have done. My fatlier and mother live, 
imd love me well; blessings be upon them now, and 
for ever! ’\'oii love me, and tiiiit so tenderly, that at 
times my heart is like to break. Hut my husband— 
forgive me—^^nly me-—4mt upbraid me not, when I 
tell you, that iny soul, of late, has often fainted with¬ 
in me, as now tt does,—for oh! husband I liusband!— 
the fear of deal!) is upon me ; ,'ind as the sun sank 
behitid tlve mountain, 1 thought tiiat moment of a large 
. burial-place, and the vault in which I am to he inter¬ 
red.” 

These words gave a shock to her husband’s heart, 
and, for a few moments, he knew' not how to cheer 
and comfcHTt her. Almost before he could speak, and 
while he was sihaitly kissing her forehead, his young 

9 

wile, somewhat more composedly said, ** I strive 
against it—1 close my eyes to contain—to crush the 
tears that I feel gushing up from my stricken heart; 
but they force their way tliroagh, and my face is often 
ruefully drenched in solitadc. Well may I weep to 
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leav« this world^thee—my parents—the rooms io 
which, for a year of perfect bliss, 1 liave walked, ittt, 
or slt‘pt in tliy btisoiu— all these l^eautiful woods, aiul 
and hills, which I have begun to feel ever)i 
day more and more as belonging unto me, because ] 
am tliy wife. But, husband i beyond far far beyond 
them fill, except him of wliosr blood it is, do I weeta 
to leave our baby that is now unborn. May it live tit 
comfort you—to gladden your eyes when 1 am gaSdi 
—yea, to bring tears sometimes into lliem, w'hen itl 
face or form uui}' chaiuie to remember you rjf the vam 
ther who bore it, and died that it might see the day**^ 
7"he Lady rose up with these words from her Hiisi 
hand's bosom; and, as a sw'cet balmy whiHpimtt| 
breath <if wind came from the broom on tfic river'll 
bellik, and funned her cliceks, ehc seemed to rovt^ 
from that desponding dream; and, with a faint sukilUj 
looked all round the sylvan Bower. The oheorful 
hum of the bees, that seemed to be Itastcning theii 
work among the haney<6owcrs before the fall of rial'll 
—the noise of the rivfflr that had l>eon unheard whlhn 
the sun was setting,—the low'ing of die kinc going 1<4< 
surely brnnewards before thear inlant drivers,—and tiM 
loud lotty song of the blackbird in his grove,— Alieme, 
and a thousand other mingling influences of niiture 
touched her heart with )oy,«^n(l her eyes became alto^ 
gethcr bree from tears. Her husband, who bad beer 
deeply affected by words so new to him than her Itpflk 
seized these moments of retuming^ pAce to divert ben 
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thoughts entirely from such causeless terrors. “ To 
this Bower I brought you, to show ycui what a Scottish 
landscape was, the day after our marriage,—ami, 
fVom that hour to lliih, every look, ''inilc, word, and 
deed of thine, fias lK*en <ifter my own heart, except 
tiiese foolish tears. But the dew will soon be on the 
grass,*—so come, my below d,—nay, 1 w*ill not stir 
. unless you smile. There, Anna! you are your beautiful 
aelf again i" And tliey returmd cbwrful and laughing 
.tio the ludl ; the iadj’s face being again as bright as if 
a tear hail never dimnie<l its beauty. Thcglorj^ of tlie 
fttinvset was almost forgotten lu the sweet, tair, (lensive 
ailenre of the twilight, now fast ghmmering on to one 
of those clear suniiner niglitt« wdiich divide, for a few 
hours, oTW* day from another w»th their tTan>itory 
pomp of Stars. 

Before midmghl, all >\ho slept awoke. Jt was 
hi^d that ail heir was about to be born to that an¬ 
cient house; and there Is something in tlie dim and 
solemn reverence w hidi iniOhts m unbroken hue of 
ancestry, tliat blends easily wuth those deeper and more 
awful I’eehngs with which the birth of a human crea¬ 
ture, in all circumstances, is naturally regarded. . Ten¬ 
derly beloveil by all as Una young and beautiful L.idy 
was, w ho coming a stranger among them, and as tliey 
felt from another land, had in.spjred them insensibly 
W’ith n sort of pity nnngling w ith their pride in her 
Toveliness and virtue, it may well be thouglii Uiat now 
J'ouse was ajoptated, and that its agitation was soon 
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spread from cottajje to cot ta^c to a ^rca*' distjmce roititd. 
Many a prayer, tficroforc, w«w said tor lu r ; and Xlcfide 
was beseechcd soon to make her, in hi> mercy, a 
fill mmhcr. No fears, it was sjdd, wen* cntertairtcd 
for the lady's life ; but, after some hours <d’ intoleral^ 
anjjnisli oV siispi'iisc, licr htisbaiul, teUirijr an ol<l 
^ant whither Jte hail ^one, walked out into the op^iii 
air, and, m a few minutes, sat down on a tombstott^, 
without knowinjor that heJiad entered the little church^ 
yard, winch, with the parish church, was wl^in a few 
fieltls and ffroves of the htniRe. He looki'il aronhd hhn ; 
and iK)thin|f hut graves—gravcK—grai es. “ 'I'httf 

stone was erected, hv Iut luisliand, in nicniory of Ag¬ 
nes Ilford, an Kngli‘»liwoman, who died in cluld-bod, 
aged ninctiTn." 'fhis inw’ri^ition uas evuy letter ol 
It di''tinctly legible in llu moonlight . ant! lie held hf<t 
eyes fixed upon it—.reading it o\ er .inr| over with 9 
slmdder ; and then rising up, and hurrying out of the 
chnrch-yard, he looked back fro u the gate, and 
ihoughl he saw a female figure all in vliiic* vith ad 
hifant in her arms, gliding nor‘*<‘leAs]y over the gruvt*ii 
and tombstones, lint he looker! inorrv stcdfastly— 
and it was nothing. He knew it was nothing ; but 
he was terrifieil ; and tntned' Ids face away from tlu 
church-yard. I'he old aervafrtiidvftneeti towards him 
and feared to look him in the face, lest he shimlci 
know tliat his wife \va.s a corpst'. 

Idfe or death ?" at length he found poW'tT to utter 
" My honoured lady lives, but her son breatlied only i 
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few gasp.s^no heir, no heir. 1 was sent to tell you 
to come (juickly to my lady’s chamber.'* 

In a moment the old man was alonc^ for^ recovering 
from the tor}>idity oi* fear, his master had fiown df 
tike an arrow, and now with soft footsteps was stealing 
ilong the corridor towards the door of liis wife's apart¬ 
ment. But as he stood w'^ithin a few ste{>.s of it, com¬ 
posing his countenance and strengthening his heart, 

bo iM'ticikl his beloved Anna lying exhausted, nnil too 

■ « 

probably idl, iU indeed,—his own mother, hkc a sha- 

V. - 

low, CKbae out of the room, amf not knowing that she 
Iras seen, clasped her hands togetlier upon her breast, 
ind lifting up her eyes with an expression of despair, 
ixclaimcd, as in a petition to (iod, '<Oh! my poor 
kOii 1—>niy ]M>or sun ! what will become of him!’' She 
ooked iorward, and there was her son beibre her, 
vkh a face like ushes, tottering and speechless. She 
anbraced and supported him-—the old and feeble sup* 
lorted tile young and the strong. ** 1 am blind, and 
oust feel my way; but help me to the bed-side that 
may sit down and kiss my dead wife. 1 ought to 
lave 'been there, surely, when she died." 

The Lady waa dying, but not dead. It w'as thought 
hat she was insensible, but vriien her husband said, 

‘ Anna—Anna 1" she hxed her hitlierto tmnoticing 
upon his face/ and moved her lips as if speaking, 
>ut no words wore heard. He stooped down and kiss- 
d her forehead, and then there w'as a smile over all 
iW wid one word, “ Farewell !*’ At that faint and 
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loving voice lie toudbed her Ups with hin, and he must', 
then Jia\e felt her jMurtmg breatJi ; for wlieii lie again 
looked on her fuccj the smile upon it was more doep» 

])iuc'id, stediast, than any^ living smile, and a mortal 

» 

silence was on her bosom that W'aa to move no more. 

They sat together^ he and his mottier,looking on the 
youngs fair, and beautiful dead. Sunietinics he was 
distracted, and placed the room raving, and with a 
blai'k and gloomy aspect. 'l‘ht*n he sat down per¬ 
fectly composed, and looked alternately pu the c‘oinite-> 
nance of his young wife, bright^ bluonung, and siniling* 
111 death ; and on that of his old mother, pale, wiUw- 
cd, and soieiun in litb. As yet he had no distinot' 
tlioughts of himself Overwhelming pity for one so 
young, so gocHl, so beautiful, and so happy, taken sud¬ 
denly away, possessed his disconsolate soul ; and he 
would Imivc wept w'ith joy to see her restored to life, 
even although he were to live with heft no m<»re, 
though siic were utterly to forget him ; for what woukl^ 
that lie to hhn, so that die were but alive 1 lie felt 
that he could have borne to bo separated &om her by 
seas, or by a dungeon's walls; for in the stn*jn^th of 
his love be would have been happy, knowing that she 
was a living being hemeath Heaven's eunshine. Uut 
in a few days is she to be buried And then was he 
forced to think upon himself, and his utter desolation, 
clianged ui a few faoui;a fbean i| too perfect hap})ii)esA, 
into a wretch whose existence was an anguish and a 


curse. 
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At last lie t'oiild not siist.nn llic sweol, sad, beauti¬ 
ful si‘Tht of lliHt \^hi(*li w<i*t iu>w HliijUf Ktvetcluul n]ioii 
his marria^e-l>(‘d ; and he found liiuisclf passing along 
the silent pawMagCH, witli taint and distant lainonUiUons 
meeting his ear, but ueaively recogni'-ed 1>\ hi-s mind, 
until he felt the fresli air, and saw the gvey dawn of 
moriuiig. Slowly and un(’onseiou4y he passetl (»ii into 
the woods, and walked on and on, wulioiit aim or ob¬ 
ject, lliPough the solitude of awakenuig nature. He 
heard or heeded not the wnie niifirnijL, 'Jongs ot' all tjit‘ 
happy hir<l> ; lie saw' not lh(‘ wdil fl(<wei> lieneath In*, 
feet, nor the de'W diamonds that gliUeied on evei \ leaf 
of the \notionJe.ss trees. 'I'he ruli:" ol'a loiuly hut on 
the hijl.sule W'eiv eUxe to iiini, and he sat down iii 
stnpeliietion, as if he had been an exde in souk; foreijii 
country. I !<’ lifted up tnes, and the Sun w,is ris¬ 
ing, so tint all the eastern hea\en was Imged with the 
IwuiitifuInesM of joy. 'flic turretN of his own aiieei,- 
trul Mansion were visible among the dark umbrage of 
its aneient grove ; fair ■were the lawnt» and fields that 
htret el led away from it towards tlie orient light, aii<l 
one bright bend of the nier kindled ii]) tlie dun 
scenery through which it ndled. Ilia own finulv 
Est’iU’ w'as before his eves, luid as tiie thought ro'^e 
within his heart, “ all that J ste is nniic," }et felt he 
tJittt the poorest bt'ggar was richer fa tluui lu^ and that 
in one night he had lost all that was worth pos'.es^iiig. 
^ ie S5W die ( lull cb Tower, ami thought upon the place 
j''*»r grav es. “ Tliere m dl ahe be Imi led,—there will she 
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bo liuriod, ■%e ropeatfcl witli a low voice, ’vbib' a ^oati 
of luortiil misery stiirtletl the little nioss-wroTi from a 
crt'vico m tlu* rum. He rose ii]). ami the thoucjht of 
suicide entered into his sioTc heart. He gazed on the 
ri\t*r, anil niurmuring aloud in his hopeless wretchetl- 
nt’vs, said, Wh\ slioiild I not sink into a pool and In?' 
di(»\v'iK'd ? Jlut oh ! 'Vniia, thou wdio weft so niwk and 
pure on e irtli, and wlio .irt now bright and gloriiiUb in 
lu-aien.what would thy ^anited and angelic spirit feid 
if I were to appear tlms lost and w'icked at tlu* judg¬ 
ment-seat 

A low' Mm t reaehiHl his ear, and, looking round, he 
beliehl hi'' ohi, futhful, white-headed seriant (mi his 
knee's,— liini who had been liis father's fostei-brother, 
and who. lu the jirmlege of age and fidelity and love 

all !H‘ioni:>ni' to that House, had follow'ed hiiii unre¬ 
garded,— liad watched him as he wrung his hatvdfli. 
and had been prav mg for him to f»od wliile he coii- 
tinncd sitting in tiial dismal trance uj>on tU.it mould- 
einig Ilia-'*’ of nuns Oh !* my young master, par^' 
don me for being here—I wi‘^hed not to overliear 

your w'oids ; but to me \ou have ever been kind, even 
■■ ¥ 

.is a son to lii-^ father.—Come, then, with theoldmati^i 
back into the hall, and for'iake not your motJier who 
is sore afraid '' ^ 

'I'liey ri'tiirned, without spenking, down the glenAji 
and through tlie old woods, and the door W'as shut 
upon them. Hays and nights paat i>n, aiiiJ then a 
bell tolled; and the elmrch-yard, tliat had sounded^ 
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io tminy feet, was agAUi silent The wAhIs artmnd 
the Hail were loaded with their summer glories , the 
river flowed on in its brightness , the smoke rose 
wp to Heaven from the quiet eotbigcs, and nature 
^intiniied die same,—^bright, fragrant, beautiful, and 
%ippy. But the Hall stood uninhabited , the rich 
fiimiture now felt the dust; and there were none to 


ga/e ou the pictures that gi aced the walls. Hi. ho 
liad been ihps hereincd -went across seas to distant 
iCfouutrtes^ irom wMch his tenantry, for three springs, 
tfxpceted his return j Imtthieir expectations were never 


ll^t^aed, forlia died abroad. His remains were brought 
to Scotland, acrording to a n^quest in Ins will, 
{aid by those of bis wife ; and now they rest to¬ 


gether, beside the same simple Monument 
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Tub 'winilow of tlie londLy cottage dt HUltop Was 
br'amiug fai' above tJie higiieat bunsli-woodj scemiii^ 
to thkvellcrH at a distance in the long vaUey beloWj wW" 
kuGW it not, to be a star in the aky. Almght tire Was 
in the kitchen of tliat small tenement; the floor was. 
washed, swept, an<l ganded> and not a flyotsUrp BtfttI 
marked its perfect neatness; a small- table W«a ct»* 
vered, near the ingle, with a snow-white cloth, olt ^ 
which was placed a frugal evening meal; and in hap^ 
p\, but pensive mood sat there all alone the W<jo4- 
cutter's only jdaughter, a comely and gentle oreatftre, 
if not beautiful; audi in one as diffuses pleasure 
round her in the liay field, and serenity over the seat, 
in which she sits attentively on the Sabbath, Ustenintl^ 
to tlie word of God, or joining with mellow voice in 
his praise and worship. On this night, she expected 
a visit fVcHu her lover, that they might fix dieir naor^ 
nage^y; and her ^lUrenta, satisfied and happy that 
their child was about to be wedded to a respectable 
shepherd, had gone to pay a visit, to their nearest 
neighbour in the glen. 
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A liit’hk* and liesitating knock was &x tlie tlooi*, not 
like tlu* fjlad and joy Ad touch of a lo^er'i* hand'; and 
fautloiKsly o]ienini; il^ Mary Robinson Ijelichl a IVinalc 
figure wrapped up in a cloak, iicr face concoalod 
in a l)lack boiinet. The stranger, wliocvor islie might 
be, st*t‘me<l wcaric<l and w^rn out, and Inr feel lam- 
witness to a long day’s t^<l^ eJ. aercs'^s llie inaisiiif nioun* 
t.iujs. Althougli slie could scareely help eonsidejring 
Imt an nnweleonie vi'.itor at sneh an hour, yet Mary 
hial too inncli sweetness of disposition —too imieh Ini- 
iiianily, not to recpiesl her to »hp forward into th(‘ 
hut; tor it seenje*! as if the wesaried 'ttonnin had lost 
lier way, and had conn; towards the shining window 
to bo put right upon her joiirnc) to the low couiur\. 

The si ranger Uiok otf her bonnet on reaching the 
fire ; .itnl M«rj Uobinsoli beheld tiie faee (Tone w horn, 
uryoiilh, site had tenderly 1ov(hI; although for »oiine 
yearje ]»ast, the di^Uiue at wlneli they lived I’loiii each 
other h.id kept them from meeting, and only u letter 
or tw'i', written in liieir simple way, had given tlicni a 
few nonces of each other’s (‘\;ist(‘iic('. And lunv Mary 
had ojiportunity, in the first s])cecIileB$ ga7iC of recog¬ 
nition, to mark the altered fact of her friend,—and 
her lie.irt was touched with an ignorant compassion. 
“ Tor mercy’s wikc! sit down, S;u‘ali! and ttdl me 
what t‘\ il lias befallen } ou ; for you gte as wdute as a 
ghost. Tear not to cgiifide any thing to my bogona: 
HO Imve-herdefl -liet^p together on tiie lonesome braes 
—we have 'itrippwl the bark together in the more 
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lonesome woods;—we have played> laughed, sung, 
danced together have talked merrily and gaUy> 

but innocently enough surely of sweethearts together; 
and Sarah, graver tlioughls, too, have we sliared, for, 
when your poor brother died away like » fhssted 
flrjwer, I wept as if I had l&een his sister; nor can 1. 
over be so happy in this world as to forget him. Tell 
me, my friend, why are you here ? and why is your 
sweet face so ghastly 

The heart of this unexpected visitor died within her 
at these kind and affectionate inquiries. For she had 
come on an errand that was likely to dash the joy 
from tluit happy countcrmnce. Her heart upbraided hca? 
with the meanness of tlie purpose for which she had 
paid this nsit; but tliat was only a passing thought; 
for w'a* bin*, innocent and free from shi, to submit, not 
only to desertion, but to disgrace, and not trust her¬ 
self and her wnrongs, tuid her hopes of redress to her 
w horn she loved as « sister, and whose generous na¬ 
ture she well knew, not even love, the changer of so 
many tilings, could change utterly; though, indeed. 
It might render it colder thaitt of old to the imguiah of 
a female friend ? 

" Oh ! Mary, I must speak,—-yet must my words 
make you grieve, far less ftir me than Ibr yourself. 
Wretch, that I amy— i bring evil tidings into the 
dw'elling of my' dearest friend ! These riblMUids—-they 
arc worn for his sake—they become well, us he thinks, 
the auburn of your bonny hair ;-«that blue gown is 
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wore tO'iiighi because he bkeh it;—^bul, Mary, will 
you curse rae to luy face, when } declare before the 
God that made us, that that man ih pledged unto un* 
by all that is sacred between mortal creatures; and 
tliat I have hert' in iny bosom written promiseh and 
^atlis of love from him wlio, I was this morning told, 
is in ii few days to be tliy husband. Turn me out ot 
the hilt now if you ehoose, and lot me, if you cIukiso, 
die of hunger uiid fatigue, in tJu- woods w^hcre we have 
so ollon walked together; for such death would lit' 
mercy to me, in coiiapnrisou with your niaiTifigo with 
him VI Ju» is mine for ever, if there be a Go<l w'ho ht'ctb 
tiie oatlis of the creatures he has maiie.’' 

Mary Rubmsoii had led a happ}' life, but a hie of 
(piiet thoughts, tranquil hopes, and xnAli. desires. 
Tenderly and truly did she love the man to whom 
she was now betrothed ; but it was bocuuse she iiad 
tlioughi him gentle, manly, upright, sincere, and 
pile tliul feared God. His character was uaimpeach- 
ed,—to iier his behaviour had alw^ays been Ibnd, of- 
I'ectionute, and respectful; that he was a fine-look¬ 
ing man, and coiiki shuW himself among the best of 
the country round at cliurcli, and market, and fair- 
day, sh«’ saw and felt witli pleasure and with‘pride. 
But in the heart of this poor, humble, contented, and 
punts girl, love was not a violent passion, but an af¬ 
fection sweet and profound. fcilie looked forwards to 
her marriage witli n joyful sedateness, knowing that 
die would have to toil for her fainil), if bleat with 
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oluidreii; but happy in the thought of keeping her 
hubband*H housendlean,—-of preparing his frugal tirtai^, 
and welcoming him wlicn wedBed at night to.hei 
faitlifid^' and affccttokiate, ohd grat^ul bcfsom. 

At hrst. perhaps^ a slight flush of anger townTcU 
Sanih tinged insr check : then fuUo'wed iu quick suc¬ 
cession, or uU blended together in «me sickening i^ang, 
fe;a-, disappoiuuncnt, the sense of wrong, tmd the cruel 

4 

pain of disesteemiiig and despising one on wh<nki her 
heart had rested with all its best and purest aifcctions. 
But though there was a keen struggle' between many 
ieeliugs in licr heart, her resolution was formed during 
tliiil very coiifiiet; and she said within herself, If it 
t)c even i^neither wdU I l)e so unjust as to deprive 
poor SaXRHT the man who ought to niarry tier, nor 
will 1 be so mean and luW»apirited, poor as I am, and 
dear as he has been unto me, as to become liis wife.'* 

t 

While these tlioughts were calmly passing in the 
soul of this magnanimous gild, all her former allection 
for Sarah revived; and, as she sighed for herself, 
•^he wept aloud for her friend. Be quiet, be quiet, 
Sarah, and sob not so as if your heart were breaking. 
It need ndt be thus w ith yoitt Oh t sob not so sair ! 
Vou surely have not walked in this one day fVom the 
lieart of the pansh of Montrath —'' I have indeed done 
so. and 1 am as w'cak as the wreathed snaw. Goil 
know s, iiitie nutter if I should^ die away ; for, after 
all, I fear he will ncvei think of me for his wife, and 
yon. Mar}, will lose a husband witli whom you would 
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have been happy. I feelj after all, tliat 1 must appear 
n mean wretch in your eyes.” 

There was silence between them ; and Mary ilobiii- 
son, looking at the clocks saw that it wanted only 
about a quarter of an hour from tlie time of tryst. 

Give me tire oaths and promises you mentioned out 
of your bosom, Sarah, that 1 may show tliem to Ga¬ 
briel when he comes. And once more I promise, by 
all the sunny and all die snowy days we have, eat to¬ 
gether in the same plaid on the hillside, or iu tlie 
lonesome charcoal plotls and nests o’ green in the woods, 
that if my Gabriely^did I say my Gabriel ?—has for- 
6ak(m you and deceived me thus, never shall his lips 
touch mine {igain,->-ncver sliall l\e put^jU^.cai my 
finger,—never shall diis head lie in hittlHiPbm,—no, 
never, never; notwithstanding all the h;^py, too hap¬ 
py hours and days I have been wHli him, near or at 
a distance,-»un the corn-rig,—amcHig the meadow- 
hay,-«in the singing-school,—haryest-h(»n(^—in 
this room, and in God’s own house. So helj; me 
God, but I will keep tliis vowr!” 

Poor Sarah toli in a few hurried words, the stx>r\ 
of her love and desertkai,—-how Gabriel, sivhose busi¬ 
ness as a shepherd often took him into Moiitrath pa¬ 
rish, had wooed her, and fixed every thing about their 
marriage, nearly a year ago. But that he bad be¬ 
come causelessly jealous of a young man whom she 
scarcely knew ; had Accu.<!€d her of want virtue, 
and for many months had never once conic to sec her. 
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This morning, for the hrsttunc, 1 Jieard, for n cer¬ 
tainty, from one who knew<lftbrid well, and^U his con¬ 
cerns, that the banns liad been proclaimed in thc^church 
between him and yon ; and that, in a day or two, you 
were to be married. And tliough £ lelt drowning, I 
determined to make a struggle for my bfe,—tor Cdi! 
Mary, Mary, my heiirt is not like your heart; .it wants 
your wisdom, your meekness, your piety; and if I am 
to lose Ciabricl, will I destroy my miserable life, and 
face the wrath of God sitting in judgment upon sin¬ 
ners." 

At this burst of passion Sarah hid her face witli her 
. * 

h.ind.s, as if sensible that she liad committed blasphemy. 
Mary seeing her wearied, hungry, thirsty, and fever¬ 
ish, Bpok^u her in the most soothing loauner ; led 
her into ml little parlour called tlie Spence, ihon re¬ 
moved into it the table, wiUi the oaten cakes, butter 
and milk; and telling her to take smue rclreshment, 
and then lie down in the bed, but on no account to 
.leave the room till called for, gave her a sisterly kiss, 
and left her. Iti a few minutes the outer-door opened, 
and Gabriel entered. 

The lover ss&d, How ia my sweet Mary witli a 
beaming countenance; and gently drawing her to his 
bosom, he kissed lier cheek* Mary did iu>t—.could not 
-—wished not— a$, once to release herself from his en¬ 
folding arms. G abriel had always treated her as the wo¬ 
man who was to be his wife; and diough at this time 
her heart knew its own bitterness, yet she repelled not 
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endearments tliat were so lately delightful, and siil- 
iered him to take her airnqst in his arms to their ae- 
cnstomeil seat- He held her hand in His, and began 
to speak in his usual kind and affectiemate langutige. 
Kind and aflectionate it was, for though lie ought not 
to Jhave done so, he hu'ed her, as he tliought, better 
than his life. Her heart eould not in one sniiill sliori 
hour forget a whole year of bliss. She could not yi’t 
fling away with her ow n luuid w hat, only a few' minuti's 
ago, seemed to her the Inipe of {niradise- Her soul siek- 
eued within her, and she wisht'd that she were dead, or 
never had l)een boiTi- 

O Gabriel! Gabriel! well indeed ha\e I lovetl 
you ; nor will I say, after all that, has passis;! between 

us, that you are not deserving, aftt'r all, of a better love 

■a 

than mine. Vain were it to deny my love either to 
you, or to my own soul. But look mt' in the fat:e— 
bt' not wrathful—..think not to hide the truth either 
from yourself or me, for that now is impossible,—.-but 
tell me solemnly, as you shall answer to God at the, 
judgment-day, if you know any reason why 1 must 
not he your wedded w'ife?” She kept lier mild moist 
eyes fixed upon him; but he hung down his head, 
.niid uttered not a word, for he was guilty before her. 
)}efore his own soul/ and before God. 

" Gabriel, never could we have been happy; for 
you often often told me, that all tlie secrets of your heart 
were known unto md, yet never did you tell me tin's. 
How' could you desert the ]>oop innocent creature that 
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loved you ; nnd how could you use me so, vdio loved 
you perhaps as well as she, but whose heart (lod will 
teach, not to foTget ycni, for that may I never do, but 
to think on you with that friendship and afFeelion 
whifili innocently I can bestow upon you, wlien you 
are Sarah's husband. I'or, Gabriel, I have this night 
sworn, not in anger or passion-—no no—‘but in sor¬ 
row aiul pity for another's wrongs^^—in sorrow also, 
deny it will I not, for my own, to look on you from 
this hour, as on one whose life is to bi» led apart from 
my life, and whose love must never more ni(‘et with 
my love. Speak not unto me, look not on me with 
beseeching eyes. Duty and religion forbid us ever to 
he man and wife. But you know there is one, he- 
hides me, whom you lo\'ed before you loved me, and, 
therefore^ it may be better too; and that she Joves yoti, 
and is taithful, as if God liad ipadc you mu*, I say 
without fear, 1 who have known her since she was a 
child, although fatally for the peace of us both, we have 
long lived apart. Safah is in the house, and I will 
bring her unto you in tears, but not tears of penitence, 
for she is as innocent of that sin as I am, who now 
speak," 

Mary Went into the little pt^rlour, and led Sarah for¬ 
ward-in her hand. Despairing as rfie had been, yet 
when she liad heard from poor Mary’s voice speaking so 
fervently, that Gabriel had come, and that her friend was 
interceding in her behalf,—the poor girl had arranged 
her hair in a sro.nll looking-glass,—.tied it up with a rib- 
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band which Gabriel had given her, and put into the 
breast of her gown a little gilt, broach that contained 
locks of their blended h&ir. Pale but bcatiti ful, for Sa¬ 
rah Pringle was the fairest girl in all the country, she 
advanced with a flush on that paleness of reviving 
hope, injured pride, and love tliat was ready to for¬ 
give all and forget all, so that once again she could 
l)e restored to the place in his heart that she had lost, 
'' What have I ever done, Gabriel, that you should 
fling me from you ? May iny soul never live by the 
atonement of my Saviour, if I am not innocent of that 
sin, yea, of all distant thought of that sin wrtli whicli 
you, even you, have in your hard-hcartedness charged 
me. Look me in the face, Gabriel; and think of all 1 
have been unto you, and if yon say tliat before God, 
and in ygur own soul, you lielieve me gtiTIt}', then 
will I go a#ay out into the dark night, and, long be¬ 
fore morning, my troubles will be at end.’* 

Truth was not only in her fervent and simple 
words, but in the tone of her voice, the colour of her 
face, and the light of her eyes. Gabriel had long shut 
up his h^rt against her. At flrst, he had doubted her 
virtue, and that doubt gradually weakened his affec¬ 
tion. At last, he tried to believe her guilty, or to for¬ 
get her altogether, when his heart turned to Mary 
Robinson, and he thought of making her his wife. 
His itgusticc—his wickedness^his baseness—which 
he had so long concealed, in some measure, fl'om him¬ 
self, by a dim feeling of wrong done him, and after- 
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if^ai^s 8y the pleasure of a new love, now api>earcd to 
him as th^ were, and without disguise. Mary took 
Sarali’s hand and placed it within that of her contrite 
lover, for lutd the tumult of conflicting passions allow¬ 
ed him to know his own soul, such at that moriicut 


he surely w'as; saying w^ith a voice as composed as 
the eyes with which she looked upon them,.1 restore 
you to each otlier ; and 1 filrcady feel the comfort ot* 
being able to do luy duty, I will be brides-mai^' 
Anti I now implore the blessing of God upon yo^ 


marriage. Gabriel, your bctrotlied will sleep i|)is 
night in my h<)Spm. Wc w'ill think of you, better 
{lerliaps, Uian you deserve. It is not for me to ^11 
you W'hat you have to repent of. Let us /ill tlirilre 
pray for each other this night, and evermore wlun 
are on our knees before our Maker. I'he old peopl^ 
will soon be at home. Good night, OQliricl.’' He 


kissed Sarah—and, giving Mary a look of' sliame, hu¬ 
mility, and reverence, he went home to meditation and 
repentance. 

It was now Midsummer; and before tlie harvest had 


been gathered in tliroughout die higlier valleys, or 
the sheep brought from the mountain-fold, Gabriel and 
Sarah were.man and wijie. Time past on, and a bloom¬ 
ing family cheered their board and fireside. N/ir did 
Mary Robinson, the Flower of the Forest, (for so die 
Wood-cutter’s daughter was often called,) p.ass her life 
in single blessedness. She, too, became a wife and^o* 
dier; and the tw'o families, who lived at last oft ad- 
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jaceiit lamns, were remarkable for mutual affection, 
throughout ull tlie parish; anti more tlian one inter¬ 
marriage took place between tliem, at a time when the 
worthy parents had almost entirely forgotten the try¬ 
ing ijiicident of their youth. 



THE M]MrSTEtt''.s WIDOW, 



•J'flK MINISTER'S WIDOW, 


Thk dwelling of Widow within 

a li'w fields of tlh? boantifiiiJi villtuge of jC^nHtlo-IIohn. 
about an Imndred luw-roqfed bouses, that had taken 
tile nmne (»f the parish of which they ^re Uic little 
voiTMintic capitiii. Two small r(*gulnr rows ofi'ottagts 
faml each other, on the gentle accli\ity of a hill, se¬ 
parated by a brooiny common of rich pasturage, 
through which hurried a translucent locli-boni rivu¬ 
let, with here and there its shelves and watcrfallK 
overhung by the alder or weeping birch* Eadi st raw- 
roofed alwde, snug and merry as a bee-hive, hnd be¬ 
hind it a few roods of garden ground ; so tlwit, jii 
spring, the village was covered with a fragrant chuid of 
blossoms on the pear, apple, and plum trees ; ^ind in 
autumn was brightene^itvith golden fruitage. In the 
heart of the village stood tlic Man-$e—ami in it had slie* 
wlio was now a widow, passed twenty years'of priva¬ 
cy and peace. On the death of her husband, slie had 
retired with her family—throe toys, to the pleasant 
cottage which she now’inha!lited. It belonged to the 
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old lady of* the Castle, who was patroness of the pa¬ 
rish, and who accoptc*d, from the minister's wddow’, of 
a mere trifle as a norniiiiil rent. On approach the 
village, stran;^ers always flxod upon Sunny-side ibr tlie 
Manse itself; for an air of sereiuly and retireinenl 
brooded over it as it looked out from below its slielter- 
ing elms, and tlie farm-yard with its corn-stack 
marking the homestead of the agricultural tenant was 
there wanting. A neat gravel-w'alk wintU’d away, 
without a weed, from the white gate by the road side, 
tlirough lilacs and laburnums ; and the unrutfled and 
unbroken order of all the breathing tilings tliat grew 

9 

around, told tliat a quiet and probably small family 
lived within those beautiful boundaries. 

Tlie change from tiic Manse to Sunny-side had been 
with the widow a change from happiness to resignation. 
Her husband Jiad died of a consumption ; and for near¬ 
ly a year she had known that his death was inevit¬ 
able. Botli of‘ them had lived in the spirit of that Chris-* 
tianity which he had preached ; and therefore the last 
year they passed together, in spite of tlie many bitter 
teals which she who was to be tlie survivor shed 
when none were by to see, was perhaps on the w hole 
the best <leserving of the nang^ of happiness, of the 
twenty that had jiassed over their earthly union. To 
the dying man death had lost all liis terrors. He sat 
beside liis wile, with his bright hollow eyes and emaci¬ 
ated fVame, among the balmy shades of his gardeiiy 
and spoke with fervour of tlie many tender mercies 
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God bad vouchsafed' to them here, and of the promises 
made to all who believed in the gospel. They did not 
hit together to persuade^ to convince^ or to uphold each 
other's iaith^ for .they believed in the things that w ere 
unseen, just as they believed in the beautiful blossom- 
ed tirbour tliat then contained them in its shadh^g si¬ 
lence. Accordingly, when tlic hour was at liau^, in 
which he was to render up his spirit into the hand of 
God, he was like a grateful and wearied man falling 
into a sleep, liis widow clo.sed his eyes with her own 
hands, nor was her soul dicn disquieted witliin her. 
In a few days site haard the bell tolling, and from her 
sheltered window Ickdtcd out, and followed th^ funeral 
with streaming eyes but an unweeping heart With a 
calm countenance, and humble voice, she left and badi* 
farewell to the sweet Maitse, where «he had so long been 
hajipy—and as her three beautiful boys, with laces dim- 
joied by natural grief, bat brightened by natural glad* 

I 

ness, glided before her steps, dhe shut the gate of her 
new dwelling with an undisturbed soul, and moved her 
lips in silent thanksgiving to the Oral of the fatherless 
and tbe widww. 

Her three boys, each one year older than the other, 
grew in strength and beauty, the pride and Hower of 
the parish. In school they were quiet and composed; 
hut ill play-hours they bounded in tlicir glee together 
like young deer, and led the sportful flock in all thrir 
e.KCursions tliroiigh wood ot over moor. ITiey resem¬ 
bled, in features and in voice, both of their gentle pa- 
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n’lil'S-; bat nature Iiud inouldi d to quite another: cha¬ 
racter their joyful and impetuous souls. When sitting; 

» 

or walking with tlieir mother, they auliilmKl theii’ 
spirits down to suit lier equable and gentle content¬ 
ment ; and behaved towards her with a delicacy and 
thowglilfulness, which made lier heart to sing for jo} . 
So’too did they sit in the kirk on Sabbath, and during 
all llwt day tlie fountain of their joy beeineil to siibride 
aud to lie btill. They knew to stand aolenmly wtili thc‘ir 
inotlier, now and then on the calm biimnicr evenings, 
licsiile tlieir father’s gi'a\e. They reinembered w^ell 

his pale kind face—his feeble# walk—his bending 

* ^ 
frame—his liand laid in blessing on tlieir young heads 

—and the la.st time they ever heard him apeak. The 

glad boys had not forgotten tlieir fether ; and thAl 

tlioy proved .by their piety unto her . whom most on 

cartli had their fatiicr lovedr * But their veins W'cu- 

filled with youth, health, and the electricity of joy*; 

and tlicy cai'ried without and within the house sudi 

countenances a^s at any time coining upon their iiio- 

ihcr’s eyes on a sudden, was like a torch held up in 

ihe dim melancholy of a mist, diffuriiig' cliecrfulness 

and elevation. . 

'V'ears past on. Although the youngest was but a 
h(^y, the eldest stood on the verge ot* ninnhooil. 
for he had entered his .seventeenth year, and wa.^ 
bold, str.nght, aiul tall, willi a voice deepening in its. 
lone, a graver ekprc^ssion round' the gladn^s of hi.s 
Cl »*s. and a sullen niass of coal-black hair hanging o\er 
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the tiitioolh wlDtenesM of his open foreliead. But why 
describe the three beautiful brothers? I'hey knew 
lluit there was a world lying at a distance that called 
upon them to leave the fields, and woods, and streams, 
and loehs of Castle-Holm; and, born luid bred in 
peace a* they had been, their restless hearts were yet ail 
on fire, and they burned to join a life ol‘ dangcT, strife, 
and tiuuult. No doubt it gave their mother a sad 
lieart to think that all Ifer three boys who she knew 
laved her so tenderly cWld leave hi^r all alone, and 
rush into the fiir-off world, fkit who shall curb nature ? 
Who ought to try to curb it when its bent is strong ? Sht* 
reasoned while, and tried to dissuade. Tint it Vus 
ni vain. I'lien she applied to her friends; and the 
•widow of the minister of Castle-Holni, retired as his 
life had been, was not without friends of rank and 
power. In one year her three boys had their wish,— 
in one year they left Sunny^side, one aftin* tlie other, 
Williaiu.to India,-—|k&ard to Spain,—and tlarry to 
a Maii-uf*<War< 

Still was the widow happy. 'J'he house that so 
often used W be Vinging with joy was now indeed too 
too silent; and that utter noiselessness sometimes made 
her heart sick when sitting by ^lerself in the solitary 
room. But by nature was a'gentle, meek; resign-' 
I'd, and happy being ; and had she even been other¬ 
wise, sorrow she had suffered, and tlie spirit of re¬ 
ligion \fhidi her whole life had instilled, must have re* 

a 

roneilcdhcr to what was now her lot. Great cause had 
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she to be ^lad. Far away as India was^ and seeming¬ 
ly more remote in her imagination^ loving letters came 
from her son there in almost every ship that sailed for 
Britain ; and if, at times, something delayed them, she 
came to believe in the necessity of such delays, and, 
without quaking, m sited till the blessed letter did in 
truth appear. Ol' Edward, in bpain, she olteii heard, 
—though for him she suffered more than for the otlier'«. 
Not that she loved liim better, for, like three stars, 
each possessed the calm heaven of her heart; but 

he was wdth and the regiment, in which he 

served, seemed to be conspicuous in all skirmishes, and 
in every battle. Henry, her youngest boy, who left 
her before he had finished his fourteenth year, she 
otlen heard from ; his ship sometimes put into port; 
and once, to the terror and consternation of lier loving 
and yearning heart, tlie young midshipman stood be¬ 
fore her, with a laughing voice, on the fl(K>r of the par¬ 
lour, and rushed into her arms. He had got leave of 
absence for a fortnight; and proudly although sadly 
too did she look on her clear boy when he was sitting 
in the kirk w'ithhis uniform on,andhift war-weapons by 
hiR side,—-a fearless and beautiful strijdiiig, on whom 
many an eye was insensibly turned even during ser-* 
vice. And, to be sur^, when the congregation were dis¬ 
missed, and the young sailor came smiling out into the 
church-yard, never was there siicli a shaking of hands 
seen before. The old men blessed tlie gallant/boy,— 
many of the motliers looked at him not u ithout tears ; 
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afid the y<mng maideoB^ who had th^ he had 
been in a bloody engagement^ and once neatly ship¬ 
wrecked, gased upen him with unccmscious blushes, 
and bosoms that beat with innocent emotion. A bless- 
ed week it was indeed that he was then with bis xno>« 
ther; and never beh^ iliid Sunny-side seemed so well 
to deserve its name. 

^ < 

To love> to fear, and to obey Ood, was the title of 

if ^ I 6 ^ 

this widyw'a life. And the toe was near at hand 


w 

s: 



to was to 1^^ to 

secret^ datoat abrnei and 


' ' 1 ^. 



it in every 
.bee afflict* 


ed. s|>M;>oHer ddest son, WliKinn, in ,«torming 


a fbrt in indiai, aa he led the forlorn :l}o|ip. He was 
killed dead in e and fell Into the trendi with 

all his lofty plum^ Edward ^as found dead at Ta- 
lavera, with the celpiirs regiment tied round his 


body. And the sh^ >in,whsidi H5nry was on board, 
that never ^ould itMk to human 

reef of |ne^ during the idght,—and 

of dgln: hundred men not fifty were saved-^^Of that 
number Henry wa^ no^—bi^t to body wask tond 
neat day on the sand, alonjii; with ftiose of mapy of the 
crew, and buried, as it des^Ved, aft honours, and 
in a place where sailors slept, 

' '|{ ■' » r 

It\ one month, ode little montl^ 4id to tidings of 
the three deaths reach Sunny-side. A Oovemmmit 
letter informed her of Williiun’s Into^ ond 

added, that, on account of the diatinguished eharac- 
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ter of thte young soldier^ a email pension would be 
settled on hie mother. Had’ she been starving of 
want, instead of bleat witli competence, that word 
would have liad then no meaning to her ear. Yet 
true it is, that a human—an earthly pride, cannot be 
utterly extinguished, even by severest anguish, in a 
mother’s heart, yea even aldiough her best hopes iirc 
garnered up in heaven; and tlie weeping widow could 
not help feeling it now, when, with tlie black wax be¬ 
low her cye^slie read how her dead boy hi^^^iot 
fallen in tl^ltrvice of an ungrateful state, JPlew 
days afterwards, a letter came from himsell^ written in 
the liighes|p>pirits and tenderest adVctiuii. His mo¬ 
ther looked at every word,-—every letter,—every dash 
of the pen;—and stiU one thought, one tliought only, 
was in her soul, the living hand that traced these 
lines, where, what, is it now ?” But this was the first 
blow only; ere the new<*^sioon w'as visible, the widoAV 
knew that she was altogether childless. 

It was in a winter hurricane that her youngest boy 
had perished ^ and the names of those whose health 
luid hitherto been remembered at every festal Christ¬ 
mas, throughout all die parish, from the Castle to the 
liumblest hut, were now either , suppressed within 
the heart, or pronounced with a low voice and a 
sigh. During tliree montlis. Sunny-side looketl almost 
as if uninliabited. Yet die smoke from one chunney 
told that the childless widow was sitting alone ta her 

fireside; and when her only servant was spoken to a}. 

4 
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diiiroh^ or on the village green, and asked how her 
niistres!? was hearing these dispensations, tlie an** 
Bwer was, that her health seemed little, if at all im¬ 
paired, and that die tilked of coming to divine ser¬ 
vice in a few weeks, if her strength would permit 
She had been seen, through the leafless hedge, stand¬ 
ing at the parlour window, and had motioned with 
her hand to a neighbour who, in passing, had un¬ 
covered his liead. Her weekly bounty to several poor 
and^d-ridden persons had never n^Wed but one 
weeR intermission. It Waa always them on 

Saturday night; and it was on a Saturday night 

11 

all tlie parish had been tlirowii into tears, v^ith the 
news tliat Henry’s ship had been wrecked, ^ and the 
brave boy drowned. On that evening she had for¬ 
gotten the poor. ^ 

But now the Spring had put forth her tcmler buds 
and blossoms,—had strewn the black ground npder tlie 
shrubs with dowers,^—and wag bringing up the soft, 
tender, and beautiful green over the awakening face 
of the earth. There was a, revival of the spirit of life, 
and gladness over the gardetHi and the one encircling 
iield of Sunriyside; and so Ukewise, under the grace of 
Clod, was there a revival of the soul that had been 
sorrowing within its conoealrin^t On the first sweet 
dewy Sabbath of May, the widow i^as seen closing 
behind her the little ^ite gate, which for some months 
her hand had not tdfthed. She gave a gracious, but 
mournful smile, to all her friends, af she passed on 
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through the midst of 0]iem, along with the minister, 
who had joined her on entering the church-yard; 
and although it was observed that she turned pale as 
she sat down in her pew, with^c Biblc^s and Psalm¬ 
books that hatl belonged to her sons lying before her, 
as they themselves had enjoined when they went away, 
yet her face brightened even as her heart began to 
burn within her at the simple music of the psalm. 
The prayere of the congregation had some months 
before been, Requested, for her, as a person in great 
distress; ana during service, the young minister, ac¬ 
cording to her desire, now said a few simp^ words, thaU 
intimated to the congregation, that the childless widow 
was, through his lips, returning thanks to Almighty 
Go<l, fbr tliat he had not forsaken her in her trouble, 

I 

but i^nt reflation and peace. 

From that day she was seen; as before, in her house, 
in her garden, along the many pleasant walks all about 
the village, and in the summer evenings, though not 
so often as fimnerly, in the dwellings of her friends, 
both high and low. From hc^ presence a more gentle 
manner seemed to be breathed Over the rude, and a 


4 , 

more heartfislt delicacy jover the refined. Few had 
sttfiered as she had sufiered; all her losses were sudfi 
as could be underst^, felt, and wept over by all 
hearts; and all Ixiisterousness or levity of joy would 


have seemed an outrage on her^ who, sad and melan¬ 


choly herseb^ 3 ret wished all aitrund her happy, and - 


oibm lighted up her countenance with a grateful smile. 
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at the aight pf that pleasure which ahe cojld not but 
observe to be soO;ened» sobered^ and subdued Ibr her 

I * 

sake. 

Such was the account; of her, her sorrows, and her 
resignation, which I received on the first visit I paid 
to a family near Casde-Hohn, after the final consom- 
mation of her grief. Well known to me had all the 
dear boys been; their fiither and unae had 'been 
labourers in the same vineyard ; and as 1 had alW^aye 
been a welcome visitor, when a boy, at the Manse of 
Casdle^Holm, so had I been, when a xAMt, at Stinny- 
side. Last time t had been there, it w& during the 
holidays, and I had acoompanied the three boys on 

, I 

their fishing excursions to the Lochs in the nioor; and 
in the evenings pursued with them their humble and 
useful studies: so 1 could not leave Castte-Holm with¬ 
out visiting Sunnyside, although my h^t misgave 
me, and I wished 1 could have delayed it till another 
summer. 

A 

I sent word that t wiw coming' to see her, and I 
found her sitting m that well-known little parlour, 
whore I had partaken thjjf pleasure of so mafty fti&rry 
evenings, wi^ those whose laujgpitter was tiow extin¬ 
guished. We sat for a wWo together speaking of 
ordinary topics, and then utterly But the re¬ 

straint die had imposed npbnhcrei^slte miher thou^^ 
unnecessary any longer, oe fidt it io be impossible; 
and rising up, w^sildto a littte d^> from which she 
brought forth t^ee nuiuattu^* and hud them down 
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iipon the table before us^ sayings “ Behold the faces 
of my three dead boys !" 

So bright^ breathing, and alive did they appear, that 
for a moment I felt impelled to speak to them, and to 
whisper their names. She beheld my emotion, and 
said unto me, " Oh ! could you believe tliat they are 
all dead ! Does not tliat smile on Willy's face seem 
as if it were^ immortal! Do not Edward's sparkling 
eyes look so bright as if the mists of death could never 
have overshadowed them! and tliink—Oh ! think, that 
ever Henry's golden hair should have been draggled 
in the brine, and fiUed Hill, full, 1 doubt not, of the 
soiling sand!“ 

I put the senseless images one by one to my lips, 
and kissed their foreheads—>far dearly had 1 loved 
these three brothers; and then I shut them up and re¬ 
moved them^ another part of tlie room. 1 wished to 
speak, but I could not; and, looking on the face of 
her who was before me, I knew tliat her, grief would 
find utterance, and that not until she had unburthen- 
ed her heart could it be restored to repose. 

They would tell you. Sir, that I bear my trials 
well; but it is not so. Many, many imresigned and 
ungrateful tears has my God to forgive in me, a poor, 
weak, and repining worm* Almost every day, al¬ 
most every night, do I we^ before these silent and 
beautiful phantoms; and when 1 wipe away the 
breath and mist of tears from their facJlj^^tlierc are 
they smiling contuiually upon me! Oh! deadi is a 
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shocking ti^ought when it is linked in love witli crea¬ 
tures so young as tliese I More insupportable is gusJiing 
tenderness, than even dry despair; and, methinks, I 
could bear to live without them, and never to sec 
tliem more, if I could only cease to pity them ! I^t 
that can never be. It is for them I weep> not fbr my¬ 
self. If they were to be restored to life, would I not 
lie down with thankfulness into the grave ? William 
and Edward were struck down, and died, as they 
thought, in glory and triumph. Death to them was 
merciful. But who can know, although they may 
try to dream of it in horror, w^at the youngest of 
them, my sweet Harry, suffered, through that long 
dark bowling night of snow, when the ship was go¬ 
ing to pieces on the rocks f’ 

That last dismal thought held her for a while silent; 
and some tears stood in drojfs on her ef^e-laahes, hut 
seemed again to be absorbed. Her heart appeared 
unable to cling to the horrors of the shipwreck, al¬ 
though it covete^ihem; and lier thoughts reverted to 
other objects. ** I often into the rooms where 
they used to sleep, iund look on iheir beds till I tliink 
1 see their faces lying with shut eyes on their pil¬ 
lows. Early in the morning, do I often think I hear 
them singing—I waken from troubled unrest, as if 
the knock of their sportive hands Were at my door 
summoniiMfe, me to rise. All their stated hours of 
study anomPplay—wwhen they went to school and re¬ 
turned from ib—when they came into meals«»when 
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they said their prayers—when they went leaping at 
night to bed as lightsomely, after all the day’s fatigue, 
as if they liad 'just risen* Oh !**-S!r—at all these 
and many^ andm^uiy a tbne besides these, do 1 
thrak of them whom you loved.** - 

While thus she kept mdulghig the pas^n of her 
grief, she observed the tears I could no longer con¬ 
ceal ; and the eight of my somvw seemed to give, for 
a time, a loftier cbarocter to hers, aa if my weakness 
made her aware of her own, and she had become 
cetisciotiB of the character of h<u^ vain lamentations. 
** Yet, why should bitterly weep? Pain had not 
troubled them--.passioii had not disturbed thm^vice 
had not polluted the#. May 1 not say, My children 
are to heaven with their Ta1her'*-^ai>d ought 1 not, 
thersAbre, to dry up all these fboliih tears now and for 
evermoeie^** 4 

Coi^itosure was suddenly shed over her eouixte- 
tiance, like geirtle sun4i|^t over a oheerlefiS day, and 
^ looked around tiie room as if sSsr^ing for s<»ne 
pleasant objects that eluded |jir sight ** See,” said 
ehe, yonder are all thcbr books, arranged just as 
Henry arranged them on Ida unexpected visit Alas ! 
too many of them aiwabeiut the troubles fold battles of 
the sea 1 But it malttera not now. You are looking at 
that drawing. It was dona hy himself,-—that is the 
ship he was ao preud of, sidling in smtlMne suad a 


pleaiamt breeae. Another ship indeed vm she soon 
e#ce, when she lay upen the reefl But as tet'ibe 
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book% I them out of their places and dust them, 
axHl return them to their places, every week. 1 used 
to read to wy boys, sitting round my knees, out of many 
of these bodka> hsfbre they could read Uieiiiselvcs,^ 
but now I never peruse them^ for their cheertul stories 
are not for me. But there is one Book I do rciid, and 
without it I ^ould long have been dead. The 
mcffe the heart suffers* the more does it understand 
that Book. Never do, 1 read a single chapter, without 
feeling assured of sometliing more awful in our na¬ 
ture than I felt before. My own heart misgive^ me ; 
my own soul betrays me -; idliipty comforts desert me 
in a panic; Init never yet once did 1 read one whole 
page of the NeW'Testament thit I did not know that 
the eye of God is on all his creatures, and on me like 
the rest, tliough my husband and all my sons are dead, 
and 1 may have many years yet to,live alone on die 

earth.'* . S 

»* 

After this we walked out into the little avenue, now 
dark with the deep rich shadows of summer beauty. 
We looked at that beauty, and spoke of the surpassing 
brightness of the weather during all June,< and ad- 
« vancing July. It is not in nature always to be sad; 
and the remembrance of all her melancholy and even 
miserable coBfessiona was now like an uncertain echo, 

^ as I beheld a pladd smile on her &ce, a smile of sudi 
perfect^tsignation# that it might not falsely be called 
a smUellf joy. We stood at the little white gate; and 
with a gentle Voice, dial podectly accorded with that 
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expression, she bade God bless me; and then witli 
composed steps, and now and tlien turning np, as she 
walked along, tlie massy flower-branches of the labur¬ 
num as bent with their load of beauty they trailed 
upon the ground, she disappeared into that retirement, 
which, notwithstanding all I had seen and heard, J 
could not but think deserved almost to be called hap¬ 
py, in a world which even the moat thoughtless know 
is a world of sorrow. 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 


In Summer there is beauty in the wili^est nmors al’ 
Scotland^ and theVayfaring na^ who sits down for 
an hour's rest beside some little spring tliut flows un¬ 
heard through the brightened moss and watcr-crcsses^ 
feels his weary heart revived l)y the silent, serene, and 
solitary prospect. On every side sweet 8unn|[|^ots of 
verdure smile towards him from among the melan¬ 
choly heather—unexpectedly in the solitude a stray 
sheep, it may be with its lambs, starts half-alaimcd at 
his motionless flgure—‘insects large, bright, and beau-* 
tiful come careering by him through the desert air— 
nor does die Wild want its own songsters, tlie grey 
linnet, fond of the blooming furze, and now and then 
the lark mounting up to Heaven above the summits 
of the green pastoral hills. During sucli a sunshiny 
hour, the*' lonely cottage on the waste seems to stand 
in a paradise; and as he rises to pursue his journey. 
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the traveller looks back and blesses it witli a mingled 
emotion of deb'ght and envy. There, thinks he, abide 
the children of Innocence and Contentment* the two 
most benign spirits that watch over human life. 

But other thoughts arise in the mind of him who 
may chance to journey through the same scene in the 
desolation of Winter. The cold bleak sky girdles the 
moor as with a belt of ice-^iib is frozen in air and on 
earth. The silence is not of repose but extincUon— 
Olid should a solitary human dwelling catch liis eye 
half-buried in the snow, he is sad for the sake of diem 
whose^ destiny it is to abide for from the cheerful 
haum^of men, shrouded up in melancholy^ by poverty 
held in thrall, or pining away in unvisited and untend* 
eci disease. 

But, in good truth, the heart of lifb is but 

imperfectly discovered from its countenance ; and be¬ 
fore we .can know what the summer, or what the win* 

f * 

ter yields for enjoyment or tri^ to our oountrys pea< 
santry, we must have conversed with them in their 
fields and l>y their firesides ; and made ourselves ao 
quainted with the powerM ministry of the Seasons, 
not over those objects alone t^t fe^^ eye and the 
imagination, but over all the incidlai^, occupations, 

and events that 

( 

the poor. 

> 

I have and simple story to tell of the wimrnr- 

life of the moorland cottager'-*^ story but of one even- 

a I 

ing—with few events and no signal catastrophA-^but 


mod^ or eonatitote the existence of 
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whidti may haply please those hearts whose delight !t 
is to thiidi on the humble uiider-plots that are carry* 
ing on in the great Drama of Liib« 

Two cottagef^s> husband and wife^ were sitting by 
their cheerful peat^dve one winter evening, in a small 
lonely hut on the ^tge of ^a wide moor, at some miles 
distance fi^om ahy bthmr habitation. There bad been, 
at one time, ^eiul huts of the same kind erected 
dose together, and ixth^^|^ by families of the poor¬ 
est class of day-labour^rwho found worV ainong the 
distant ^rms, and at night returned to dwellings Which 

I 

were rent-free, with their little gardens won from the 
waste. But one family after another had dwindled 
away, and the turf-built huts had all fallen into ruins, 
except one that had always stood in the centre of this 
little solitary village, with its stuumer-wdls covered 
with the ridiest honeysuckles, and in tlie midst of the 

its 

smoke into the clear wiStdr sky—and its little end- 

\ I 

window, now ligkt^ up, was the only gromid star 
that shone towards the belated traveller, if any sudi 
ventured to cross, on a winter night, a scene so dreary 
and desolate. The affairs of the smaB household were 
all arranged for the night*' The little ^gh poney 
that had drawn in a sledge, from the'heart of the 
Black-Moss, the fiiel by whose blaiie the cotters were 
now sitting i^eerily, and the Httle, Highland cow, 
whose milk enabled them to live, were standing ami¬ 
cably together, under covWr of a rude shinl, oi which 


brightest of all die gardWis. It alone now sent up 
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one side war formed by tlie pcat^stack^ and whidb was 
at once byte, and etable^ and hen»roost. Within, the 
clock ticked cheerfully as the dre-light reached its old 
oak-wood case across the yellow-isanded floor—and a 
famall round table stood between^ covered with a snow- 
white cloth, on which were and oat-cakes, the 
morning-, mid-day, and evening meal of these frugal 
and contented cotters. The epades and the mattocks 
of tlie labourer were coUe^^ into one comer, and 
showed that the succeedingwjf• was the blessed Sab¬ 
bath—wiiile on the wocdeii cliimney-piece was seen 
lying an open Bible ready for family worship. 

The father and the mother were sitting together 
without opening their lips, but with their hearts over¬ 
flowing with happiness, for on this Saturday-night 
they were, every minute, mcppcting to hear at the 
latdi the hand of their only daughter, a maiden of 
aliout fijfteen years, who was at service with a farmer 
over the hills. This dutifi^chlld was, as tliey knew, 
to bring home to them her sah^won penny fee,** 
a pittance which, in the beauty of her girl-hood, she 
earned singing at her work, and which, in the benig¬ 
nity of that sinless tune> dhe would pour with tears m-> 
to the bosoms she so dearly loved. Forty 'shillings 
a-year were all the wages of Hannah Lee—’but 
though she wore at her labour a tortoise-shell comb in 
her auburn hair, and though in the kirk none were 
(Hiore becomingly arrayed than ^le, one half, at least, 
pf her earnings were'to be reserved for the holiest of 
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all purposes^ and her kind innocent hcarl wa» glacU 
dened when she Idbked on the little purse that was^ 
on the long-expected Saturday^night^ to be taken trom 
her bosoin> and put, with a blessing, into tlie hand of 
her father, now growing old at his daily toils. 

Of such a child the happy cotters were thinking in 
ilieir silence. And well indeed might tliey be called 
iiuppy. It is at that sweet season that filial i)iety is 
most beautifuh Their own Hannah had just outgrown 
the mere unthinking gladness of cliildhood, but had 
not yet reached that time, when inevitable selfishness 
mixes with the pure current of love. Siie had begun 
to tliiiik on what lier affectionate heai't bad felt so 
long ; and when she looked on the pale face and bend¬ 
ing frame of her mother, on tlic deepening wrinkles 
and whitening hairs of her father, often would she lie 
w'ceping for their sakes on her midnight bed—und 
wish that she were beside them as they slept, that she 
might kneel down and kiss them, and mention their 
bames over and over again in her prayer. The pa¬ 
rents whom before she had only loved, her expanding 

■r 

heart now also venerated. With gushing tenjdemeas 
was now mingled a holy fear and an awful reverence, 
^he had discenied the relation ia ^]irhich she an only 
child stood to her poor parents now that they were 
getting old, and tliere was not a passage in Scripture 
that spake of parent^ or of children, from Joseph sold 
into slavery, to Mary weeping below the Cross, that 
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was not written, never to be obliterated, on her un- 
eorrupted heart. 

I'he father rose from his 8eat> oad went to the door 
to 1<K^ out into the night. The stars Were in thou- 
Bands-—and the fuU moon was risen. It was almost 
light as da^, and the snow, that seemed encrusted with 
diamonds, was so hardened by the frost, that his 
daughter’s homeward feet would leave no mark on its 

I ' 

surface. He had been toiling all day among the dis¬ 


tant Castle-woods, and, stiiT and wearied as he now 
was, he was almost tempted to go to meet his child— 
but his wife’s kind voice distnladed him, and returning 

' r f * 

to the fireside, they begaif to talk of her whose image 

' ' \ I ' V 

had been so long passing bemre them in their silence. 
She is growing up to be a bonny lassie,” said the 

' I ' . I ^ '* 

ittother; ^her long snd weary Attendance on me dur- 
ing lever down awliile—but 

now hf sprout!]^ fkst and fair as a lily, and may 
of God be as dew and as sunshine to our 


LSt ' ’ * 


sweel iShwer all the days she bloometb npon this 


eaarth^^' Agnes^** replied the father, "we are 

not v^ dldyet—ihotigh we are getting older—and a 
few years ndp'brmg her to woman’s estate, and what 
tliini^ On tide fdiH^ink ye, human or brute, would 
ever 'think of injuring Why, 1 was speaking 


about her yesterday to the minister as he was riding 
by, and he tc^d me that none aii;^ered at the Exami¬ 
nation in the Eirk so well as Hannah. Poor thing— 
I well t])ink she has all the Bible by heart—indeed. 
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she has read but little else—only some stories, too true 
ones, of the blessed martyrs, and some o* the auld sangs 
o' Scothind, in wliich there is nothing but what is good, 
and whieli, to be sure, she sings. Cod bless her, sw*eet- 
cr than any laverock.” '*^Ayc—were we both to die this 
very night she w'ould be happy. Not that she would 
f<jrgct us all ihe days of her life. But have you not seen, 
liu^band, that God always makes the orphan liappy 
None so little lonesome as they ! They come to make 
frienils o' all the bonny anti sweet things in tiic world 
around them, and nil the kind hearts in the world 
make friends o’ them. They come to know that God 
IS more especially the Father o* tliem on earth whose 
parents he has tiikcn up to heaven—and therefore it is 
tlirit they for whom so many have fears, fear not at all 
for themselves, hut go dancing and singing along like 
cliildrcn ^liasc piu’ents arc both alive! Would it not 
be so with our dear Hannah ? So douce and thought- 
lyl a child—^l)ut never sad nor miserable—ready it is 
true to shed tears for little, but as ready to dry them 
up and break out into smiles! I know not wlxy it is, 
husband, but this night my heart warms towards Her be¬ 
yond usual. The moon and stars are At this moment 
looking down upon her, and she looking up to them, 
as she is glinting homewards over the snow. 1 wisl\ 
she were but here, and taking the comb out o* her bon¬ 
ny hair and letting it all fall down in clusters before 
the fire, to melt away die cranreuch !” 

Wliile the parents were thus speaking of their daugh- 
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ter, a lou4 sug^h of wind came suddenly over the cot- 

A 

tage, and the leolQess ash«tree under whose shelter it 
atood^ creaked and groaned dismally as it passed by. 
The father started .up, and going again to the door, saw 
that a sudden change had come over tlie face of the 
night. The moon had nearly disappeared, and was just 
visible in a dim, yellow, glimmering den in Uic sky. All 
the remote stars were obscured, ahd only one or two 
faintly seemed in a sky tliat half an hour before was 
perfectly cloudless, but that was now driving with 
rack, and mist, and sleet, die whole atmosphere being 
in commotion. He. stood for a single moment to 
observe the direction of this unforeseen storm, and 
then hastily adeed for his staff. *'' 1 tliought l.had been 
more weather-wise—«■ A storm is coming doivn from the 
Cairnl^ae-lMiWse, and we shall have iiotliing but a wild 
ni|^t** He then whistled on his dog—an old sheep¬ 
dog, too old for its former labours—and set off to meet 
hU daughter, who might then, for ought he knew, 1^ 
crosmng tlie 31ack-BiosB« The mother accompanied 
her husband to the door, and took a long frightened 
look at lite wgty sky. As she kept gazing, it became 
atUbmore t^lble. The last shied of blue was ex- 
Ungmsked'-Hthe wind went whirling in roai'ing ed- 
dtes« and great flakes of snow circled about in the mid¬ 
dle air, whether drifted up from Hie ground, or driven 
down from Uie clouds, the frar-stricken mother knew 
not, but she at least knew, that it seemed a night of 
danger, despair, and death. ** Lord have mercy on 
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us, James, what will become of our poor bairn !“ But 
her husband heard not her words, ibr he was already 
out of sight in the snow-storm, and she was left to tlie 
terror of her own soul in that lonesome cottage. 

Little Hannah Lee had left her master's house, soon 
as tlie rim of the great moon was seen by her eyes, that 
liad been long aitsdously watching it from the window^ 
rising, like a joyiUl dream, over the gloomy mountain* 
tops; and all by herself she tripped along beneath the 
l)eauty of the silent heaven. Still as she kept ascend- 

r 

ing and descending the knolls id^at lay in the bosom of 
the glen, she sung to herself sopg, a hymn, or a 
psalm, without the accompaniment <if the streams, now 
all silent in the frost; and ever alKd anon site stopped 
to try to count the stars that lay in some mor^ beauti¬ 
ful part of the dky, or gazed on tbe coaisteEattou9t}iat 
she knew, and called them, in hef t>y the names 
they bore among the shepherds. ' There were hpne to 

I 

hear her voice, or see her smiles, but ear.miil eye 
of Providence, As on she glix|ed,'Wid took Imr lodkk 
from heaven, she saw her own HtUe 
rents waiting for her arrival—the Bible'C^ned for 
worship—her own little room kept so neatly for her, 
with its mirror hanging by the window, in whioh' to 
braid her hair by the morning light—her bed prepar¬ 
ed for her by her mother's hand—the primroses in her 
garden peeping through the snow—old Tray, who 
ever welcomed her home with his dim white eyes— 
the poney and the cowfriends all, and inmates ^of 
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tlijit happy household. So stepped she alon^, while 
the snow diamonds glittered around her feet, and the 
frost wove a wreath of lucid pearls round her fore¬ 
head. 

She had now reached the edge of the Black-moss, 
which lay half way between her master’s and her fa¬ 
ther’s dwellingj, when she heard a loud noise coming 
down Glen-Scrae, and in a few seconds she felt on her 
face some flakes of snow. She looked up the glen, 
and saw the snow-storm coming down, fast as a flood. 
She felt no fears; but she ceased her song ; and 
had there been a human eye to look upon licr there, 
it might have seen a shadow on her face. She con¬ 
tinued . her course, and felt bolder and bf)lder 
eycry step that brought her nearer to her parents* 
But the snow-storm had now reached the 
Black-moss; and broad line of light that had Inin in 
the (Erection of her home, was soon swallow'ed up, 
and the child was in utter diirkiicss. She saw no¬ 
thing but Uie flakes of snow, interminably intermin¬ 
gled, and furiously wafted in the air, dose to her head ; 
she heard nothing but one wild, fierce, fitful howl. 
Tlie cold became intense, and her little feet and hands 
^ere fast being benumbed into insensibility. 

It is a fearful cliange," muttered tlic child to 

berself; but still she did not fear, for she had been 

* 

born in a moorland cottage, and lived all hef days 
among the hardships of the hills. " WTiat will become 
of the poor sheep thought she,—but still she scarcc- 

4 
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ly thought of her own danger, for innocence, and 
youth, and joy, are slow to think of aught evil befall¬ 
ing themselves, and thinking benignly of all living 
things, forget their own fear in their pity for others* 
sorrow. At last, she could no longer discern a single 
mark on the snow, cither of human steps, or of sheep- 
tract, or the foot-print of a wild-fowl. Suddenly, too, 
she felt out of breath and e^austod,-—and, shedding 
tears for herself at last, sank down in the snow, 

It was now that her heart began to quake with 
fear. She remembered stories of shepherds lost in the 
snow,—of a mother and a child frozen to death on 
tliat very moor,—and, in a lUcsnent, she knew that 
she was to die. Bitterly did the poor child weep, for 
deatli was terrible to her, who, though poor, enjoyed 
the bright little wprld of youth and innocence. The 
skies of heaven were dearer than she knew to her,«^ 
so %vere the fiowers of earth. She had'been happy'at 
her workj—happy in her sleep,—-happy in the kirk on 
Sabbath. A thousand thoughts had the solitary child, 
—and in her own heart wai^ a ^ring.of happiness, 
pure and undisturbed as any fount that qparikles ua« 

4 

seen all the year through in some quiet noek among the 
pastoral hOla* But now there w^aa to be an tod of ^ 
this,—she was to be frozen to death—andU^^fl^re tiH 
the thaw might come; and then b^ would ifihd 
her body, and carry it away to be buried in the kirk- 
yard. '• 

The tears were frozen oii her cheeks r as soon as 
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«nd scarcely had her little hands strength to 
clasp themselves together, as the thought of an over¬ 
ruling and merciftd l^ord came across her heart. Then, 
indeed, the feaTlsr of tliis religious child were calmed, 
and she heard without terror the plover's wailing cry, 
and the deep boom of the bittern sounding in the moss. 

I will repeat the Lord's Trayer.” And drawing her 
plaid more closely around her, she whispered, be¬ 
neath its incifectual cover ; Our FatJier which art in 
* 

Heaven, hallowed be thy name,'—thy kingdom come, 
—thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven." Had 
human aid been within fifty yards, it could have been 
of no avail—eye coul^ not see her—ear could not hear 
her in tliat howling darkness. But that low prayer 
WHS beard in the centre of eternity,—and that little 
sinless child was lying in the sncn% beneath the all- 
seeing eye of God. 

The maiden having prayed to h^ jPatber in Heaven 
—then thought of her fk^er on earth. Alas! they 
were not far separ^d! The father was lying but a 
short distance from hia child;—^he too had sunk down 
in the drifting snow> after having, in leas than an 
hour, exfalRisted all the strengdi of fear, pity, hope, 
^spair, resignation, that could- rise in a iather's 

^ riacue his only child ftotn 
de^ak, thinkiftgtfeaMSi^^spel^^ exertion might en¬ 
able them to perish in e^ other's arms. There they 
lay, within a stone's throw each other, while a huge 
snow*<drift waa every moment piling itself up into a 
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more insiirmouiitable barrier between the d^^ing pereiit 
and his dying i^ld. 

There was all this while a blaahig fire in the cot¬ 
tage—a white spread table—«and beds prepared for 
the family to lie dowtr in peace. Yet was slic who 
sat therein more to be pitied than the old man and the 
child stretched upon the snow* 1 Will not go to 
seek them—tliat Would be tempting Providence—aivd 
wilfully jetting out the lamp of li&. No 1 1 will abide 
here^ and pray^.for their souls!** Then^ as she knelt 
down^ looked she at the useless drh burning away so 
cheerfullyj when all she loved might be dying of eold 
—and^ unable to bear (he thoughl^ she shrieked out a 
prayer^ as if she might piarce tl^ sky up to the very 
throne of God, and send with it her own miserable 
soul to plead before him for the deliverance of her 
child and husband. She tlmn fell down in blessedifor- 
getfuluess of all trouble, in tho midst of the solitary 

cheerfulness of that bright-bumMg hoiaaih-jM^sid tiie 

*■ 1 

.Bible, which she had been trying to read in the pauses 
of her agonyi remained clasped hands* 

Hannah Lee bed been a'servant for -incfre 'than sht 
months-o-and it was not to be thought that she Was 
not beloved in her masti||^*s family. Boasi after Slu^ had 
left the house, her maat^s Son^ ayooth of about ei^- 
Ceen years, who hod been amoi^ the hills looking fi& 
ter the sheep, came home, and was disappointed to find 
that he had lost an opportunity of accompanying Han¬ 
nah part of the way to her fat!ief*s cottage. But the 
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hour of eight had gone by^ and not even the company 
of young William Grieve could induce die kind-heart¬ 
ed daughter to delay setting out on her journey a few 
minutes beyond the time promised to her parents. ** I 
do not like the night,’* said William—" there will be 
a fresh fall of snow soon, or the witch of Glen Scrae 
is a liar, for a enow cloud is hanging o'er the Birch- 

t 

tree-linn, and it may be down to the Bli^ck-moss as 
soon as Hannah Lee.*' So he called his two sheep¬ 
dogs that had taken their place under the long-table 
before the window, and set out, half in joy, half in 
fear, to overtake Hannah^ and see her safely across the 
Black-moss. 

The snow began to dijift so fast, diat before he had 
reached the h^d of glen, thci’e was nothing to be 
seen but a little bit of the wooden rail of the briilge 
across the Sauch-burn. William Grieve was the most 
active shepherd in a large pastoral porish'—he had oft¬ 
en past the night among the ■ wintry liills for the sake 
of a few «heep, and all .the snow that ever fell from 
heaven would not have made him turn back when 

Honnsh Lee was before him; and as his terrihed heart 
# 

told him, in imminent danger of being lost.^As he axl- 
vanced, he felt that it was ncjj^nger a walk of love or 
frtendsliip, for which he had been glad of an excuse. 
!Death stared him in the face, and his young soul, now 
beginning to feel all the passipns of youth, was filled 
with frenzy. He had seen Hannah every day—at 
be fireside—at work-in the It^k—on holidays—at 
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prayers—'bringing supper to his aged parents—smil¬ 
ing and singii^ about the house from morning till 
night. She had often brought his own meal to him 
among the hills—and he now found that though he 
had never talked to her ^out love, except smilingly 
and playfully, that he loved her beyond father or 
mother or his own soul. " I "will save thee, Hannali^" 
he cried with a loud sob, ''or lie down beside thee in 
the snow—and we will die together in our youth.*' A 
wild whistling wind went by him, and the snow-flakes 
whirled so fiercely round his head, that he staggered 
on for a while in utter blindness. He knew the path 
that Hannah must have taken, and went forwards 
shouting aloud, and stopping every twenty yards to 
listen for a voice. Hfe sent his Well-trained dogs over 
the snow in all directions—repeating to them her name, 
*' Hannah Lee,” that the dumb anhhals might, in their 
sagacity, know for whom they w^e 86^chi»g; and 
as they looked up in his face, and srt olf to scour the 
moor, he almost believed that they knew his meaning, 
(and it is probable they did,) aftd Were eager to jfind in 
her bewilderment kind'maiden by whose hand 
they had so often been fed. Often 4ie»ii they off into 
the darkness, and as retume^^lkLt their looks 
showed that ev^ry quest had been' in vain. Mean¬ 
while the snow was of a fearful depth, and falling 
without intermission or diminution. Had the young 
shepherd been thus alone, walking across the moor on 
his ordinary business, it is prol^ble that he might 
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have been alatmed for his own safbty>^nay that, 
in spite of his strength ami agility, he might have 
sunk down beneath the inclemency of the night and 
perished. But now the passion of his soul carried him 
witli supernatural stren^h along, and extricated him 
from wreath and pit&l. Still there was no trace of 
poor Hannah Lee^^nd <me of his dogs at last came 
close to his ihet, woril out entirely, and afVoid to leave 
its master-—^while the other was mute, and, as the 
shepherd thotight, probably unable to force its way 
out of some hollow or through some iSoundering drift. 
Then he all at ouce knew that Hannah Lee was dead 
-<*and dashed himself down in the snow in a fit of 
passion. It was the first time that the youth had ever 
been sorely tried^ull his hutdenand unconscious love 
for the fair lost girl had flowed up fr^ the bottom of 
hishearU-and at once theade object which had blessed 
his life and made him die hap|»iest of the happy, was 
taken away and cruelly destroyed—m that sullen, 
wrathful, baffled/ and dea|iairing, there he lay cursing 
his existence, and in too great agony to think of prayer, 
" God,” he than though^ ^ has forsdcen me, and why 
riiould he think on nie, when he su^m one so good 

and beautiful as Hannah to be ih»en to death God 

« 

thought both of him and Hannah—and throuf^ his 
infinite mercy forga^the sinnw in his wild turbulence 
of passion. William Grieve had never gone to bed 
w'ithout joining in prayer—and he revered the Sab- 
bath^lay and kept it holy. Much is forgiven to the 
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biifnan heart, by him yrho 90 fe&rfblly framed it ,* and 
God is not slow to pardon the lore which one htmian 
being bears to another, in his frailty*-««0vm though that 
love forget or arraign his own unsleeping providence* 
His voice has told us to love one «iiat}>af»^nd Wil¬ 
liam loved Hannah in simplicity, innodoip^ and truth* 
That she should perish was a thought so dreadful, 
that, in its agony, God seemed a ruthless being**^ 
“ bk>w*--*blow*«4dow**--and drift us up for ever--we 
cannot be £ir asunder—*Q Haunah^Hiumah—think 
ye not that the fearful God has forsaken us 

As the boy groanedtheife words passionately through 
his quivering lips, there WfUi a sudtai lowness rn the 
air, and he heard the barking pf his absent dog, while 
the one at his feet hurried off in the direetion of the 
sound, and soon Ipudly joined,the cry* It was not a 
bark of 8iirprise->**or anger—or liMKr<«*^bat of recogni¬ 
tion and lov» William ^tuig vp' Jhm his bed in 

to 

the snow, and with his heart knoddng at his bosom 
;even to ekkness, be rushed headlong thasough the drifts^ 
with a giant's strength* and feiU dowitholf dehl with 

1 

joy and terror beside the body of Hannah Iiee* 

But he soon recovered from that 0tt and hfring the 
cold corpse in his omub he kissed her %e, and her 
cheeks, and her ioreheach end her elesed eyes^ .till, os 
he kept gazing on h«r free iit utter d^spohr# her head 
fell back on his shoulder, and ji long deep sxgli catne 
from her inmost bosom. ** She is yet alive, thank 
God .'"—and os that expression left his lips for the first 
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time that nighty he felt a pang &f remorse: 1 said, O 

God> that thou hadst forsaken us^I am not worthy to 
be saved; but let not this maiden perish, for the sake 
of her parents, who have no other child." The dis.. 
traded yduth prayed to God with the same earnest¬ 
ness as if he^had been beseeching a fellow-creature, in 
whose hand was the power of life and of death. The 
presence of tlie Great Being was felt by him in the 
dark and howling wild, and strength was imparted to 
him as to a deliverer. He bore along the fair child in 
ills arms, even as if she bad been a lamb. The snow¬ 
drift blew not—the wind fell dead—a sort of glimmer, 
like that of an upbreaking anjl disparting storm, ga¬ 
thered about him—his dogs barked, and jumped, and 
burrowed joyfully in the snow—and the youth, strung 
in sudden hope, exclaimed,'' With the blessing of 
God, who has not deserted us in our sore distress, will 
I carry tliee, Hannah,, in my arms, and lay thee down 
alive in the house of Uiy father.” At this moment 
there were no stars in heaven, but she evened her dim 
blue eyes upon him in whose bosom she was uncon¬ 
sciously lying, and said^ aa in a dremn, ** Send the rib¬ 
band that ties up my hair, aa <a keepsake tp Wilb'am 
Grieve."’ She thinka that abe is on her deatli-bed, 
and forgets not the son of her master. It is the voice 
of God that tells me she will not now die, and that, 
under His gi*ace, I shall be her deliverer.” 

The short-lived rage of the storm was soon over, 
and William could attend to tlie beloved beuig on his 
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bosom. The warmth of his heart seemed to infuse life 
into her’s; and as he gently placed her feet on the 
snow, till he muffled her up in his plaid^ as well os in 
her own^ she made an effort to stands and with ex- 
Ireme perplexity and bewilderment faintly inquired, 
wliere she was, and what fearful misfortune had be¬ 
fallen them ? She was, however, too weak to walk; 
and as her young master carried her along, she mur¬ 
mured, O William! what if my father be in the 
moor ?—For if you who need care so littW about me, 
have eome hither, as I supposQ, to my life, you 
may be sure that my father within doors dur- 

ing the storm." As shw'^jpdke it was calm below, but 
the wjiul was still alive in the upper air, and cloud, 
rack, mist, and sleet, were all driving about in the 
sky. Out shone for a moment the pallid and ghostly 

moon, througli a rent in the gloom, and by that uncer- 

> 

tain light, came staggering forward the figure of a man. 

Father—Father," cried Hann^—and^ his grey hairs 

were already on her cheek. Xke barking of the dogs 

0 

and the shouting of the young ah^herd had struck his 
ear, as the sleep of death was stoali^ ov^r him, and 
with tlic last effort of benumbed nature, he had roused 
himself from that fktal torpor, imd^prest through the 
snow-wreath that had separated hhn ilrinn kis child- 
As yet they knew not of the danger each had endured, 
—but each judged of the other’s suffering from their 
Own, and father and daughter regarded one another 
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as creatures rescued, and hardly yet rescued, from 
deaths 

But a few minutes ago, and die three human beings 
who loved each other so well, and now fbared not to 
cross die Moor in safety, were, as they thought, on 
their death-beds. Deliverance now shone upon them 
all like a gentle firie, di^Uhfg that pleasant but deadly 
drowsiness; and the old man was sbon able to assist 
William Grieve In lead£ng Hannidi along through the 
snow. Her colour and her warmth returned, and her 
lover—^for so might he W0ll now be called—^felt her 
heart gently beating iigainst his side. Filled os that 
heart was with gratitude to Ood, joy in her deliver¬ 
ance, love to her'|kther> and' imrest affection for her 
master’e soft, never before had the innocoat maiden 
known tthatr was happmest^M^itd never more was she 
to fcxrget it* ' The night was nbw almost Calm, and fast 
returning to its fbmsr beauty—when the party saw 
the first twinkle of the #e 'through the low window 
of the Cottage of the ^f^oor. They soon Were at the 
garden gate—an# to relieve the heart of the wife and 
mother withio/tii% 4idked ’l<todly and cheerfully-.- 
naming eadi odiatr femSiarlyi and laughing l>etween, 
like persons'wlmtfk^lhlown neither danger nor dis-* 
tress. * 

No voice answered ^xd within—no ^tstep come 

the door, which stood open as when the father had 
left it in his fear, and flow he thought with affright 

ii. 

that his wife, feeble as she was, had been unable to 
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support the lon^esi^ and had fc^wed him oui into 

the night, never to he brought home alive* As they 

bore Hannah into the houae^ this gave way to 

worse, for there upon the hard day door lay the mciN 

ther upon her face, as if murdered by Sflme savage 

blow. She was in the same deadly swoon into which 

slie had fiiUen on her husband's dcpeirtiure three hours 

_ ♦ 

before. The old maxi raised her up, and her pulse was 

still-^so was her heart—*her ihije pale and auiikeiw* 
and her body, cold jss ice^. ** ^liave recovered a daugh¬ 
ter,” said the old man, ** but 1 haye lost a wifeand 
he carried her, with a gvom, to the bed, on which lie 
laid her lifeless body. The sig]it was too much for 

Hannah, worn out as she was, and who had hitha)^ 

« 

been able to support herself in the delightful expecta¬ 
tion of gladdening her motber^s,heart by her salh.ar¬ 
rival.—She, too, now swooned away^ and, as she was 

4 ii 

placed on the bed beside her mother, it seemed, in¬ 
deed, that death, disappointd of his prey on the wild 
moor, had seized it in the cotfea^, and by the fireside. 
The husband khelt dow^ hy^befl-side, and H^ldhis 
wife's icy hand in his, wjule Willl^ Grieve, appalled 
and awe-strititen, hung.qvec his Hannahj azid inward¬ 
ly implored God diat the,nighf s wil^d (^ve^ture might 
not have so ghastly an md. But Hannah's youhg 
heart soon began once more to beat—and B<Km as she 
came to her recollection, she rose up with a &ioe wMter 
than ashes and free from all smiles, as if none had ever 
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played there, and joined her father and young master in 
their efforts to restore her mother to life. 

It was the merfcy of God that had struck her down 
to the earth, insensible to the shrieking winds, and 
the fears that would otherwise have killed her. Three 
lio) j'S of tliat wild storm had passed over her head, and 
bile heard notliing more than if she had been asleej) in 
a breathless night of the summer dew. Not even a 
dream.had touched hfer brain, and when she opened 

t* 

her eyes which, as she ‘thought, had been but a mo¬ 
ment shut, she had scarcely time to recal to her recol¬ 
lection the image of her husband rushing out into the 
storm, and of a daughter therein lovst, till she beheld 
that v^ry husband kneeling tenderly by her bed-side, 
and<that very daughter sihoothing tlie pillow on which 
licr aching temples reclined.' But she knew' from the 
white stedfast countenances before her that there had 
been tribulation and deliverance, and she looked on 
the beloved beings ministering by her bed, as more 
fearfully dear to her from tlic unimagined danger from 
‘''whicli she felt assured they had been rescued by the 

arm of the Almighty. ♦ 

1 

There is little need to speak pf returtiing recollec¬ 
tion, and returning strength. They Imd all now 
power to weep, and power to pray. The Bible had 
been lying in its place rpady for worship—and the fa¬ 
ther read aloud that chapter in which is narrated our 
Saviour’s act of miraculous power, by which he saved 
^ Peter from the sea. Soon as the" solemn tiioughts 
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awakened by that act of mercy so^similar to tliat which 
had rescued themselves from death hwl subsided, and 
they had all risen up from prayer^ th^ gathered them¬ 
selves in gratitude round the Utfre table which had 
stood so many hours spread*—and exhausted nature 
was strengthened and restored by a fru^ and simple 
meal partaken of in silent thankfulness- The whole 

story of the night was then ctdndy recitedU-and when 

% 

the mother heard how the stripling had followed her 
sweet Hannah into the stor«ij and home her in his 
arms through a hundred dc^Bted heaps—and then look* 
ed upon her in her pfide, so young» so ikuiooent, and 
so beautiful, she knew^ that were t| 2 e eluld indeed to 
become an orphan, there was One, who, if there was 
either trust in nature, or truth in religion^ would 
guard and cherish her all the dflys i^her Ule*. 

t • 

It was not nine o'clock when stosih oisae down 

' 1' If » 

from Glen Scrae upon the J&lac^-ixidsaj,. im in a 
imuse of silence the clock struck tWit^ve. Within 

these three hours William and Ii^gUiniih had led a life 

*■ ♦ ^ 

of trouble and of joy, tllrt h«(l e^ilarg^ and kfndled^ 
their hearts within them—and they iblt that beuee- 
for til they were to live wholly frir eadi other*# sakes. 
His love was the proud and exulting of a driver* 

er who, under Providence, |pd savnd froPI tka frost 
and the snow, the innocen^ and the beautjy'C^ whidh 
his young passionate heart had been so desperately 
• enffuioured—and he now thought of his own Hatmah 
Lee ever more moving about in his father's house, nert 
as a servant, but as a daughter—and when some few 
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]iappy years had gone by^ his own most beautiiul and 
most loving wile. The innocent maiden still called 
him her y<^ung master—but was not ashamed of the 
htly aff'ectioii which she now knew that she had long 
felt for the fearless youth on whose bosom she had 
thought herself dying in that cold and miserable 
moor. Her l^art leapt within her wdien she heard 
her parents bless him by his name—and when he took 

s 

her hand into liis before them^ and vowed before that 
Power who had that niglit saved them from the snow, 
that Hannoli Lee should ere long be his w edded w ife 
—she wept and sobbed as if he's: heart would break in 
a fit of strange aud insupportable happiness. 

The young shepherd rose to bid them farewell—• 
" My father will think I am lost," said he, w ith a 
grave smile, " and ijny Hannah’s mother knows what 
it is to fear for a child." So, nothing was s^iid to de¬ 
tain him, and tlie faihily went witli him to the door. 
The skies smiled as serenely as il’ a storm had never 
swept before the stars—the moon was sinking from 
^ her meridian, but in cloudless splendour—and the hoi- 
low of the hills w'as hushed as that of heaven. Dan¬ 
ger there w’as none over the placid night-scene—the 
happy youth soon grossed the Black-moss, now perfectly 
Still —and, perhaps, just^ as he was passing, with a 
sliudder of gratitude, the very spot where his sweet 
Hannah' I.«ee had so nearly perished, she was lying 
down to sleep in her innocence, or dreaming of one 
now dearer to‘'her than ^11 on earth but her parents. 
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It was on a ^ejrca Bciwling winter day that I 

4 

was crossing the dreary tdoqr of Auchindown^ on my 
way to the Manse of that pari^^ a solitary pedestrian. 
The snow^ which had been incessantly idling fur a 
week past^ was drifted mto beadUful but dangeroub 
wreatlib^ far and wide>j^er the melancholy eiKpanse— 
and the scene kept visibly diifUng More me^ as the 
strong wind that blew evexyf point of the com* 
pass struck the danehiig masses^ heaved them up 
and down in endless trani^onnatijOil^^ There was some* 
•thing inspiriting in labour wl^h which^ in the 
buoyant strength «f youjeh^J fowed my way tlirou^ 
the srorm-«*and I could but eiijoy those gleaminga 
of sunlight that ever and anon burst throngh some un¬ 
expected opening m the deyj and gave a character of 
rheerfulness> and even warnxtb to the aides cn* summits 
of the stricken hills. Sosne^es the stopt of a 
sudden, and then the air was sileiDEt as the snow— 
not a murmur to be heard from i^ring or stream, now 
aU frozen up over those high moorlm^. As the mo- 
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mentary cessatioQs of the sharp drift allowed my eyes 
to look onwards and around, 1 saw here and tlicre up 
the little opening valleys, cottages just visible beneath 
the black stems of their snow-coverllf clumps of trees, 

I 

or beside some small spot of green pasture kept open 
for the sheep. These intimations of life and happiness 
came delightfully to me in the midst of the desolation ; 
and the barking %f a dog^ attending some Shepherd in 
his quest on the liill, put firesh vigour into my limbs, 
telling me that> lonely as t secimed to be, 1 was sur¬ 
rounded by cheerful thdqgh unseen company, and that 
1 was not the only wanderer over the snows. 

As 1 walked along^ my mind was insensibly filled 
with a crowd of pleasant images of rural winter-life, 
that helped me gladly onwards over many miles of 

- * ' *1 j 

moor. I thought the se^re but dhoerful labours of 

the mending of farm-gear by the fireside— 

the whbel turned by the foot ef old age^ less for gain 
thnn as a pastiine--4he skilfbl mother, making 
auld claefi looit amaist as wedi*s the new*'*—the bal-‘ 
lad uneonsdofis^y listened to by the fkmily all busy at 
^wir own tusks round the sinj^ng nmiden—the old 
tri^tionarj^ ^e told by some wayfarm* hospitably 
housed tm the stonn sho^d blow by—4;he unexpected 
risit of n^ m^ienddiip—the foot¬ 

step of lover undeterred liy-enow-drIfts that have bu- 
ned up his ;^but above all, I thought of diose 
s of reUgioils WOtidtip that have not yet escaped 
f^ofu the domci^ lifb of the Peasantry of Scotland-^-- 
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of the MKiiid of piajhns that the depth of wow tanXlot 
deaden to the ear of Iftim to whbm tihey ere diattted-^ 

M. ( I 

and of that suhwMe Sahhath^keeping whidij oti day# 
too tempestuooawr the tilt'icbttage of 

the Shephexd into the 

With such glad and peicefiii iittag^ hi heart, 1 
travelled along diat dreary moenr, ^1h the eatthig 
wind in my ftce, and my £eet ohking in the BoofTf er 
sliding on the hard blue ice beneath diettfiiUy 

as 1 ever walked in the dewy wiofmth of a aiintmer 
morning, through of''Hii^ance and of fiowtra. 

f I i' * 

And now I could dwcerti, wif^h half *an'hdat*a walk, 
before mej thespire of the'thurch, close to wlSoh stood 
the M«™e of my ogod'Wtodand boae&otorMy 1^ 
burned within meus a sudden"^g^team of svtxi* 

light tipt it wiih'ftre—end 1 feU, ai l&id mtonent^ an 

f f 

inexpressible sense of the auhliinity of die duofaeter'of 
that greydiead^ Shej^erd'Wlie lor iifby years, 
alwde in the wilden^^ keej^n^ to||etltcr his own 

As I waa'a beihro me cm 

horseback an bid many wkhlfiis kmg white hairs beaten 
against his face, who nevmihc^sa advimeed whh a 
calm Countenance aghmit'fhe bmrritoiie. Xt was On 
c^ei* than my'^^S^, of wh^ I hod heem dunking-^ 
for my father had 1 called hint fhr ihalny yaars-*>and 
for many years my Ihther had he tndy been; My 
surprise at meeting h^im on such a sodt a 

r t 

day, was but momentary, for I ttoew that he a 
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Shepherd who cared not for the winter's wrath. As 
he stopped to taJ^e my hand kindly into hiS) and to 
give his blessing to his visitor^ the 

wind fell calm—^thff^ole &ce of the sky was soften¬ 
ed, and brightness, like a smile, went over the blush¬ 
ing and crimsoned snow* The very elements seemed 
then to respect the hoary-head of fourscore—and after 
our first greeting was over, when I looked around, in 
my affection, I felt how beautiful was winter. 

1 am going," said he, to nsit a man at tlie point 
of death—a man whom you cannot have forgotten— 
whosfhcad will be missed in the kirk next Sabbafti by 

I 

all my congregation—a devout man, who feared God 
all his ^3^ <uid whom, on this awful trial, God will 
assuredly remember. 1 am going, my son, to the 
Haisel-Glen*” 

I knew well in childhood that lonely'fiurm-house, so 

far off among the beautiful wild green hills—and it 

was not likely that I had forgotten the name of its 
• * , 
possessor. For six years^ Sabbaths 1 had seen the 

Elder in his accustomed place beneath the pulpit— 

and, with a sort of solemn &ar, had looked on his 

stedfast countenance during sermon, psalm^ and prayer. 


On returning to the sc^es of my infancy, I now met 
the Pastor going to praji^ by his death-bed—and with 
the privilege which nature gives us to behold, even in 
their last extremity, the loving and the beloved, 1 
turned to accompany him to the house of sorrow, re¬ 
signation, and death 
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And now» for tlie first timcj I observe walking 
close to the ieet of his horse^ a little boy of about ten 
years of 6ge, who kept frequently looking up in the 
Pastor's face, wflp his blue eyes bathed in tears. A 
changeful expression of grief> hopS and despair^ made 
almost pale cheeks^ that otherwise were blooming in 
health and beauty>«-aiid I recognized> m the small 
features and stttooth forehead of cAdhoodt a resem¬ 


blance to the aged man whom we understood was now 

lying on his death-bed. “ They had to send his 

* 

grandson for me through the snow, mere diild as he 
is/’ said the Minister to me, lookiti]B^ tenderly on the 
boy; ** but love makes the yonng heart And 
tliere is One who tempers the Wind to the shorn 
lamb.” I again looked on the fearless cliild with 
his rosy cheeks, blue eyes, and yellow hair, so un¬ 
like grief or sorrow, yA now sobbing aloud as his 
heart would break. 1 do not fear but that my grand- 

M ' 

father will yet reoDver, soon as the Miniater has said 
one single prayer by t^is bed-side* 1 had no hope, or 
little, as i was running by myself to the Manse oyer 

hill after hill, but I am full of hop^s now that we are 

* *> 

•together; and oh f if God fufiers my grandfather to 

• T ' ' 

recover, I will lie awake ell the long winter nights 

blessing-him for his mercy* Twill rise up in the 

, '' • . , 

middle of the darkness, and pray to him in the odd 
on my naked knees!” and herjS his voice was choked, 
while he kept his eyes fixed, as if for consolation and 
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encouragement, on the solemn end pitying counte- 
nance of the kind'-bearted pious Old Men. 

We soon left Uie inain-road| and spuck tiS through 
scenery that, covered as. it was witit the bewildering 
snow, 1 sometim^’ dimly and sometiines vividly re¬ 
membered ; our little guide keepu;^ ever a short dis- 

I 

tance before us, and with a sagacity like that of in- 
sdnct, blowing our course, of w^Udi tio trace was^ 
visible, save occaaicmally his own little foot-prints as 
he had been hurrying to the Manse. 

After crosaiDg, for several wles, morass, and froam 
rivulet, and drifted hollow, with here and there the 
top of a stone*wall peeping through ^he snow, or the 
more visible circle of a sheep*bught, we descended 
into the ii[aael*Glen, and saw before us the solitary 
house of the dying Elder. 

A gleam of days gone by eame soddmdy over my 
soul. The last tim# that I had been in tins Olen was. 

, » in^ N 

on a day of Ju^, hfteep yews bei^, a,holiday, the 
birth*day of the king. 4 Irosp ^ kuj^ing school- 
boys, headed by our bemgn Pastor^. ^ danc^ over 
the sunny braas, aa^ startled, the linnets from their 
nests among the yellow ^pom. Austere .as seemed to 
us the £limcr*s Sabbath*^me when sitting in the kirk, 
we school-boys knew t||ft it had its Wfek«day smiles 
—and w« flew on v^gs of joy to our annual Fes-. 
rival of curds and cream iu the farm-house of that 
little sylvan world. We ^joined in the flowers and 
thgijeaves of that lopg, that interminable suiUmer-day; 
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its fnemory wiw wi^ cnit boyish he«i[ts firom Juimi to 
June; and the sound of that sweet nAtne, " Haze1> 
Glen/* ohen come upon Us at our tasW» and brought 

v 

too brightly into fbe school-t^ooUi t^o pastoral imagery 
of that mirthful ^tdde. / ‘ 


Afl we now slowly a]^ptoached thp cottage, through 
a deep snow-drift, which the distress within had pre¬ 
vented the household !&om removing, we saw, peeping 
out from the door, brothers ahd sisti»'s of our little 
guide, who quickly disappeared, and then their mo« 
ther showed herself in their stead, expressing, by her 
raised eyes and arms fdded aorOss her breast^ how 
thankful she was to see, at last, the Fdatbr beloved in 

ir 

joy and trusted in trouble> 

Soon as the venerable Old Man dismounted from 
his horse, our active little guide led'lt a'Way into ^ 
humble stablo^ and wu entered the cottage. Not a 
sound was heard but the ticking of the <^ek. The 
matron, who had sQenil^ welcomed us at Ate .door. 


led us, with suppressed sighs and a |ace stained with 
weeping, into her tidher's sick-room, which even in 

^4 * 

that (hne df Stoe distress Whs as diderly as health 
had blessed the house. 1 could not Jp^^^^^narkir^ 
soBfK? old china ormudcumts on <i(imiiey-pieee—and 
in tlvs^indoW was an that al¬ 

most touched the robf, aiy brightened that ^ 
of the apartasient wiA Ifer blcMdhii^, ThejBMras some¬ 


thing taste&l in the shn^letunAlmpe; Wit seemed 


as if grief could not deprive m of that matron 


furnb 
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of jits careful elegance. Sickness, almost hopeless sick¬ 
ness, lay there, surrounded with the same cheerful 
and beautiful objects which health had loved; and she, 
who had arranged and adorned the apartment in her 
happiness, still kept it from disorder and decay in her 
sorrow. 

With a gentle hand she drew the curtain of the bed, 
and there, supported by pillows as as the snow 
that lay without, reposed the Dying Elder. It was 
plain that the hand of God was upon him, and that his 
days on the earth were numbered. 

He greeted his Minister with a faint smile, and a 
alight inclination of the head<-<-for his daughter liad so 
raised him on the pillows, that he was almost sitting 
up in his lied. It was easy to see tliat he knew him¬ 
self to be dying, and that his soul was prepared for the 
great change yet, along with the solemn resignation 
of a CKrlsiian wh^ had made bis peace with God and 
his Saviour, there was blended on his white and sunk¬ 
en countenance an expression of habitual reverence 
for the minister of his faith—-and 1 saw that he could 
not have died in peace without that comforter to pray 
by his dea;ut*vbi»d. 

A few words suffic lji was the stranger— 

and the dying man, bl* sing me by name, held out to 
me his cold shrivelle hand in token of recognition. 
] took m y^ at s-t « ^ , distance from the bed-side, 

and left a closer stat^Qn those who were more dear. 
The Pastor sat down jjjg head—and by the bed. 
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Icatitrig OH ft with gentle hands^ Ktood thttt matron, his 
daughter-in-law; a figure, that would'^ve graced 
and sainted a higher dwelling, and whose native beauty 
was now more touching in its gri^. But Eeligion up¬ 
held her whom nature was bowing down; not now 
for the first time were the lessons taught by her father 
to be put into practice, for I saw that she was clothed 
in deep mourning—and she behaved like the daughter 
of a man whose life had not been only irreproachable 
blit lofty, with fear and hope fighting desperately but 
silently in the core of her pure and pious heart. 

While we thus remained in silepce, the beautiful 
boy, who, at the risk of his life, had brought the 
Minister of lleligion to the bed-side of his beloved 
grandfather, sojfBy and cautiously opened the door, 
fuid, with the hoar-frost yet unmelted on his bright 
glistering ringlet, walked up to % pillow, evidently 
no stranger tliere. He no longer 8obbed--^he no long¬ 
er wept—for hcqae had risen strongly within his in¬ 
nocent heart, from the consciousness love so fear¬ 
lessly exerted, and from the presence the Holy Man 
in whose prayers he trusted, as in the intercession of 
some superior and heavenly nature. There he stood, 
still as an image in his gratidfkther's eyes, fhat, in their 
dimness, fell upon him with delight. Tct, happy as 
was the trusting child, liis heart was devoured by fear 
—and he looked as if one word might stir up the fidod 
of tears that had subsided in his heart. As he crossed 
tlie drearj- and dismal moors, he had thought of a 
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carp$e> a shroud^ and a grave; he had been in terror, 
lest death alfimld strike in his absence the old man, 
with whose grey hairs he had so often played; but 
now he saw him alive^ and fdt that death was not able 
to tear him away from the clasps and links and fet¬ 
ters of his grandchild's embracing love. 

** If the storm do not abate/' said the sick man, 

4 

after a pause, ** it will be hard for my friends to carry 
me over the drtftis to the kirk-yard/’ This sudden 
approadi to the grave, struck, as with a bar of ice, the 
heart of the loving boy-.^and with a long deep sigh, 
he fell down with his face like ashes on the bed, wliile 
the old man's pldsied right hand had just strength to 
lay itself upon his head. ** Blessed be thoii, my little 
Jamie, even for his own name's sake who died for us 


on the tree The mother, wi|ihout terror, but witli an 
averted face, vp her loving-hearted boy, now in 
a dead fainting-ht, and carried him into an adjoining 
room, where he sOon revived; but that dhild and that 


old man werc.not to be separated; in vain was he ask¬ 
ed to go to his brothers and sisters; pale, breathless, 
and shivering, he took his place as before, with eyes 
fixed on his grandfather's face, but neither weeping 
nor uttering a word. Terror had ftrozen up the blood 
of his heart; but his were now the only dry eyes in 
the room; and the Pastor himself wept, albeit the grief 
of fourscore is seldom vented in tears. 

» 

** God has been gracicms to me, a sinner,” said the 

V 

dying man. “ During thirty years that I have been 
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An Elder in your Kirk^ never have 1 inissed sitting 
there one Sabbath. When the mother of my children 
was taken from me^it was on a Tuesday she died— 
and on Saturday she was buried. We stood together 
when my Alice was let down into the narrow house 
made for all Uvi?)g. On the Sabbath 1 joined in the 
public worship of God—she commanded me to do so 
tlie night before slie wetit away. I could not join in 
the psalm that Sabbath, for lier voice was not in the 
throng. Her grave was covered up, and grass and 
flt>wers grew tliere j so Was my heart; but Thou, 
whom,, through the blood of Chrut, I hope to see tl)i9 

I 

night in Paradise, knowc'^t, tliat from that hour to 
this day never have I forgotten Thee !*' 

The old man ceased speaking—and his grandchild, 
now able to endure the scene, for strong passion is its 
own support, glided sotlly to a littli^ table, and bring* 
iiig a cup in which a cordial had b^ mixed, held it 
in his small soi^ hands to his grandfather’s lips. He 
drank, and then said, ** Come closer to me, Jamie, and 
kiss me for thine own^and thy father’s sakeand'as 
the cliild fondly pressed his rosy Ups on those of Uia 
grandfather, so white and withered, the tears fell over' 
all the old man's faoe, and then trickled d&tm on the 
golden head of the child at last sobbing in his bosom. 

Jianie, thy own ifother has forgotten thee in thy 

T 

infancy, and me in my old age; but, Jamie, forget not 
thou thy father nor thy mother, for thatdiou knnwett 
and feelest is the connnandineut of God.” 
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The broken-hearted boy could give no ' He 

had gradually stolen closer and closer unto the old lov¬ 
ing man, and now was lying, worn out witli sorrow, 
drenched and dissolved in tears, in his grandfather's 
bosom. His mot|ier had sunk down on her knees, and 
hid her face willi her hands. Oh! if my husband 
knew but of this—^he would never, never desert his 
dying father!” and 1 now knew that tlje IClder was 
praying on his death-bed for a disobedient and wicked 
son, ^ 

At this affecting time the minister took the Family- 
Bible on his knees, and said, T<et us sing to the praise 
and glory of God, part of the hfteenUi Psalm," and he 
read, widi a tremulous and broken voice, those beau¬ 
tiful verses : 

Within thy tabernacle, LortI, 

Wltu shall abide vith thee ? 

And in thy high and holy bili 
Who shall a dweller be ? 

The man that walketh uprij^tly. 

And worketh righteouuiew, 

And as he thinketh in his heart, 

So dodk be truth expr^ 

The small congregation.simg the noble hymn of the 

•a 

Psalmist to « Plaintive mwetyrs, worthy of the name." 
The dying man himself, ever and anon, joined in the 
holy music—and when it feebly died away on his 
quivering lips, he continued ^ill to follow the tune 
with the motion of hig withered hand, and eyes de- 
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voutly and humbly liflied up to Heaven. Nor was the 
sweet voice of his loving grandchild unheard ; as if 
the strong fit of deadly passion had dissolved in the 
music, he sang with a sweet and silvery voice that t(i 
a passer by had seemed that of jierl^t liappiness— a 
hymn sung in joy upon its knees by gladsome cliild- 
hood before »t flew out among tlie green hills^ to quiet 
labour or gleesome play. As tliat sweetest voice came 
from the bosom of the old man, where the singer lay 
in atfectlon, and blended with his own so tremulous, 
never had I felt so alfectingly brought before me the 
beginning and tlie end of life, the cradle and the 
grave. 

i're the psahn was yet over, tlie door was opened, 
and a tall fine*looking man entered, but with a lower¬ 
ing and dark countenance, seemingly in sorrow, in 
misery, and remorse. Agita^, ccoifounded, and awe¬ 
struck by the melancholy and dirgd^ike music, he sat 
down on a chair—and looked with a ghastly face to¬ 
wards his father’s death-bed. When the psalm ceased, 

the Elder said widi a solemn voice, My son—thou 

' # 

art come in time to receive thy father’s blessing. May 
the remembrance of wliat will happen in this room, 
before the morning again shine over the Hazel-Glen, 
win tliee from the error of thy ways. Thou art here 
to witness the mercy of'thy God and thy Saviour, 
whom Uiou hast frirgotten*" 

The Minister looked, if not with a stern, yet witii 
an upbraiding countenance, ofi tlie young man who 
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hud not roeoyerud hif speech^ «nd said* “ WiUii^ J for 
three years past your shadow has not darkened die 
door of the liouae of GocL They who fear notHhe 
thunder, may tremble at the sdU small voice>-rriio\¥ is 
the hour for re^ytanco-—that your father’s spirit may 
carry up to Heaven tidings of a contrite soul saved from 
the company of sinners!" 

The young man, with wch^eKbrt, advanced to the 
bed'sidei and at last found voice to say, ** Fathi^r-*-! 
am. not without the factions of nature^^and 1 hur* 
yied home soon as 1 beard that the Minister had been 
seen riding towards our hou.se. I hofx^/tiiat you will 
yet recover—and if I have c*ve,r mado you uhhappy, I 
ask your forgiveness-^for diough I may not think as 
yoii|ll^o on maUers of i;dLigion, J have a>JhuBian heart. 
Father! I may have been unkind* hut I am net cruel. 
I ask your forgiveness."^ ^ 

CouK nearer to me,»Williamj kniswl dow’n by the 
bed-side, and let my hand !|{^ the head of my belov¬ 
ed aons--4br blindness is coming laat upbn mo. Thou 
wert my first-bom, and tbou art my only living son. 
All thy brotberg iuul are lying hi the church¬ 
yard, beside her whose face thine own, William, 
did once so much resepible*^ ij^ert thou the j|oy, 

the pride my soid-*ayo*, too ntnt^ thi^ 

was |iot in oil the parish a marl* a soh^ as 
my own yfTiUiam. If thy heart has since been chitnged, 
God may inspire it again with r%ht thoughts. Could 
1 die for thy aake-^-cduld 1 purchase jdiy salvation 


11 
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with the cmtpouxing of thy father's bloodU-but this 
the Son of God has done thee, who hast denied him f 
I have sorely wept for thee—aye, William, when there 
was none near me—even as David wept for Absalom 
—for thee, my son, my son V* 

A long deep groan was the only reply*; but the 
whole body of the kneeing man was convulsed; and 
it was easy to see his sufferings, his contrition, his re¬ 
morse, and his despair. Ihe pMtot Said, with a stern¬ 
er voice, and austerer countenance than were natural- 
to him, ** Know you whose hand is now lying on 
your rebellious head ? But what signi6es tlie word Ei¬ 
ther to him who has denied God, the Father of uh all?" 

'' Oh! press him not so hardly," said Ihe weeping 
wife, coming forward h^om a dark comer ot' die i^m, 
where she had tried to conceal h^self in grief, fear, 
and shame; ^S|>are, ohl spare my.^usband—^he has 
ever been kind to meand with that she knelt doA^’n 
beside him, with her long, soft, White iigrms moumful- 

ly and affectionately laid acrosii his nedk. Go thoU, 

,1 

likewise, my sweet little JTamie,’' said tlio Elder, " go 
even out of my bosoin, an^ kneel down licside thy 
father and thy mbtherj so ftiat { may bless you all at 
once, and with one yearning prayer." '<The child did 
as that solemn voice ebnunandod, and knelt down 
somewhat timidly by his father’s tide; did that 
unhappy man decline encircling with his arm the 
child too much neglected, but still dear to him as his 
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imn blood, in spile the deadening and ddtNMtng 
ikiftnenpe of infidelity. 

^^Put the Word of God into the handa of my son, 
and let him read aloud to his dying fistther (he ^dth, 
26tli, and 27th verses of the eleventh chapter cd* the 
Gospel according to St John/* The Pastor went up 
to the kneelers, and, with a voice of pity^ condulendc, 
and pardon, said, ''There was a time when none, 
William, could read the Scriptures better than couldst 
thou*w«can it be that tho son of iny fVieml hatli forgot¬ 
ten the lessons of his youth He had not forgotten 

them-^here was no need for the r^i^tBat sinner to 
lift up his eyes fi'om the bcd-giide* . The sacred slreaiu 
of the Gospel iiad worn a channel in his heart, and the 
waSpra were again liowing. With a choked voice he 
saict!^ " Jesus said unto hi^,. 1 am the resurrection and 

I 

the life: he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; Andwhosoever liveth, and be- 

Heveth in me, dhall never die. Believest thou (his ? 

« « 

She saith unto him, Yeaji Lord; 1 believe tliat tliou 
art the Christ, the Son of God, which should coiue in¬ 
to the world.” 


*1 

" That is not an unbeliever’s voice," said the dying 
triumphantly ; nor, William, hast thou an im- 
kver*s heart. Say that thou believest in what tliou 


hast now i^ead, and thy fiidier will die happy ! ' " 1 
do believe; and ah diou fbrgtvest me, so may I be for¬ 


given by my Father who is in lieavcn.” 
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'J'hc Elder stemed like u noaii suddenly inspired 
with a new life. His faded eyes kindled-*—his pale 
cheeks glowed—hi/ palsied liands seemed to wax 
strong'—and his voice w.as cleai* as that of lu^nhuod in 
its prime. Into thy hands, OIi God, 1 commit my 
—And stj saying, he gently sunk back on his 
pillow; and I thought I heard a sigh. There was 
then a long deep silence^ and the tadier, and mother 
and child, rose Ayhh their ktkees. The eyes of us all 
were turned towards the nrhite placid face cf the 
Figure now etretched in everUwtilhgrest; and withotft 
liunentati<Hi$> satro the silent lameiftatidns of the re- 
Signed soul, we Mood aronad the DEATit-iHED or the 
Ei.nKR 
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How beautiful Ui th^Q jye and to tlie hetirt rise up, 
in a {lastoral region^' tbe green silent hills from the 
dissolving snow-wreaths that yet at their fet t ! 

A few wartn sunny days, and a and melt- 

ing^nights, have seemed to , create the sweet season of 
Spring out of the Winter's Weakest desolation. We 
can scarcely believe that yuch hrjghtness of verdure 
could h8^ ,heen shrouded in the snow, blending it¬ 
self, as it, now does, so. vividly witli the deep blue of 
heaven^ VVith the revival of nature our own souls feel 
restored. Happiness becomes milder—^meeker—and 
richer hi pensive wMe sorrow catches a 

faint tinge of joy^ ai^rj^sea itseljl^ m tiie quietjoess 
of earth's opening br^atu, Then, is ynnth rcjoii^ng-«» 
manhood jBedate—and old age resigned. The child 
shakes bis golden cur^ in his glce 7 <-he pf ^iperJUfe 
hails the coming year with temperate exultation, and 
the eye that has been touched with dimness, in the ge¬ 
neral spirit of delight forgets or fears not the ahadows 
(»f the grave. 
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On such 11 vernal day aa this did v/e, ivho had visit¬ 
ed die Elder on his deat^-bed» walk tc^ether to his 
house in the Hazel*01cn, to accompany his body to 
the place of burial. On the night lie died it seemed 
to bo the dead of Winter. On the day he was buried 
it seemed to be the birth of Spring. Tlie old Pastor 
and 1 were alone for ii while os we pursued our path 
up the glen^ by the banks of the li<|le burn. It bad 
cleared itsidf oiT from the melted snow, and ran so 
pellucid a race, that every stone and pebble was visi¬ 
ble ill its yellow cliannel. The willows, the alders, and 
tlie birches, ^the fairest and the earliest of our native 
Iiill trees, seemed almost tinged with a verdant liglit, 
as if they wM budding; and beneath them, here and 
there, peeped out, aS| jin the pleasure of new existence, 
the primrose lonely, or in little families and flhiikt. 
7'he bee had not yet ventured to leave liis cell, yet the 
flowers reminded one of murmur* A few insects 


were dancing in Uie air, and here and Uiere some little 
moorland bird, toudidd at ihi^^eart with th^ warm 
sunny change, was ffiping h^e^sweet song among 
tlie braes. It was jtfit snchf'i^’day as a medita¬ 


tive man, like him we wereri&ni to ItfCer, would havd 
chosen to walk over bis farm'm re%M8 contentment 
with hia lot. "JTiaf was the thought enter^ the 


Postor^s heartji Kir we paue^ to enjoy on^l&ighter 
of the sun in a little radktow4i^ of |>ohditu beanty. 


This is the last day of tlie wieekl-atid on that day 
often did the Elder walk throt^lh this little happy 
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kingdom of his own, with m>me of his grandchildren 
Ijeside and avouncl him, and ofYcn his Bible in his 
hiiml. It is, you feel, a «oht«iry place^^ll tJie vale is 
one seltlusion-—and often have its quiet liounds been a 
place of undisturbed meditation and prayer." 

We now (‘omc in sight of the cottage, and beyond 
it the tenninatioii of the Glen There the high hills 
came sloping gpitly down , and n little wutc*rfall, 
in the distance, gave animation to u scene of |>erfet't 
eepose. We were now jouu’d by various small par 
tics coming to the funor.J through openings am l 
the hills ; all sedate, hot tiene sad, and every gre. ii 
was that of kindness end juaet The Elder had ’ 
full of years ; and there was no need why am oa' of 
his own household slwmbl wetq>|p A long lifr <>■ p.i-u 
had been beautitully clowd; and, tlierei'ore, we wej<' 
all going to commit the bwly to the ejuth, n siired, 
for as human beings may be so assured, tJiai die soul 
was in Heaven. As the fiaj-ty tnrreased on our ap¬ 
proach to the hoitse^ tlicre wiw even cheerfuIntsSs 
among us. We spoke ctf d)e early and bright promisi 
of Spring—of the sorrows and die joys of other fami- 
liies^of marriages iu]4;|||Ms*'H3f the new sehoolmns- 
ter^^f to-uiorrow's Saldaoth. There was no topic of 
which, on any commofn occasion, it might have been 
fitting to speak, tliat did not now perhaps oi‘copy 
for a few moments, some one or other of the group, 
'till we found tjiiirselves ascending the green sw'ard be¬ 
fore the cottage, and stood below the bare bruises of 
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'the nycanuMres. Then wc wrre all wleni^ and^lifteY a 
short paiisoj j^ reiitly entered into the houae of death* 
At the duOT tlie Son received us with a calm, hum** 
hie, and untroubled face; and in hi« manner Cotnutds 
the old Mfnt»ter, there was something that could not 
be misunderstood, expressing penitence^ gratitude, and 
resignation. We all sat down in the large kitchen; 
and the Son <leecntly n>ceived each person at the door, 
and showed him to his ]dace. There wiere Home old grcy 
heads —more becoming gTcy—and many bright, iu 
nhood and youUi. IhiL the isarne solemn hush was 
tliem all; and tin v sat ail l)ound together in one 
jiiiiii’ig and assimilating sp/nl of devotion aAd faith. 
:;it jui br(*ad was to be sent round— hut the 8on 
At u to the old Miidster, who ro^e, lifted up Ids witli- 
i n tl liand, and began a blessing and a prayer. 

There was so much composure and stillness in the 
old man s attitude, and sometlnng so iidecting in his 
voice, tremulous and biokdiii^ UOt in grief but age, 
tii.it no sooner had he begun401 pmy^ than eveYyheiUft 
and every breath atnnee Wt^fiiished. 
tionless, nor coidd one eyesbstaln from 
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hdvery hair* Them was nothing. «ad in liis words^ 
but they were all humble and solcfim/ and at times 
even joyful in die kindSing spifh; df piety and' 

He spoke of the dead man's gtMdnfess as imper&cC in 
' the eyes of his Great Judge> but such, as we w^ 
tiught, might lead, thrdti||li infereessicti, to the kiogb 
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dom Df^heavenir Might the blessing of God^ he pray^' 
od, whkh had ho longyestecl oa the beatoow codincd^ 
not forsake that cd' him ivho woa nowtone the fathes* 
of thia house. There was more—more joy^ we were 
told, m heaveu’.uver one ssmier that repenteth, than 
' over fiitiety and nine just persons which need no re¬ 
pentance. I^'ervently, too, and tendeiily, did the okl 
iHOli f)ray for her, in her sUent chajhber, who hud lost 
80 kind a parent, and ibr all the little chilUreii round her 
knees< Nor did he end his prayer without some allu¬ 
sion to his own grey hairs, and to the i^proaching day 
on which many then present would aUend liis banal. 

Just Os he ceased to one so^tary stifled sob 

was heard, and oil eyes turned kiiu^y round to a little 
iKiy who was stiuiding by th»side cd* the Elder’s Son. 
Restored once more to his own flrther's love, his heart 
had been, insensibly filled drith peace winee the old 
iiutn*8'deatli> The returning tenderness of the living 
came in place of that of th^deady and the child yearn¬ 
ed towards his father now With a stronger affection, re- 
lieve<l at last firom all hss flhm. > He hid been suflfened 
to ait an hour each dhy 1>ei]de the bid' on whidi his 
grandtaUii&r • lay shrouded, and Jjfp had got reconciled to 
the cold, but silent mid happy looks Of deadk His mo* 
ther^ and big Bible told to^oliey God widoSut repin¬ 
ing in all things; andthe^ild did so with perfkot sins* 
jdkaty. > Oho sob had found its way at the dose of that 
|]Mthciic prayer; butlthettears that bathed his giisten- 
jhg i*Heeks were far difibrenl tl^om those that, on the 
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fUy andDighK of his gfnncllktlier’s decease^ hml bunA 
fhsA th* ot a breaking heart. 1'he old Minis¬ 

ter laid his him silendy npmi hia goiden head-^thero 
was a m£iie«iti«ry flaumum of kindneas and pity over 
thti roeaprw-^tl^ child was {mdilieiWand again all was 
repose and peace. 

A M>ber voioe'said that all was ready, <and thl^ son 
and the minister, led the way reverenUy out into tlie 
open air. TfaA' bier stood bafinm the door, and was 
Idled - slowly dp with its sable pall. Silently iMwh 
immmer toek his place. ‘Xhe^sun was shining plea¬ 
santly, and h> gentle l)r«»e passing thrmig^ the syca¬ 
more, idmok down the g£|^ng rain-drops upon the 
funeral velvet The sieiy^prooession, wHh an instinc¬ 
tive s)iirit, began to ttiove^along ^and as 1 cast up my 
eyes to take a farewdOl Uadt of that beautiful,dwelling;^ 
now finally kii by hiini whO' #6 long had bleased it, f 
saw at the half open ^lattice of the litde bed-room win¬ 
dow above, the pale:iiWeping.fiMce -iif that stafhless ma¬ 
tron, who wa»i|)alun|p»liar^laat»paa^ farewell of 
the.niortal r<am^sdlhe» now slowly receding 

from her to the- (^uiel field of graves., • /' 

We prooeeded>ei^>the,^f!dgei^»hf the 
alnag the nifndaw^iei&i cTbu^ tbeoMwoodei^brnlge 

‘ V-* 

over the barn^ mrw wideiiht|^liilt«.jCO!^^ to the plahi, 
and in an hour of pensive ai)eQCe> or {deaaant talk,^ we 
fimnd ourselves enterings hi a cl^aser body, tlie litde 
gate-way of the church-yard. 'I\i the tolling of the 
bell we moved across the grcendHotifids, and arranged 
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oureelTeft, according to the plan and order which our 
fedmgfli suggested, around the bier apd its natural 
supporters. There was no delay. In a few minutes 
the Elder was laid among the mould of his forefathei's, 
in their long-ago chosen spot of rest. One by one 
the people dropt away, and none were left by the new 
made grave but tlie Son and his little Hoy, the Pas¬ 
tor and my self/' As yet nothing was said, and m that 
pause 1 looked around me, over the sweet biiridl- 
grohnd. 

Kadi tombstone and grave over which I hud o^n 
walked in bo 3 rfaood, arose in my memory, as I looked 
stedtastly upon their loQg^^gotten inscriptions ; and 
many had since then been erected. The whole cha¬ 
racter of the place was still aimpAand unostentatious, 
but tVom^tbe abodes of the dead, 1 could see that there 
had been an improvement in the condition of the liv¬ 
ing. There was a taste visible ht their decoratidhs, 

^ 1 

not without much of na^ye feding:, and occasionally 
something even of nhttve graceii If diere was any 
other inscription than ^ name of the poor 

inhabitants below, it 4ras jn< general some short 
of Scripture; fbr it is most pleasant and soothing to 
the pious mind, when .^smved of fHends, to emu- 
meinorate diem on tonclung eicpression 

taken that Booki ^Whieh reveals to them a Hfb m 
Heaven. 

t 

There is a sort of gradation, a scale of forgetfulness, ' 
ip a country church-yard, where thg^oeCsses of iia- 
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ture are Buffered to go on «>ver the green j>lace of bu¬ 
rial, that is eEtrcmdiy affecting in the crmtempUtioiK 
The soul goei^'i&om the grave just covered up, to that 
which seems scarcely joinedi together, on luid on to 
those folded and bound by the undisturbed verdur<‘ of 
many many unremembercrl years* It then glides at 
Inst into nooks and corners where the ground seems 
j)erfeclly calm and waveless, utter oblivion having 
amoothed the earth over the long mouldered bones. 
Tombstones on wliich the inscriptions are hidden in 
green obliteration, or that ^ fnoiihlering, or falling 
to a side, are close to bthers which last week were 

' I 

brushed by the chisel:—renovation and con> 
stant decay—-vains attem^'to adhei'e to inem<;ry— 


' '1 

and oblivion now baP^ -find now triumphant, smiling 
among all the memorials human affection, as they 
keep continually crumbling away into tlie world of 
undistinguishuble dust and adies. 

The church-yard, ts; the inliabitants of a rursil parish, 
i6 the pUce tb thi^ older, all their 

thoughts and ^jj^gA tutn. The young take a look of 
it surety Sabbath-Day, fiot always {>erhap8 a careless 
look, but carry away ftom it, uneonscioosly, many 
salutary impressions. What is niofu'pleasant than tlie 
meeting of a rural .congregAtifO in ehurcli-yard 
before the minister appears ? What is there to .shudder 
at in lying down, sooner or later, in such a peaceful and 
sMicred place, to be spoken of freqnently on Sabbath 
among the groupes of which we used to be one, and 
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our low burial*s})ot to be visited, at ituch times, as 
long as tliere remains on earth any one to whom our 
face dear 1 To tliose who mix in the strife and 
hangerf^ of the world, the place is felt to be uncertain 
wherein they may firntny lie at rest’ The soldier— 
the sailor—the traveller/only see sonic dim grave 
dug for him, when he dies, in some place obscure— 
nameless—and dnfixed to imagination. All he feels is 
that his burial will be—-cm earth—-or in the sea. But 
the peaceful dwellers who cultivate their pateriial 
acres, or tilling at least i!he same small spot of soil, 
shift only fVom a cottage Oil the liilhiide to one on 
die plain, still within the bounds of cid'c quiet parish,— 
they look to lay their at hist in the burial-place 
of the kirk in which they S^re ba||^used, and with them 
it almost literally is but k step ^dm the cradle to the 
grave. 

Sudi were die thoughts diat calmly followed each 
other ih my reverie, as 1 stood beside the Blder^s 



blades from the pn^ure of now aH-^ut a 

—departed. ' a dm{de buriid hail it ! 

Dust u'us bon^^ed to naked, 

simple, and i^o^didnd the service of the 

. grave. It is to'tUe iSnl itsdf to consecrate, by its 
passion, the nlduld o'^ whicli te^, but no words. 


are poured. ’’ Surely ther^ ia a beautyfn this; for the 

I 

heart is left unto its own sorroW-^accordhijg as k is a 
friend—a brother--^ piirent—^or a child, that is cover- 
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ed up from our V«t eat) not other rites^ how¬ 
ever from tfaia^ Jleas b^utiiul or pathetic. 

For willingly, 4oes the soul oqnnect its grief with any 
consecrated ritual of the deadL Sound or silence— 

'• s' . • 

music—^liynms-4)-p8alttis—s^blo ^parmente, or raiment 

white as snow, all becoipe holy symbols x)f the soul’s 

' 1 

affection; nor is it. for jany man to say which is the 
most natural^ which is. the best of the thousand shows 
and eapreesipns, and testanj^O*^ of afSTto^, resigiw- 
tion, anil love, by which mprtal beings would seek to 
expTOss t^eh; souls wltep one of their brethren has re¬ 
turned to hlj^^lMU-ent dust. 

My mind was recalled f?o^ all these sad^yet not un¬ 
pleasant fancies bj ^ 4ecp groan, and 1 beheld the El¬ 
der’s sou fling hims€^ down upon the grave, and kiss 
it passionately, imploring pardon from Cmd. ** 1 dis¬ 
tressed my father's heart in ^is old age—repented 
—and received thy forgiveness even on thy deatli- 
bed i But hoyf^p^y I ]l?e will forgi ve 

me for having agalnsj: jgiy old grey-headed 

fl^er, when Jfuf} l^bs were wealt and,^his eye-sight 
dim!" old l^nistCT ^ stood at. head of the 
grave, without speaking a word, w^jl^ his solemn and 
pitiful eyes fixed upon the proatinte and contrite 
man. His sin been great, and.teara that till 
now had, on this^4^ at least, boen compressed with¬ 
in his heart by the presence of so many of hia 
friends, now pourwl down upon the sod as if they 
would have found their waj to the very body of his 
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iath^. -Neither of u# offered tp lift hini op, for we 

^ 1 

iolt awed by the rueful passion of his love» his remorse, 
and his peniteuce; and nature, we felt, ought to have 
her way, Fear not, my aon**—4it length said the 
old man, in a gentle voice—fear ijot, my son, but 
that you are already forgiveti. Dost thou not feel 
pardon wltlun thy contrite spirit?" He rose up from 
his knees with a ftiint smile, while the Minister, witli 
his white head yet uiijCov^ed, held his hands over him 

' i. 

as in benediction; and that beautiful and lov^ child, 
who had been standing in a ht of wee{»ing t^ror athis 
father’s agony> now came up to him, and kisaed his 
dbeek-—diokUng in his little hand a iew fiided prim- 
roses which he had utic<^sdously gathered together 
as they lay on the turf of Kis grandfather's grave. 
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Tiis Kiirk af Aac]utKlo#n ..<tatidii] wid> it« Butiel> 

I* 

gtoiind^ on l^een luU^ aurvouxuleil' by an 
gular and stn^j^ing villttga^ or r«lb«r abou^ an hun« 
(ked hamletft ehintering round with thmr ami 
gardens. A iew oi' these gardens come cleee up to 
the church^yartl walh and in Springtime, uumy €£ 
tile fruit-trees hang rich and beautiihl over the adja« 
( cnt graves. The voices and the laughter of the chiU 
dren at play on the green before the parish-school, or 
dietr compoaed mtinpur when at their varjaHis lessons 
together in the roenn, may be distinctly Jieard all over 
the burial*grottiid,-w--fK) may the song jjC tlie maidens 
going to the well ;*«-wlule all around, the etngiiig of 
birds IS thick and hurried ; and a amaU riyuletHas if 
brought there to be an emblem of pasaitig tiinoj glides 
away beneath the mossy walh murmuring continually 
u dreamlike tune around the dwellings of the dead. 

In Uie ( 4 iiiet of the evening, after the Kldcr’s Func- 
■ral, my venerable friend and father took me with him 
into the church-yard. Wc waiked to the easUrm cor-» 
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tier, whercj as ivc approached^ 1 saw a Monument 

A, 

Standing almost hf itselt, and eveit at that distance, 
appearing to be ot* a somewhat difEerent character 


from any other orer all the bnrial*^ound 
wc stood close to, and before it. 


And now 


It was a low Monoment, of the purest white mar¬ 
ble, simple, but perfectly,, elegant and graceful 
withal, and t^on its unadorned slab lay the sculp¬ 
tured images of two Children asleep in each other’s 
arms. All round it was a small piece of greenest 
ground, withmit the protection of any^ rally hut obvi¬ 
ously belonging to the Monument. It shone, without 
oifending them, among the simpler or ruder burial 
beds round about it, and although the cosUioess of the 
materials, the affecting beauty of'* the design, aud the 
delicacy of its execution, all showed tliat there slept 
the offspring neither of the poor nor low in life, yet 
so meekly and Sadly did it Jift up Its unstained littk 
walW>|ind so wtdl did its unosusl elegance meet and 
blend with the character of the Conunon tombs, that 
^i\Q heart could, se^ it without sympathy, and without 
owning, that It was a pathetic ornament of a place fill- 
ed with the rnder memorials of the very humblest. 


dead* 


" There lie two of fliejirwecteat Children,” said the 
old Man, ** that ever de%hted a niothei‘’s soul—two 
English boys^-aCions ik a noble stem. They were of 
a decayed family of high lineage; and had tliey died' 
in'^eir own cmintry a hundred years ago, they would 
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have been let down into a vault with all the potuji of 

1 

religion,^ Metihinhs> fait flowefa, they are now sleep* 

» * »ir 

ing as meetly here. 

" Six years ago I was ah old man^ and*wished to 
have silence and s^Uness in my l^touse^ ^at corn- 
munion with Him b^oi’e whom I ek]f»ected every day 
to be called might be un^^urb#!. Accordingly my 
Manse, that used to rihg with Imyiah glee, was now 
(piict; when a Lady, 'i^eg^t, gracefiit beautify, 
young, and a widow, came to my dwplUng, and her 
soft, sweet, silver voice told me that she was from 

- M * 

England. She was the relict of an ofBeer slain in 
war, and having heard a dear friend of her husban'd"s, 
who had lived in my house, ^eak of his happy and 
innocent time here, she earnestly requested me to re- 
< eive beneadi my roof her two sons. She herself Uv^d 
with the l)€d-r!dden mother of her dead husband; 
and anxious for the growing minds of her boys, she 
sought to commit them for a short ^iine to mjjr care. 
They and their mother aooti won an end man's heart, 
}md 1 could say nothing in opposition to her request 
but that I was upwards of thVeesedgre and ten years. 
But 1 am living s^ill.^—and that is thi^ lifobumeni.” 

We sat down, at these words, on the slopinjg head¬ 
stone of a grave just opposite to this little beaqtiful 
structure, and, withOui entreaty, and as if to bring 
back upon his heart the deliglit of old tender re* 
inembranres, the venerable Man continued ferrfently 
thus to speak. 
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“ The Lady left them witli njc in the Mant»e—sure¬ 
ly the two most beautiful an4 engaging creatures that 
ever die<l in youth. They were T'wins. Like were 
they unto each other^ as two brighb-plumaged doves 
of one coloufi or two flowers with the same blossom 
and the same leaves. They were dressed alikc^ and 
whatever they wor^^in that did they seem more espe¬ 
cially beautiftil. I'heir h^jlfwaa tlie same, a briglit 
aubiixu—^eir voices were a.\ one—so that the Twins 
were lus^MWal^ in my love^ whether 1 beheld them^ 
or my dim eyes were closed. From the first hour 
they were left alone with me> and without tlieir mo- 
tlier, in the Manse^ did I begin to love dtem^ nor w^ere 
they lAow in returning an old umn^ affection. They 
stole up to my si^e^ and subnfitted their smooth, glossy, 
leaning heads to my withered and trembling hand, 

nor for a while could 1 tell;^ as the sweet beings came 

* , 

ghding gladsomely near me, 'Which was Fidword and 

•'1 

which was Henry; and often did they, in loving 
phiyfulness, try to deceive my loving fioarU Hut tJicy 
could dbt defraud, cadi other of,my tetiderness ; for 
whatever the onc Vcceived, Uiat was ready to be be¬ 
stowed upon the ,other. To love the one more than 
the other was iiUpossible. * 

Sweet creatures! it was not long before I learned 
to distinguish them. That whidi seemed to me, at 
first, so perfectly the same, soon unfolded itself out in¬ 
to nmny delightful varieties, and tlicn 1 wonderc'd how 

i • 

1 ever could haxe mistaken them for one another. 
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DifTerent shadows played upon their hair ; that of the 

one being silky and smootbj and of the other slightly 

curled at the edges, and clustering thickly when he 

dung his locks back in playfulness or joy. His eyes, 

though of a hasle-hue like that of his brotifier, were 

considerably lighter, and a smile seemed hMive there; 

% 

while those of the other seemed almost dark^ and fitter 
for the mist of tears. Dimples marked cheeks of 
the one, but those of the oilier were palef and smooth. 
Their voices too, when 1 listened to them and knew 
their character, had a fluctuating difibrence of in** 
flection and tone<.-4ike the same Instrument blown up* 
on with a somewhat stronger or weideer breath. Their 
very laugh grew to be different uhto my eAr<»«ithat of 
the one freer and more frequent, that of the otlicr 
mild in its utmost glee. And they^ had not been many 
days in the Manse, before I knew in a moment, diq^ as 
my eyies had long becsi, the soft, timid, stealing step 
of Edward, from the dancing and fearless moiSfon of 
Henry Howard.'* 

Here the old man paused, notas.it seemed from miy 
fatigue in spcakii^ so long, but as tf to indulge 
profoundly in his remembrance of the ddlidrea whom 
he had so tenderly loved. He fixed his dim eyes on 
their sculptured imoges with as fond an expression, (w 
if they had been fdive^TO had lain down fibere tosleep^^ 
and when, without lookmg on me ydiOm lie fcH to have 
been listening with quiet attention, he again began to 
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6peakf it was partly to tell me tlic talc of these fair 
sleepers^ and partly to give vent to his loving grief. 

" All strangers, even many who thought they knew 
them well, were pleasantly perplexed with the faces 
and figures of the bright Bnglisli Twins. The poor 
be^(gars, as they went their rounds, Idessed them, 
without knowing whether it was Edward or Henry 
tliat hud bestowed his alms* The mother of tiie cot¬ 
tage children with whooi they played confuse^d their 
images in her loving heart, as she named them in her 
prayers. When oxdy one was present, it gave a start 
of strange delight .to thcan who did not know tlie 
Twins, to see another creature so beautifully the sanu' 
come gliding in upon them, and join his brother in a 
share of their suddc'nly bestowed afiection. 

They soon came to love, with ad Uicir hearts, 
t}i<t place wliereiii they had their new habitation. 
Not even in their ,own mei-ry England liad their 
young eyes ever seen brighter green fields,—^trees 
more umbrageoua—or, perhaps, even rural gardens 
more fiowery and Idossoming, than those of this Scot¬ 
tish village. They luid lived, indeed, mostly in a 
town; and, in the midst of the fre^mess and balnii- 
nesa of the country, they became happier and more 
gleesume—it was said by many, even more beautiful. 
The afiectionate creatures did not forget their mother. 
Alternately did they write to her every week—and 
every week did one or othm* receive 6*om her a letter, 
in which the sweetest maternal feelings were traced in 
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sniAll delicttte liites, that'bespoke the hAtkd of an ac« 
cuipplished lady. Xt»elr education had not bean ne* 
j'l^cted ; and they le&fnt every thing they were 
taught with a surprising quickness and docility-.-alike 
amiable and intelligent. Morning and evenings too, 
did they kneel down with clasped handa-^these lovely 
Twins..~ev^ at my fee^ and resting on my knees; 
and melodiously did they murmur together tho hymns 
which their mother had taught them, ai]td passages se¬ 
lected from the Scriptures,—^many of which are in the 
a Meeting, beautiful, and sublime ritual of the English 
Church. And always, tlie last thing they before 
going to sleep in each other's arms, was to look at their 
mother's picture, anti to kiss it with fond kisses, and 
many an endearing name.” 

^•*1 

Just then, two birds alighted softly on the white 
marble Monument, andl began to trim tlieir plumes* 
They were doves from thoir nest In the belfry of the 
spire, from which a low, dee];>, plaintive muiviiuring 
was now heard to cc>me,yieepening the profound si¬ 
lence of the burial-ground. The two bright birds 
walked about for a few minutes round the imagds%f 
the children, or stood qtxietly at their feet; and then, 
clapping tlieir wings, dew up and disappeared. Hie 
incident, though, at any other time, common and 
interesting, had 'a strange effect upon my heart now, 
and seemed dimly emblematic of the innocenci^Viid 
* beauty of the inhabitants of that tomb, and of the Bight 
of their sinless souls to hekveti. 
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** One evening in early Autunuri;, (they b*' ? 'leen 
witli me from the middle of May«) Edward, v4dei% 

* f 

complained, on going to bed, of a sore throat, and 1 
proposed that hia brother should sleep in another bed. 
I saw them myself,, accordingly, in separate plae ' of 
repose. But on going, about an hour afterwards, into 
their room, there J found the^p, locked^ as usual, in each 
otlier’s arms.}—;&ce to face>^<-«ind their innocent breadi 
mingUug from Ups that nearly touclied* 1 could not 
find heart to separate tlrem, nor could I have done so, 
witliout awaking Edward. His cheeks wore red and 
flushed, and his deep broken and full of starts. Early 
in tlie morning 1 was at their bed-side. Henry was 
lying apart from his brother, looking at liim witli a 
tearfiil face, and his little arm laid so as to toudi his 
bosom. Edward was imable to rise—•^his throat was 
{laiuful, his pulse high, and hie heart sick. Before even¬ 
ing he became slightly delirious, and his illnesss was 
evidently a fever of a dangerous and malignant kind. 
He was, 1 told you, a bold ^d gladsome child, when 
not at his tasks, dancing and singing almost' every 
hour; but tlie fover quickly subdued his spirit, tlie 
shivering fits made him wee]^ and wail, and rueful, in¬ 
deed, was tile change which a single niglit and day 
bad brought forth. 

li^K^rother seemed to be afraid more than chil¬ 
dren usually are of sickness, whicli they ai!^ always 
slow to link with the thought of death. But he told 

me, creeping, that his eldest brother liad died of a fe- 

10 
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vcr^ afAc 'llilt his mol^ was always tx^lamecl about 
that cliseast>. Did I thinks** asked he, with wild 
t‘ycs, and a palpitating, heart, ** did t tihink that Ed¬ 
ward was going to die?** I looked at the affectionate 
child, am - taking him to my bosom, X felt that his own 
blood was beating but too quickly, and that fatal had 
been tliat night's sleepiilg embrace in his brother's bo¬ 
som. The fever had tainted his sweet veins altKW 
aufl I had soon to lay him shivering oti^hfs bed. In 
anothei tlrfy he too was delirioos-^ml too plainly 
chasing h^s brother into the grave. 

** Never in the purest hours Of their healdihil hap¬ 
piness had their innocent natures seemed to me more 
beautiful than no# in their delirium. As It increased, 
all vague fears of dying left their souls, and they kept 
talking as if to each other of every thing here or itiEng- 
land that Was pleasant ^nd interesting. Now and then 
they murmured the names of persons of whom 1 had 
n«it fV)rmerly heard tliem speak—4Hettds “who had 
been kind to them beforg I had known of their exist- 
ei»ce, and servants in their mother’s or their father's 
household. Of their mother they spoke to dtemselves, 
though necessarily keptkpart, almost in the very same 
words, expecting a visit from her at the Manse, an<l 
then putting out their little hands to embrace her. 
All thsar Recent plays were acted over and over 
again on the bed of'death. They were looking^to 
' the nests of the little ringing birds, whkh never 
mjured, in tlie hedgerows and the woods. And the 
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last iiiteUigible words that I lieard Edward utt«r were 
these—*' I^et us gOj brother^ to the church^yard, and 
lie down on the daisies among the little green inoiinda!" 

** They both died whhhi an hour of each other, 1 
lifted up Henry;,' when { saw he too was dead, and 
laid him down beside his brother. There Jay the 
Twins, and had their motheri^at that hour come into 
the room, she would have been thankful to see Uiat 
Might, Ibr she would have thought that her children 
were in a calm aJid refreshing sleep !” 

My eyes were fixed njmn the sculptured images of 

tlie dead-^^-lying side by side, wtdt tlieir taces up to 

heaven, their little hands folded as in prayer upon their 

bosmns, and their ejwlids closed. The old man drew 

a sigh almost like a sob, and wept. They hod bmi 

intrusted to his ctffe—they had come smiling from an- 

uther land—for one summer they were happy—and 

ihen disappeared, like the other fading dowers, from 

the earth. I wislied that tlte old man would cease 

^ • 
his touching narrative—both for his sake and my own. 

So 1 rose, and walked up quite close to the Monu¬ 
ment, inspecting the spMt of its design, and marking 
the finish of its execution. Blit he called me to him, 
and requesting me tt> resume my seat beside him on 
the gravestone, he tlius continued. 

'' 1 had written to their mother in England that her 
children were in extreme danger, but H was not possible 
that she could arrive in time to see them die, not even 

to see them buried. Decay was fast preying upon 

11 
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them, and the< beauty <4* death wan begiiuung tu disap¬ 
pear. So we tioidd not wait the arrival of their 
inotlier, and Uieir grave was made. Even tho old 
m'reydieRdod'sexton wept, for in tins case of mortality 
there >\aa something to break in upon the ordinary te¬ 
nor of his thoughts^ and to stir up in his heart hf^ings 

m 

that he could not have known existed tluire* There 

4 

was sadness indeed over all the parish for the lair 
English 'fwins, who had come to Uve ip the Manse af¬ 
ter ail tile otlicr boys luid lefli it, and who, as they were 
the last, so were tliey the loveliest of all my iiock* The 
very aound or accent of their southern voices, so pretty 
and engaging to our eara in the aimplicity of childhood, 
liad won many a hearts and touchad^ too> the imagina- 
lions of many with a new delight; and therefore, on 
the morning when they were buried, it may be said 
tliere was here a la«tT>day of grief. 

The dead children were Engliaii<n-m Enghmd had 

all their ancestors been born; and I knew, from the 

• 

little I had seen of the mother, that tliough she had 
brought her mind tQ cenhde her children to the care 
of a bcptlish Mli4i4er in their tender infancy, she 
was attached truly and deeply to the ordinances <4* her 
own Church. 1 felt thatit would be accordant with 
her feelings, and that albeiwards she would liave satis¬ 
faction in the thought, that thay sboidd be buried ac¬ 
cording to the form of the English funeral-se^ice. 1 
communicated this wish to an Efuscopidtai] Clergymiui 
in the City, and he camf to my house, He arranged 
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the ftineraJi »» far as possible in the cireumstatices, ac¬ 
cording to that service ; and although., no doubly, there 
was a feeling of curiosity mingled in many minds with 
the tenderness and awe which that touching and solemn 
c^eremonial awakened, yet it was witnessed, not only 
without any feelings of repugnance or seeni, but, 1 
may m truth say, with a rational sympathy, and with 
all the devout emotions embodied'in language so scrip¬ 
tural and true to nattue. 

The bier was -carried slowly aloft upon men’s 
Hhonldcrs, towards the church-yard gate. 1 myself walk- 
('(l at their little heads. Some of Uie neighbouring gen¬ 
try—my own domestics—-a few neighbours—and some 
of the school*«hiUltiSlu» formed the procession. The 
latter, walking before tlie coffin, continued singing a 
funeral psalm all tlie way till we reached the church¬ 
yard gate. It was a still gentle autumnal day. and 
now and then a withered leaf came rustling am’oss the 

of the weeping choristers. To us, to whom 
that dirge-like strain was newy all seemed like a pen¬ 
sive, and mournful, and holy dream. 

The Clergyman met the bier at the gate, and pre¬ 
ceded it into the Kirk. It was then laid down—and 
while all knelt—I kceping^my place at the heads of 
the sweet boys—he read, beautifhlly, afiectingly, and 
Holetnidy,—a portion of the funeral service. The 
children had been beloved mid admired, while alive, as 
the English Twins, and so had tiiey always been odl- 
ed ; and that feeling of their- having belonged, as it 
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were, to another country, not only jiihtiiied but matlc 
{)athctic to all now assembled upon iheir knees, the 
ritual employed by tliat Church to which they, and 
their jMureuts, and all theiif ancestors, had belonged. A 
sig}iing.-.*and a sobbing too, was heard over the si¬ 
lence of my Kirk, whm the Clergyman repeated tliese 
words, As soon as thou acatterest’tb<nn, tliey arc 
even as a sleep, and fade away suddenly like the 
griiSH. 

" In the morning it is green and groweth up: but 
in the evening it is cut down, dried up, and wither¬ 
ed." 

While the old man was thus describing their burial, 
the clock in the steeple struck, and he paused a moment 
at the solemn sound. Soon as it had slowly told the 
hour of advancing evening, he arose from the grave¬ 
stone, as ii‘ his mind sought a relief from tiie weight ol* 
tenderness, in a change of bodily position. We stood 
together facing the little Monument—and 

• M 

rative was soon brought to a close. 

W^e were now all collected |oglciher round tlic 
grave. The silence of yesterday, at the Eldey’s Fu- 
*iutral, was it not felt by you to be agreeable to all 
our natural filings? were the words whidi 
were now spoken over these Children. The whole 
ceremony was different, hut it toudiedi the very same 
feelings in our hearts* It lent an expressioi^ to what, 
in that other case, was wilUng to be silent There 
was a sweet, a sad, and a ipoumful conststenCy in the 
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riiusL of deaths from the moment we receded from, the 
door the Manacj accompanied by the music of that 
dirge sung by the dear tremulous voices of the young 
. and innocent) till we entered* the Kirk with the coffin 
to the sound of the prie<(t's diaunted verses from Job 
und fcit John) during the time when we knelt round 
the dead children in the House of God, also during our 
procession thence to the grave-side, still attended with 
chaunting, or reciting, or responding voices; and, 

M 

finally, at the moment of dropping of a piece of earth 
upon tlie coffin, (it was from my own hand,) while the 
priest said, " We commit their bodies to the ground, 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in sure 
and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

** Next day their Mother arrived at the Manse. She 
knew, before die came, that her children were dead 
and buried. It is true that she wept; and at the fik’st 
sight of their grave, for tlicy both lay in one coffin, 

to 

her grief was passionate and bitter. But that fit soon 
passed awafb Her tears were tears of pity for tliem, 
but as for herself, she hoped that she was soon to sec 
them ill Heaven. Her face jiale, yet fiushcil—her 
eyes hoUow, yet bright, general languor and 

lassitude over her whole frame, all told that she w^as 
in the first stage of a consumption. This she knew 
and was happy. But other duties called her bock to 
England, for the short remainder of her life. She 
herself drew the design of that Moiniment with her 
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own hand^ and left it with me when mhe went away. 
I soon heard of her deatli. Her husband lies buried 
near Grenada, in Spain, she lies in the chancel of 
the Catlicdral of Salisbury, in England; and there sleep 
her Tw'ins in the little burial-ground of Auchindowii, 
a Scottish Parish. 
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Tub verB&l.WeatheTj, that had come so early in the 
year^ as to influoe a fear tliat it wpold not be lasting, 
seemed, contrary to that foreboding of change^ to be¬ 
come every day^more mild and genial; and the spirit 
of beauty, that had at first ventured out over the 

A 

boscun of the earth with ttxnid footsteps, was now 
blending itself more boldly with the deep verdure of 
the ground, and the life of the budding trees. Some¬ 
thing in the air, and in die great, wide, blue, bending 
arch oi the unclouded sky, called upon the heart to 
come forth from the seclusion of parlour or study; 
and paTta|||g of the cheestfulnesa of nature. 

We had tnade sceme short exottraions together up the 
lonely and over the. moors, and also through the 

more thi<^y inhabited fii^-farms of his Parish, and 
now the old Minister pro^^Sied that we should pay a 
visit to a aolitjwy Hut near the head of a dell, which, 
although not very remote firom the Manse, we had not 
yet seen. And I was anxioas that wo should do so, 
as, from his conversation, 1 understood that we shoidd 
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sec there a family-»if so a 'widow' aiid her ouo suti 
could be called—that would repay us by the interest 
wc could not fitll to feel in their character, for the 
time and toil spent on reaching their secluded and ' 
guarded dwelling. 

The poor widow woman>*' said t3ie minister,w-ho 
lives in the Hut called Braeliead, has as< noble a soul as 
over tenanted a human bosom. One earthly ho]Xi 
alone has she now—but 1 fear it never will be fulfill¬ 
ed. She is the widow of a coinmoii cottar who liv^d 
and died in the Hut whidi site and her son now inha¬ 
bit. Her husbfttid was a of little education, but 
intelligent, even ingenious, simple, laborious, and 
pious. His duties lay all within a narrow,circle, and 
his temptations, it may be said, were few. 3uch as 
they were, he discharged the one and withstood the 
other. Nor is ^ere any reason to think, that, had 
they both been greatei;, he would have been found 
wanting. He .was contented with meal and water all 
his days i and so fond of work, that he seemed to love 
the summer chiefly for ^e leiigtli of' its,Jabour)ug 
days. He had a slight genius, for wechi^^^,; and, 
during the long winter evenings, 
tides o£ cmrious workmanship, the sole of Which add- 

I. V ' 

ed a little to the earnings of his severer toil. The 
smne love of mdustsy excited him -i&osn morning to 
nightbut he had also stnmger, tenderer, and dearer 
motives; for if his wife and their one pretty boy should 
outlive him, he hopeil, that, though i€f:^';poor, they 
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wotild not be left in penurybut enabled to load, with¬ 
out any additional hardshipid, the usual life, at least, of 

/ 

the widow and the orphans of honest hard-worhinpf 
men. Few thought much about Abraham Blane while 
he lived, except that he was an mdustrious and blame¬ 
less man; but, on his death, it was felt that tliere 
had been something far more valuable in his character ; 

' j ' f 

and now I myself, who knew him well, was pleasingly 
surprised to know diat he hid left his widow and boy 
a small independence. Then the memory of his long 
summer da^s, and long winter nights, all ceaselessly 
employed in some kind of manual labour, dignified 
tlie lowly and stedBist virtue of the unpretending and 

OQfiscientious man. * 

\ *■ 

** The widow of this humble^hearted and sim¬ 
ple-minded man, whom we shall this forenoon vi- 
sit, you will remember, perhaps, alth,ough then nei¬ 
ther she nor her husband wer#much known in the pa¬ 
rish, as the wife of the basket-maker. Her fatlier 
had been'a clergyihan-^but his stipend was one of the 
smallest in Scotland, and he died in extreme poverty. 
This, daughter, who hfid many fine feelings 

and dedjBuMiig^s in her young innocent and simple 
heart, woa forced to become a menial servant in a 
farm ' There subduing her heart to ‘}^ situa¬ 

tion, die married that inoffensir^ and good man; and 

all her life has 'been-^^naid, wife, and widow, -^the 

* 

humblest among the humble* But you diall soon have 
an opportunity of seeing .what sense, what feeling. 
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what knowledgej and whatpiesy> may alllive together, 
.without their owner suspecting them, in die soul of 
the lonely widow of a Scottish cottar; for eic^t that 
she is pious, she thinks Hot that she possesses any 
otlier treasure ; and even her piety she regards, like a 
time Christian, as a gift bestowed. 

‘ ' ' * ’ ^ w-i' « 

'' But well worthy of esteem, aUd, to spetiic In the 
language of this world's fancies, of admuration, as yoti 


will think tills po^ solitary tridow, perhaps ^ou will 
think such feelings bestowed even more desetrv^ly 
on her only son* He Is now a boy. only of siateen 

'“■t 1 , ' " 

years of age, but, in my limited experience of lifer, 
never knew 1 such another. From his veriest infknc^ 
he showed a singular capacity for learning; at seven 
years of age he Could read, write, and was even an 
arithmetician. He seized upon books with the same avi¬ 


dity with which children, in general, seixe upon p^ay- 
things. He soon caught glimmerings of the meaning 
even of other languages; anil, before he was ten years 

old, there were in his mind clear dawnitlgs of the scho- 

« 

lar, and indications not to be doubted of genius and in¬ 
tellectual power. His ddiher. was his mother, 

who was* no comintm woman, hoWevw her 

lot, saw with pure d^ight, a^;wtth strimg WMlsemal 
pride, that God had given an extraordinary cli^id 
to bless her solitary hut $he vowed to ded^^Cate him 
to the ministry, and all her husband had left 


should be spent upon him, to the last fart^g, to quali¬ 
fy him to be a preacher of God*s word. SfUdh aild>i" 
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tion« if sotnetimes misplaced^ is almost alwayj^ nec<is- 
sarily honourable. Here it was justified by the ex¬ 
celling talents of the bc^—by his zeal for knowledge 
•—which was like a fever in his blood—and by a 
childish piety^ of which the simple^ and eloquent and 
beautiful expression has more than once miule me 
shed teS9t9. But let us leave the manse^ and walk to 
Braehead., The sunshine is precious at this early 
season; let us enjoy it wtiile it smiles !'' 

We crossed a few fields—a few GoppiQe*'W'oods—an 
extensive sheep pasture, and then found ourselves on 
the edge of a moorland. iLeelping the shelving heather 
ridge of hills above us, we gently descended into a nar- 
row rusby glen, without any thing that couhl be cjill- 
ed a stream, but here and there crossed and intersected 
by various runlets. Soon all cultivation ceased, and 
no houses were to be seen. Had the glen been a Jong 
one, it would have seemed desolate, but on turning 
round a little green mount that ran almost across it, w c 
saw at once an end to our walk, and one Hut, with a 
peat-stack close to it, and one or ^two elder, or, as we 
call them in Scotia^, bourtrie-bushes, at the low ga- 
ble-eoA A little smoke seemed to tinge the air over 
the roof uncertainly—but except in that, there was no¬ 
thing to tell that tlie hut was inhabited. A few sheep 
lying near it, and a sing^ cow of the small hill-breed, 
seemed to appmain to the hut, and a circular wall be¬ 
hind it;^jC^^||^nBntIy enclosed a garden. We sat down 
of tliose large mossy stones that often 
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lie among the amootli green pastoral like the 
lies of some bui1dingy|itterly decayed—and my vener¬ 
able friend, whose solemn vmce was indeed ]>l6asarit 
in this quiet solitude, continued tlie simple history of 
the Poor Scholar. 

“ At school he .soon outstri|^»ed all the o^pr boys, 
but no desire of superiority over hi^ compands seem¬ 
ed to actuate him—it was the piire native love of 
knowledgek Gentle as a lamb, but happy as a lark, 
the very nmdest of them all loved Isaac Bbme. He 
procured a Hebrew Bible and a Greek Testament, 
both of which he taught himself to read. It was more 
than affecting—it was sublime and awful to see Ihe so¬ 
litary boy sitting by himself on the hraes shedding 
tears over the mysteries of the Christian His 

mother’s heart burned within her towards her son; 
and if it was pride, you will aUdw that was pride of a 
dirine origin. She appeared with him . in the kirk 
every Sabbath, dressed not ostentatiously, bub still in a 
way that show'ed she intended him not for a life of 
manual labour. Perhaps at first some half thought 

that she was too ]iroTid of him; but that was a^ugges- 

♦ 

tion not to be cherished, for all acknowledged that be 
was sure to prove an honour tb Ihe parish in which he 
was bom. ’ She often brought him to the Manse, and 
earth did not contain a hipfdi^ exmdure than her, 
when her boy answered all iny quesi&UU;, and modest¬ 
ly made his own simple, yet wise remarks on the ii*< ' 
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cred subjects gradually unfolding before* Ins under¬ 
standing and his heart. 

Before he was twelve years of age he went to Col¬ 
lege—and his mother accompanied him to pass the 
winter in the city. Two small rooms she took near 
the Cathedral^ and while he was at tlie classe.'*, or rcjid- 

'iA' 

ing alone, slip was not idle, but strove to make a 
small sum to help to defray their winter expences. 
Toiler that retired cell was a heaven when she looked 
upon her pious and studious boy. His ^genius w as 
soon conspicuous; for four winters he pursued his 
studies in the Uuiversity-ir-Tcturning alw'ays in sum¬ 
mer to tliis hut, the door of which during iheir ab¬ 
sence was closed. He made many friends, and fre¬ 
quently, during the three last summers, v i^itor.*- came 
to pass a day at Braehead, in a rank of lil'e far above 
hU own. But in iScotland, thank God, talent, and 
learning, and genius, and virtue, when found tlie 
poorest hut, go not without their admiration and tJien 
reward. Young as he is, he has had pupils of hi*: own 
.^8 mother's little property has not been lessoned at 
this hour by his education-—and besides contribut¬ 
ing to the support of her atid himself, he has brought 
neater furniture into that lonely Hut, mid there ha^ 
he a library, hmited in the number but ricli in the 
choice of books, such as contain food for years of 
silent tliought to the Poor iScholar—.it* years indeed are 
to be his on earth." 

A 

Wc rose to proceed onwards to the Hut, across one 
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stnootli level of greenest hetbage^ and up one inter* 
ventng knoive a little lower tlian the mount on which 
it blood. Why, tliopght I, has the old Man always 
spoken of tlie Poor Scholar, as if he had been speaking 
of one now dead ? Can it be, from the hints he has 
dropped, that this youth, bo riclily endowed, is under 
the doom of death, and the fountain of all (^t>se clear 
and fresh gushing thoughts about to he M^ed? 1 
asked, as we walked along, if Isaac Blane seemed 
marked out to be one of those sweet dowers no 

jtif 

sooner blown than blasted,*’ and who perish away like 
Ilk creatures of a drean^ ? The old Man made answer 
tti.^1 it was even so —that he had beCii unable to at¬ 
tend C'ollege last winter-wind that it was to bo feared 
he was now far advanced in a hopeless decline. .Simple 
is he still as » very child—hut with a sublime sense of 
duty to God and man-—of profound afTection and hu¬ 
manity never to be appeased towards aU the brethren 
of oii^ race. Each month—each week—eacJi day hat 
bccfiU’d visibly to bring him new stores of siledt feeling 
and thought—'and even now, boy as hC is, he is lit for 
the Ministry. But he has no hopes of living to that 
iby—nor have I. The deep spirit of liis piety is 
now blended with a sure prescience of an early 
death. Expect, therefore, to see him pale—emaciat¬ 
ed—and sitting in the hut like a bcautilul and bless¬ 
ed ghost.” 

We entered the Hut, but no one was in the room. 
The clock ticked solitarily—and on a Ublc, beside a 
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n€sarly extinguished peat fire, lay tlie open Bible, and 
a small volume, wliich, on lifting it up, 1 found to be a 
Oteek Testament, ** They have gone out to walk, or 
to sit down for an hour in the warm sunshine," said 
the old Man.—*" Let us sit down and wait their re¬ 
turn. It will not be long." A long, low sigh was 
heard iu the silence, proceeding, as it seemed, from a 
small room adjoining that in which wc were sitting, 
and of which the door was left half-open. The Mini¬ 
ster looked into that room, and, after a long earnest 
gaze,- stept softly back to me again, with a solemn 
face, and taking me by the hand, whispered to me to 
come with him to that doof, which he gently imnet!. 
On a low bed lay the Poor Scholar, dressed as he had 
been for tiie day, stretched out in a stillness too mo¬ 
tionless and profound for sleep, and with his fixed fact 
up to heaven. We saw that he W'as deail. His inu- 
ther was kneeling, with her face on the-bed, and co¬ 
vered with both her hands. Then she lifted her 
eyes and said, " O Merciful Eedeemer, who wre^jfght 
that miracle on. the child of the Widow of Nain, 
comfort me, comfiirt me, tn this my sore distress! 
I know that my Son is . never to rise again until 
the great Judgment-dsy. But not the less do i 
bless thy holy name—fiir thou didst die to save us 
sinners T 

She arose from her knees, and, still blind to every 
other object, went up to his breast. " J tliought thee 
lovelier, when olive, than any of the sons of the child* 
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ren of meii-^but that etnilc m beyond the power of a 
mother’s lieart to sustain." And stooping down, she 
kissed his lips, and cheeks, and eyes, and forehead, 
with a hundred soft, streaming, and murmuring kisses, 
and then stood up in her solitary hut, alone and child- 
less, with a long mortal sigh, in which all earthly 
leelings seemed breathed out, and all eartfdy ties 
broken. Her eyes wandered towards the door, and 
fixed themselves with a ghastly and unconscious gave 
f(»i‘ a few moments on tlie grey locks and withered 
countenance of the old holy Man, bent towards her 
u th a pitying and benignant air, and stooped, too, in 
tiic posture of devotion^ She soon recognised the 
bi'Nt friend of her Son, and leaving tlie bed on which 
ins body lay, she came out into the room, and said. 

“ You have come to me at a time when your pre- 
?»rncp was sorely needed. Had you been here but 
a few minutes sooner, you would have seen my Isaac 

’ linconsciously wc vvere all seated; and the Widow 
turning fervently to her venerated friend, said, “ He 
was reading the Bible—-he felt faint—and saiil feebly, 

Mother, attend me to rny lied, and when 1 he down, 
put your arm over my breast and kiss me." I did just 
as he told me; and on w'iping away a tear or two 
vainly shed l>y me on my dear boy’s face, 1 saw tlia. 
his eyes, though opm, moved not, and that the lids ' 
were fixed. He had gone to aiiothiar world. See- 
Sir ! tlicre IS the Bible lying open at the place was 
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T€Bding<«'«»Go<i prejierve luy m)u 1 frcMsi repining-»-only 
a few few minutes ago.” 

The Minister took the Bible ou his knee»j and lay¬ 
ing his right handj without select ion^ on part of one 
of the pages that lay open^ he read aloud tlie follow¬ 
ing verses: 

Blessed are the poor tn spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven, 

Blessed are they that mourn, f<»r they shall be 
coeaferted.'* 

The Mother’s heart seemed to Lie deeply blest for a 
while by theso words. She gave a grateful sniili* to 
the old Man, and sat silent, moving her li{M. At 
length she again broke forth: 

** Oh! Death, whatever may have been our 
thoughts or fears, Over comes unexpectedly at last' 
My son ofeen-—ofleti tidd me, that ho was dying, and 
1 saw that it was so ever since Christmas. But how 
could I prevent hope from entering my heart? His 
sweet liappy voice«-^the calmness of his prayers—Ais 
smiles, that never left his feoe whenever he looked or 
spoke to me—his studies, still pursued as aiWMMisly as 
ever—the interest he took in any little inci<Mt of our 
retired Hfe—ail forced me to believe at times that he 
wos not yet destined to die. But why think on ali these 
things now ? Yes L 1 will always think of them, till I 
join him and my husband in Heaven 1” 

It seemed now as if the Widow had only noticed 
jne the first time. Her soul had been so engrossed 
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with its passion ot' griof^ and with the felt vjrmpatby 
and compassion of my venerable friend. Slie asked 
me U‘ F had known her son; and 1 answered^ that if 1 
bad, I cimld not have sat there so coittpusedly> but 
that I was no stranger to his ineomparablo excellence« 
and felt indeed for her grievou.s los.<}. She listened to 
my words, but did not seem to hear thei% and once 
more addressed the old Man. He suffered much 
sickness, my poor tioy. For although it was a con- 
Hiiinption, that is not alw'ays an easy deaths But soon 
as the sickness and the racking pain gave way to uur 
united prayers, God and our Saviour made us happy, 
and sure he spake then as never nioital spoke, kind>- 
ling into a happiness that was beautiful to sc>e, 
when 1 beheld his face marked by dissolution, and 
know even in those inspired moments, for 1 can 
coll them nothing dse, that ere long the dust was to 
Ue on those lips now flowing over with heavenly 
music!” 

We sat for some hours in the Widow's Hut, and 
the Minister several times prayed with her, at her own 
On rising to depait^ lu;> said tiiat iie would 
seji^p one of her dearest friends to pass the night 
With her, and help^er to do the last offitces to her son. 
But she replied tlwshe wished to be left alone for 
tlist day aixi night, and woiBd expect her friend in 
the morning. We went towards the outer door, and 
she, in a sort of sudden stoimr, let us depart without 
any farewell words, and retired into the room^ here her 
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son was lying. Casting back our eyes, before our de¬ 
parture, we saw her steal into the bed beside the dead 
body, and drawing the head gently into her bosom, 
she lay down with him in her arms, and as if they had 
in that manner fallen asleep. 
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Let us sit down on tin's stone seat/' saidtny aged 
friend, tlie pastor, “ and I will tell you a tale of tears, 
concerning the laat inhabitants of yonder solitary house, 
just visible on the hilJ>side, through the gloom of tliose 
melancholy j>ines. Ten years have passed away since 
the terrible catastrophe of which I am about to speak; 
and I know not bow it is, but methinks, whenever I 
come into this glen, there is something rueful in its 

silence, while the common sounds of nature seem to 

*» 

my mind dirge-like and forlorn. Waa not this very 
day bright and musical as we walked across all the 
other hills and valleys; but now a dim mist over- 
spT^ds the sky, and, beautiful as this lonely place 
inulll in truth be, there is a want of life in verdure 
and the dowers, as If they grew beneath the darkness 
of perpetual shadows.** 

As the old man was speaking, a female figure, bent 
with age and infirmity, came slowly up the bank be¬ 
low us with a pitcher in her hand, and when she 
reached a little well, dug out of a low rock all covered 
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with mosB and lichens^ she seemed to fix her eyes upon 
k as in a dreani^ and gave a long^ deep, broken sigh. 

“ The names of her husband and her only son, both 
dead, arc chiselled by their own hands on a smooth 
atone witliin the arch of that fountain, and the child¬ 
less widow at this moment sees nothing on thci face of 
tlie earth but a few letters not yet overgrown with the 
creeping time-stains. See 1 her piile lips are moving 
in prayer, and, old as she is, and long resigned in her 
utter hopelessness, the tears are not yet all shed or 
dried up within her breken hcart,>~a few big drops 
are on her witliered cheeks, but she feels them not, 
and is unconsciously weeping with eyes that old age 
has of itself enough bedinunetl." 

The figure remained motionless beside the well ; 
and, though I knew not the history of the griefs that 
stood all embodied so mournfully before me, 1 felt 

•t 

that they must have been gathering together for many 
long years, and tliat such sighs as 1 had now heard 
came irom the uttennost desolation of the human ' 
heart. At last she dipped, her pitcher in the water, 
lifted her eyes to Heaven, and, distinctly saying, " O 
Jesus, Son of God 1 whoBe blood was shed &r sinners, 
be mercifhl to their souls she turned away from the 
scene of her sorrow, and, like' one seen in a visioni 
disappeoreth 

ve beheld the childless widow happy,** said the 
'ven her who sat alone, with none to com- 
\ a door swept by the hand of death of all 
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its blossoms. But her whom we have now seen I claire 
not call happy, even though she puts her trust in God 
ami her Savi^mr. Hcr's is an affliction which faith it¬ 
self cannot assuage. Yet religion may liave softened 
even sighs like tliose, and, as you shall hear, it was re* 
ligion that set her free from the horrid dreams of mad¬ 
ness, and restored her to that comfort winch is always^ 
found in the possession of a reasonable sotd.** ‘ 

I’liere was not a bee ronmiitg 'tiear us, nor a bird 
‘.mgiiig in the solitary glen, when the old Man gave 
iiic these hints of a inehuichol)' talc. The sky was 
black and lowering, as it Lay on the silent hills, and 
enclosed ns from the lar-olT world, in a sullen spot that 
was felt to l>e saen'd unto «orrow% The figure which 
had come and gone with a sigh was tile only dweller 
here ; and 1 was prepared to hear a doleful history of 
one left alone to coi^mune with a broken heart in the 
cheerless solitude *>f nature. 

“ That ho\iae, from nvhosc chiranies no 'smoke has 
ascended for ten long years," continued my friend^ 

** once si lowed its windows bright w ith cheerful fires; 
and lier W’hom we now saw so woe-begune,'f remm^ 
ber brought home a youthful bride, in all the beauty 
of her joy and innocence. Twenty years beheld lier 
a Tvife and a mother, with all their most perfect hap¬ 
piness, and with some, too, of their inevitable griefs. 
Death passed not by her door without his victims, 
and, of five children, all but one died, in infancy, 
childhood, or blooming youth. But they died in m- 
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ture's commoii decay.,^peaceM prayen were said 
around the bed of peace; and when the flowers grew 
upon their graves^ the mother's eyes could bear to 
look on them, as she passed dn witli an unaching heart 
into the house of Ood. All but one died,—and bet¬ 
ter had it been if that one had never been bom. 

** Father, mother, and son now come to man’s estate, 
mirvived, and in the bouse there was peace. But sud¬ 
denly poverty fbll tipon them. The dishonesty a 
kinsman, of f need not state the particulars, 

robbed them of their few hereditary fields, which now 
passed into the possession of a stranger. They, how¬ 
ever, remained as tenants in the house, whidi had 
been their own ; and for a while, father and son bore 
the change of fortune seemingly undismayed, and 
toiled as common lalMnirers on tlie soil still dearly be¬ 
loved, At the dawn of lig^tbey went out togetiier, 
and at twilight they retimied. But it seemed as if 
their industry was in vain. Year after year the old 
Man’s fhee became more dee|»ly BirrovT^, and more 
seldom was he seen to smile; and his eon’s counte- 
H^ce, once bold and open, was now darkened with 
anger and diasatisflmtiott. 'Hiey did not attend pub¬ 
lic worship so regularly as diiey used to daj when I 
met them in the fl(d<is,'ov Vi^ted in their dwell- 

‘I 

ing, they looked on me coMly, and with altered eyes; 
and 1 grieved to think how soon they both seemed to 
have forgotten the bles^nga' Providenoe had so huig 
permitted them to mijoy, and how sullenly diey now 
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^struggled ks decrees. But taome^limg w^jine 

than poverty was now disturbing both their hearts* 

The unhappy old Man had a brother who at tlits 

lime died^ leaving an only fiOR> who had for many 

yours abandoned hie father’s house^ and of whom all 

tidiiigi^ had long been lu»)l. It was thought by many 

thill he had died Iwyond seas; and none doubted, 

that, living or dead, he had been disinherited by liis 

stern and unrelenting iiarent. On the day after the 

luiieral, the old Man produced his brother's will, by 

\v hich he became heir to all his property^ ejccepi an 

annuity to be paid to tlie natural heir> should he ever 

rt tui'i). Some pitied the prodigal son, who liad been 

dihjiiherited—some blamed the father—some envied 

« 

the gooil fortune ol‘ thoiie who had ho ill borne adver- 
bity. But ill a short time the death, tlie will, and the 
disinherited, were all ftirgotten, and the lost lands be¬ 
ing redeemed, peace> comfort, and liappiness were 
supposed again to be restored to the dwelling from 
w'hich they had so long been banialied. 

But it was not so. If the funjows on Uie old 

Man's face were deeji before, when he had to toil 

* 

from morning to night, they seemed to have sunk in¬ 
to more ghastly trenches, now tbat'Tthe goodness of 
Providence had restored a gentle shelter to his declin** 
mg years. When seen wandering through his fiehls 
at Lven-tide, he looked not like the Patriarch musing 
tranquilly on tlic works and ways of God '; and when 
my' eyes met his during di vine service, which he now 
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•gain attended with Bcmpuloua regnlpHy, I sotne- 
timea thought they were suddenly averted in oontfci- 
ottE gaUt; or dosed in hypocritica.! devotion. 1 
acaecely know if 1 had any suspicions against him in 
my mind or not; but his high bakl head^ thin silver 
biur, and countenanoAwith its due features so intelli- 
gent> had no Lot^et die same solemn expression which 
they dXtoe possessed, and something dark and hidden 
seemed now to bdUutg to diem, whidi withstood his 
ibroed and nimatur/d smile. The son^ who, in the 
days of thw ^ner prosperity, had l>een stained by 

A * 

no vicOf and who, during their harder lot» had kept 
himself ^oof from all his former companions, now be¬ 
came dissolute and proftigite, nor did he meet witli 

• 

any reproof from a father whose lieait would once 
have burst asunder at one act of wickedness in his 
beloved child. 

k 

About three years aJfter the death of his father, 
the disinherited son returned to his native pavi^. He^ 
had been a sailor on bcMwd Vorioua. sinps on foreign ‘ 

stations—but hearing by change of his lather's death, 

% 

he came to claim inheritance^ Having heard, on 
his arrival, that his uncle .hod succeeded to the pro¬ 
perty, he came to^pr^ and told.me^ that dm night be- ’ 
Ihre ho left his htiilic, hja fatlmr idood by ]iia|ied-side, 

kissed him, and aaidt tlmt never move w<mld he own 

* 

such an auldmiihd scM^biit tliat he forgave him all 
hia sina—dt death would not defraud him of the plea*. 

that had so long belonged to his humble an- 
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costors^and hA|>eil to meet rccoticikd in HeRve% 

My unde Is a villain/* said he, fiercely! *‘ *nwl 1 will 
<a«it anchor on the gteen bunk where I pluyod when « 
hoy, even if I must first bHng his grey head to the 
StMfioUl ’** 

** 1 acc'ompained lum to the Iitfllue ef his uncle. U 
u as a dreadful \ isit. The fhinily had Ju^it eat down to 
their tingal mid-day meal; and the eld man, tbotigb 
lor some 3 cars he mild have* bad little heart to 
pray, h id just lifted up his hand to ask a blesutn^* 

Our shadows^ us wc entered the dootAM, thcta^ 

■\ 

Me—and turniiu:' his eyes, he behdd liidbv^hlm'ont^ 
floor the man wliom he fearfully hoped had been bn^' 
ricd ui the sen. Ifis face was indeed, at that mmnont^ 
most unlike that of prayer, but he still hdd ujihis lean, 
shrivelleil, trembling hand. Accursed hypoctitej** 
cried the fierce iminner, “ dost thou caH down dtR 
blessing of God on a meal won basely from the 
phan ? But, lo ^ God, whom thou hast blasphcnjcdj haa 
sent me from the diutant h*lcs of the orean, to brjil^ 
tliy white head Hito the hangman’s hupds . 

** For a raoxnecit all was a loti4 Rdfied 

gasping was heard, and ^ whomry^il (Kkw a little 
while a^, rose shrieldng H^om her fj^ it^ fieE down 
on her knees at the uailoi/e teet. Itjatt terror of tbuk 
unforgiven hrime, now Urst revctjiihd to know^ 
ledge, struck her down to the ihueitl'l^ 

bloodlorB facB^oilbis before wBfon i^e 
spoke not a sug^ /^lord, Haere wits a tottod in hwf 
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^nvulsed tliroat like the death-raule> 1 fbfgcKl the 
wiJl," said the son, arUaiiruig towards his donsiii with 
n flnli 8te}>, “ my father could not—I alone am guilty 
-*.1* alone most die," The wife soon recovered the 
pow'er of speecli, hut it was so unlike her usual \ oice, 
that I scarcely thcni|tht, at first, the sound proc'eeded 
from her whitj^ quivering lips. “ As you hope for 
mercy ;ci die great judgment day, let the old man 
make his escape,—hush, hush, hush—till tit a few da^s 
2ie has sailed away in thi' hold oi' some ship to Ame- 
ricat Yon surely will not Jiang an ohl grey-headed 
imin of threwCore and ten ^ ears!" 

The sailor stood silent and frowning. There seem- 

H 

ed neither pity nor cruelty in his fact*; he felt liimself* 
injured; ami looked resolved to right himself, hap]>cn 
what would. “ 1 su) he has forged ray father's will. 
As to eaeaping, let him escape if he can. 1 dp not wish 
to hang him; though I have aetn better men run up 
to the fore-yard arm before now, for eply asking their 
,ow'n. Hut no mote kneelmg> woman—Holla! where 

a 

is the old man gone 

** We all look^ ghostlily around, and the wretched 
wife and mother, springing to her feet, rushed out of 
die house, Wfe followed, one and all, Tlie door of 
the stable was open, and, the mother and son entering, 
Iqttd dnrieks were heard, •^Xhemisecahle^old man hod 
slunk out of the room unobserved during tlie jiassion 
that had struck all oo^ souls, and had endeuvoureil to* 
eonimit suicide. His own son cut him down, as> he 
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hitng sm»p4»)ded from ft xniter th^ $«p»aM 
aiid, carrying him in arms, laid him down upou 
tile griren bank inrfro^t the hnuae. There he lay 
with Ins livid face, and bloud-^slucit protruded «yea, 
till, in a few minutes, he raisod iiiniself up, and fixed 
them upon bis wife^ who, soon revering firom a faint¬ 
ing ht, came shrieking from the mire in which ehe iiad 
tallen dowm, “ I’oor (leojile !"* said the sailoir with a 
gasping voice, “ you have suffered enough for your 
crmio. I'eur notliing; the worst is now past: and 

I 

rather would I sail the seas twenty yejsca Ipnger, thfth' 
add another pang to that old man’s hedrii; IrCt 4ia be 
kind to tlie old man." 

w 

lJut It seemed'as if a raven had croaked the dire* 
ful secret all over the remotest places among the hills; 
for, in an hour, people came fipeking in from all quar¬ 
ters, and it was sebn, that concealment or esi^ajie v^fts 
no longer poeaible, and tliat father and son were dea- 
tined to die together a felon’s death/' 

Here tlie pastov^s voice ceased; and I had beard 
enough to uiulerstand the long deep, sigh that had 
come moaning ilrmn that bowed-doivii figure., beside 
the solitary weil* “ That wiw tlie last work done by 
the father tuid son, and finished the day befot^ the fa¬ 
tal discovery then? guilt It had probably beett en¬ 
gaged in fts a sort of amusement their; lui- 

happy minds of ever-anxioua thoughts; of perhaps as .a 
solitary occupation, at which they could unluirtllftti 
their guilt to one another unclisturbft<i Helfi no 
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cloulvtf in the nknce and aolitiide, they often ielt re- 
perhaps penitence. fTiey chiseUed out their 
on that slab^ as you perceive; and hither, an 
^tHy as the morning and evening shadows, ccanes the 
ghost whom we bdield, and, after a prayer for the 
souls of them so tenderly belovi^ in their innocence, 
and tloubtless even more tenderly beloved in their 
guilt and in their graves, She carries to Jicr lonely hut 
the watCT that helps to preserve her hopeless life, from 
the well dug by dearest hands, now mouldered away, 
both flesh and bone, into the dust.*' 

After a moment's silence the old man continued,.— 
for he 'that i longed to hear the details of tlial 
dfcadful catastrophe, and his own soul seemed likewise 
desirous of renewing its grief,—The prisoners were 
condemned. ‘ Hope ttnere was none. It was known, 
ftom the mdmei>t of the verdict-guilty,—ftiat they 
Would be executed. Petitions were, indeed, signed by 
many many thousands; but it was all in vain,.v.an<l 
the father and the son had to prepiUre themselves for 
death. 

About a'w6^ after condemnation I visited them 
in their cell. Ohd forbid, T should say that they were 
resigned. * Human nature could not resign itself to 
Imch a doom; and I fbtmd the old man pacing up and 
dowta the stone-fl^r, in his ehmking chains, with hur¬ 
tle Steps, and a countenance of mispeakable horror. 
The son was lying on his flicc upon his bed of straw^ 
and hoil not .lifted up his head, as the inalUiy bolts 





were withdrawn^ the door'erenked suUe^y on its 
hinges. The higher hUsed Iss eyes )i|i^ me for soiij&e 
time» as if i bad been a stranger handing hia 
misery; and^ as soon as..he knew me, shut them with a 
deep groan,and poiiKedmhie soi|. 1 have mutter- 
ed William-.-l have bronghtlmy only son to theaeaf- 
fold, and 1 am doomed to haU F 1 gently on 

the youth by naioe, but he was insensibl&^e Was 4y- 
ing ill a fit. " 1 fear he will awake out of that fit#"' 
cried the old man witli a broken voice. ^ Thjpy have 

*ir W- 

come upon him, e¥ery day siiice our condemnation^ 
and sometimes during the n^ht. I|t js not fiuw for 
himself that brings them onrsfor myt. hoy, though 
guilty, is brave-i4mt he coutiaucs lookmg on ipy fime 
for bour<, till at hist he seems to lom all sense, .and 
fidU down in strong convulbions, oilen upon tlie stone 
fioor, till he is all covered witli bkiod.*" The old man 
then went up to his mn, knelt doiyn, and, putting aside 
the thick clustering hair frmn jhis fiwdiead, continued 
kiasvig him fbr some minutes, with deepi.!s>bs, but 
eyas dry gs dust ' 

But why should I recal to my remembrance, or 
describe to you,,^very hour of angpis^ dtst 1 wttues«h 
ed in that cell ^ For several weeks it was all agfny and 
despair—the Bible lay unheeded before their ghastly 
eyea-^-and fyf them there was no consolation. Ihc 
old man's soul was filled with miw,,thought~«that 
he had deluded his son into sin, death, and ctgnuil 
‘ punishment. He never slept; but visimm, terrihla as 





those of sleeps Beemed often to pas# before him^ till 1 

I 

have seen the grjey hairs brk6e horribly over his tem^ 
ples^ and big drops of sweat plash dow'n upoDi the door, 
i sometimes thoiight, that they would both die betbre 
the day of execution but their mortal sorrows, ttiough 
they sadly changed botldtace and tVame, seemed at butt 
to give- a horrible energy to life, oml every morning 
that I visited them, they were stronger, and more 
broadly awake in the chill silence of their lonesome 
pi^n-<hoase. 

I know not how a deep change was at last wrought 
upon their souls, but two d&ys before that oi’ execu¬ 
tion, on entering their cell, I fonnd them sitting calm 
and ccmposi^c! by each other's side, with the Ihble ojien 
before them. Their faci^, though pale and lioggard, 
bad lost that glare of misery, that so long had shone 
about thdr restless and wandering eyes, and they look¬ 
ed like men recovering from a long and painful sick¬ 
ness. 1 almost thought 1 saw something like a fain t 
smile of hojie. God has been merciful unto 4u8/' 
said the father, with a calm voice.—I must not think 
that he has forgiven my sins, but he has .enabled me to 
look on my poor son's face^^to kiss him-^to foM him 
in my arms--to pray for him—to full asleep with him 
in my bosom, as I used often to do in the days of his 
boyhood, when, during the heat of nild-day, I rested 
from labour below the trees of my own farm. We have 
found resignation at last, and are prepared to die.” 

" There were no transports of deluded enthusiasm 
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in the soultf «f thiese unliappy metiv They had aex^er 
dnubted the truth of revealed religion^ Al*hi(iugh they 
had fatally disregarded its pree^t!» f and uevr that re*' 
morse had given way to penitence, and nature bad 
iKJConie reconciled to'the thought ui* inevitable death, 
the light that had been darkened, but never extinguish*' 
ed iu tiieir bearts, rose up aneiv; and knowing fhat 

i» 

their -mjuIs were immortal, they humbly put their faith 
in the merry of their Creator and their Retleemer. . 

*' It was during that resigned and •aei’ene hour, that 
the old Man ventured to ask ibr the mother of his 
ptMir unhappy boy. I told him tl>e truth ealmly^.atid 
calmly he heard it all. ()n the day of his condemmir 
tion, she hud beep dejwived of her reason, and, in the 
tiouse of a kind friend, whose name* he blessed, now 
remained in men*iful ignorimee of ail that hiul befallen, 
believing herself, indwd, to be a motherless widow, 
but one who ha<l long ago lost her husband, and all 
licr children, in the ordinary course of nature. At 
^his recital his soul was satisfied. The son *said no* 
thitig, but wept long and bitterly* 

The day of execution oune at lost. The great 
city lay still as on the morning the Jsabbathtday; 
and all the onliiiary business of lUe seemed, by one 
consent of the many thousand hearts beating there, to 
lie suspended. But aa tho hours advanced, the fre¬ 
quent tread of feet was heard in every avenue; the 
streets began to fill widi pkle, anxious, and impatient 
j&ces; and many eyes were turned to the dials oiii the 
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wat(;;hing t^e nil^lpiK nft Um^ finger of 

tim«> till it »houl4 reach the point at which tlw- 'Cur- 
WAS to be helore a moat mouni- 

ihl trAgedy. 

^ ** The hour was |iHAtiy»iie»*d through the thick 

priaon walla hy ua> wl^ livcire tckgether for tlie last 
tiin^ j^ .thc condenoned cell. I had adminiaterod to 
them the motft awfid rite ol* rehgiou^ atiid father 
and fum «at together aa ailAht as death* The door of 
the dimgoon opened^ aiid several eame in. 

the^ who had a alwiyolled bloodless faccj and 
^«iA«d} red fiery eyi^Sj mi i<^d man> feeble fS!id tottering^ 
but cruel in his^decrepitude^ Inicl hold,of the son' widi 
his palsied finger^; and began W pinion lus arms iv idt 
, a cord. No msisiaucc Has offered; btdit'sb'aight and 
tii)tremhlijig» stood diat taU and b^autifid youth. whUe 
die fiimd bound him for c;^egutioit, AlithM jinournfa) 

u' ' 

eight, how could I bear to look ou his father's lace ? 
Yet tbitiier were mine-eyes impelled by the agony 
tiiat al^icted my oeriiliiiseradl>g soul. IhuFilig 
bideous gaAO> He insc^iig^e of the oAeoatiQiier'^ 
apptpafib towards hims^; a^ all the time that the 
rrorda ware enciheliiig |us own arms, he fell; them 
.«^ie saw nothing but bia son standmg at hiet before 
idm, r^y £w the acafibld* 

1 ^mly reodUi^ a long dark ygalted piSiSitgCi and 
the vtdusng tread of foots^ps, till JtU At cmcrwc Atood 
Ip a tfowdod hall, uith a thotisand eyes fi»ed on thcs<’ 
two miserable men. How urdike were they lo all be> 
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sute! Hley sat doim “togetlKir within the shadow of 

j/ ^ 

death. • Prayets weiN^ said, and a psfaltn was 8ung> in ' 
wlikh their voices were heard to Joih, with tones that 
wrung out tears from the.|^M:ci€St or the nwiit CHtcless 
heart Often-had { hf^d-'^'Hoee voices singii^ In my 
QWJi peiceful churcii, before evil had’ disturbed, or 
misery broken Uiem;—^but tlte last wo^d 0^ die psalra- 
was sung, and the hour of tlteir departure was conte. 

They stood at last upon the scafibM. That lohg 


street, tliat seemed to stretch away interminably from 
the old iVison-housc, wa| paved with iincpym‘cd heads, 
for tha^imnWexit these ghosts oppewr^, that mighty 
crowd felt reverence for human nature so terribly 
tried, and prayers and blessings, passionately ijacu* 
iated, or convulsively stiifled, went hovering over 
the multitude, as if llu'y feared some great 
themscl ves, and felt standing on the first tremor 
earthquake. 

“It was a most beautiful summer^s day on which 

• they were led out to die; and ad the old man raisctl 

his eyes, for the last timc> to the sky, the clouds lay 

motionless on that blue, translucent arch, and the smi 

shone'joyously over tlie magnificent heavens. Jt secan* 

ed a day n^de for happiness or for mcrcyl Ihit no 

pardon drojrt down from tllese smiling skies, and 

''vast multitude were not to be denied the frqubled, 

feast of death. Many who now stood there wi^lM 

tlu'v liad been in the heart of w>me far-off wood or 
« * 

tflcii; ilicre was shrieking and fainting, not only among 
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maidflj and wives^ and i!|| gro n8j who had ooihe there 
in the mystery of their hearts, but men fell down in 
their strength,-—for it was an overwhelming thing to 
behold a fatlier and his only son now haltered for a 
shameful death. " la my father with me on the acal- 
fold?—give me lib hand; for 1 see him not.'' I join¬ 
ed their hands together, and at that moment the great 

bell in the Catliedral tolled, but I am convinced neither 

« 

of them heard the sound.—For a moment tJiere seem¬ 
ed to be no such thing as sound in the world;—and 
then all at once the multitude heaved like the sea, and 
uttered a wild yelling shriek.—Their souls were in 
eternity—and I fear not to say, not an eternity of 
grief:" 
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Tun fire Iiad received an addition of a large fwh- 
rtKit and a lieap of peat:$, and woa^ beginning bnib to 
crackle and blaze; the Tiearth-htoiie' ifras tidily swept 
.—the HUpjier-table set—and every *«eat, luaich, chair, 
and stool occupied by its customary owner, cxc»?|it the 
high-backed,^ carved, antique oaken armed-chair bet 
longing exclubively to the Goodman. Innoeence^ 
lalmur, contentment, and mirth were here all assent* 
bled together in the wide low-roofed kitclicn of this 
sheltered fartn-housCj called, from its situation in u 
low woody dell, The I low j and all that w'as want¬ 
ing to make the happiness complete was Ahi'l Alison 
himself, the master and father of the family. It seem- 
€*d to theni that he was'rather laU^r than uscuii in re¬ 
turning from the city, whither he w'enit every market- 
day. Hut though it was a boi.sterous night in April, 
with a good drifk,^of snow going,, they had no appre¬ 
hensions whatever of his safety; and when they heard 
the trampling of his horse's feet, on the gravel, up 
sprung lialf-a-dozen creatures of vavious sizes td bail 
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him at the door, and to conduct the Colt^ tpr so they 
'continued to call a horse now about hilecn years old» 
to his &esh-strawed stall in the byre. All was right— 
Abel entered with his usual smile^ his wife helped him 


oif witli his great-coat, w'hich had a respectable sprink¬ 
ling of snow, and stiftenmg of i^ost; he assumed Ins 
usual ses^^^T, as liis youngest son and iiamepke, who 
‘ was the wit of tlie family, called it, hia throne, and 
supper immediately smoking on the board) a blessing 
was said, and a spoons ensued. 


Supper lying silence prevail¬ 

ing, witli an ocqjjBlMj krhiqiered remark of merriment 
or affection circling round, Abel Alison rested himself 
with more than his usual formality against the back of 
his chair, and putting on not an uiiliappy, but a grave 
face, told his wife^ and family, and servants, ail to 




make up their minds to bear some very bad news 
nearly feting themselves. There was something 
' too aniil^sl^^aerious in his look, voice, and attitude, 
to pennit a thought of his wishing to startle them £n‘ 
a moment by some false alarm. So act once they were 
all hushed—-young and old—^d turned towards their 
father with fixed countenances and anxious eyes. 

'' Wife—and<44^drcn—.there is no need, surely, to 
go round abou^’iihe bush-.-! will tell you the worst in 
a word. I am mined. That is tp say, all my pro¬ 
perty is lost—gone—and we must leave the How. 

a 

There is ho help'for it—w'C must leave the How.” 

His wile’s face grew pale, and for a short *^pace she 
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said nothiligf. A flight convakive motion urc^i ovfiF 

all dte circle as if they liad been one bddy,^r art clee- 

■ 

trie shock had struck them all sitting together vith 
locked hands. " T<eave the Ho^ !” one voice sol>biiig 
exclaimed—it was a female voice—b'ttt it Vras not re¬ 
peated, and it was uncertain from whonylit; came. 

Why, Abel,”—said his wife Cftbnly, who had now 
]perfectly recovered herself, ’if we must leave tlie 
I low, w€‘ must leave a bonny shelteretl spot, where 
we have seen mtfny happy days. But what),jtihen ^ 
surely there may l)e contentment found manyj 
else besides in this cheerful room, and rou 
our birkert banks and braes. V’or mysel, 1 
lose a night's rest at the thought, il' you, 
bear it—and, God bless you, 1 have ^nown yoii.l 
a severer blow than this ! ’ 

Alx'l Alison Was a free, warm-hearted man, of a 
liappy dixspositiun, and always inclined to look at every 
thing in a favourable light, fie was also a most in¬ 
dustrious hard-working znim. But ho eduld nol al¬ 
ways say " rtay/—^and what he earned with a month's 
toil he had more than once lost by a mon)etit*s easy 

good-nature. He had sozne time before implrrtdently 

■ 

become surety fur an acquaintance, Who had no sticli 
rightful chtiKu upon him—that acquaintance was a man 
of Mllindple—aivd was now . ruuied—utterly. 

and h^^evably ruined, tinder such cirenmstanete, 
||b cmdSriipt be altogether without self-r^roach—4ind[ 
m^animity of his wife now brought (he 




we 
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tear intb hin eye. " Aye—was just the old 
man in that iboUsh business. I should have remera- 
bercd you, Alice**;aid all my bairns. But I bci|)e— 
1 know you will forgive me—for luiviii^ thus been 
tlie means of bringing you all to poverty." 

Upon Ibis, Alicl's eldest son<M.-a young man about 
twenty years of age, stood up, and first looking Witfi die 
moat respectful tenderness upon bis Fatlicr, and then 
widi a cheerful smile upon.all around, said, Father, 
never more utter these words—never more have these 
thoug]^. You Imve fed us—clotlicd us—educated 
us-^ta&ht us what is our duty to Uod and man. It 
rests ^th ourselves to practise it. We all love you— 
Fathijl'—wo are all grateful—we would all lay down 
our lives to save yours. But there is no need for 
that now. What has happened ? Nothing. Are we 
not all well—all strong—cannot we all work ? As 
God is my witness, and knows my heart, 1 now de¬ 
clare, before you, Father, tliat this is not a visitation, 
but it is a Idessing. Now it will be tried whether we 
love you, Father—whether you have prayed every 
morning and every night for more tlimi twenty years 
for ungrateful childreti—whether your toil in sun ai)d 
rain, and snow, has been thankless toil—or whetlier 
we will, not all rally round your grey head, and iind 
it a pleasant shelter—ra smooth pillow—aoid a ^nte- 
ous boardand with that he unconscionsly planted 
Ills foot more hrraly on the floor, and stretched oi 
his right amt, standing there a toll, straight, powerful 
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8trtpluigj,tn witfinm wii« visible ]^rotectkm-and ’ 

siicTOUt for his parents ami their clecUrong age, 
Oiijl^'jli^irit kindled over aIl«-,.not a moinetitary ftaah 
of eiithttsia^i, not a mere movement of pity and love 
towards their Father, which might give way to dissa^ 
tisfaction and tlchpoiidwicy,—but a true, d€wq[>, clear 
vccoiiciicnicnt of their souls to their ]ot,'aud a resolui* 
lion not tt> be sliakdK^in its uiftjiiaking power by any 
imidships either in anticipation or reality. Abel 
Ah«>on saw and fisftl thi^^ ami his soul burned witliin 
liini. We shall all go to service —no shame in that. 
Rut we shall have time enough to consider all these 
point> betbre the term-rlay. W^e have some weeks be¬ 
fore us at the How—said let us make the most of them. 
W ife, children, Ore you all happy r'’ 

All—all—pertVctly hajipy—liappi^ than ever,” 
—wa8\he general burst of tlio reply. 

Stir up diat fire—my merry little Abeh"—said 

* 1 

the mother,—and let us have a good, full, hrigbi 
blaze on your father’s face—God bless him !” 

Abel brandished on immense poker in both hands, 
asid after knitting his brows, ami threatening to,aim a 
murderoua blow on ^le temples of the l>eautiful little 
Alice on stool close to the ingle, and at lier father’s 
feet, a«practical joke that seemed infinitely amusttig, he 

gave the great ash foot a thump that sent a thouMUtd 

■ 

.sparkling gems up tlie wide chimney, and then plac¬ 
ing the poker under it like a lever, he hoisted up the 
Imrniiig mas-, till a blaze of brightness dazzled all 
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tlieir and made Luath atart up from hjs sluml^s 
oti the health. 

** Comej Alice*'—said the fether^ for we mv&t not 
be cheated out of our music aa well as our money— 
“ let us have your song as usu^, my bonny linnet— 
something that suits the M*aaon—cheerful aiul moui n- 
ful at the same time—Auld lang syne” or l^och- 
aber no more.” " T will sing baitli—Father— 

first the ane and then the ither”—and as her sweet 
ailvei* pipe trilled jdaintively along, now and then 
other voiC€‘s, and among them that oi" old Abefs him¬ 
self, were lieard joining in the toucliing air. 

" WTiat think you o' tlie singing this night—my gudt* 
dog, luiath ?” quoth little cui#iiiig Abel, taking the 
dumb creature's offered paw into his hand. " But do 
you know', Luath—^)'ou greedy fellow, who have often 
Stolen nly cheese and br^d On the hill when niy head 
was turned—though yon arc no tinef cither Luath~ 

• a 

I gay. Sir, do you know that We are all going to be 
—starved ? Come—here is the last mouthful of cake 
you will ever have all the days of your life—hence¬ 
forth you must e$lt grass like a sheep. Hold your 

* * 

nose—Sir—there—one—two—three I Steady — snap 
—swallow ! Well catoh^d! Digest that and be tliank- 
ful/' 

* 

^^^ChiiilreU,” said the oid Man, ** suppose we make**)!i 
jC^ittdly-'iyyst, which, if we be aU alive, let us religious¬ 
ly keep—4ye—l^eligiimsly, for it will be a day either of 
fast or of thanksgiving. Let us all meet on the term«> 
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day, tfeot i«, I believe, tiie twelfth of M«y come a tw«iv^, 

months on the green of ground betide the Shew 

Liiuij iu which we haw for to many yeere WMhfd our 

sheepi. It it a botmiy, lowa^ quiet tpoti where nobody 

will come to dieturbilit!. We will idl meet tog^er 

» ■ 

bGft)re the gloamings {Hid compare the storieB of our 
year’s life and doings^ and «ay our pra^mm together 
in the open air, and beneath the niiion and ttarsk'* 
The proposal wot joyfully agreed to by all. 

Family worship was now performed. Abel Alrsoii 

A 

prayed aS fervently^ and with *a gratei^l a heart as* he 
had done the night before^. For his pmty did not keep 
an account current of debtor and creditor witli God. 

t. 

All was God’s—*of his own he Hod nothing. God had 
chosen to vary to him the niode tuid |dace of his lew 
remaining years on earth. Was that a cause for re« 
pining ? God hid ^ven him health, strength, a loving 
wifcj dutiful children) a good eoitscience., No palsy 
had stricken him—no ihver dev^dhred hhn^no blinds 
n'ess darkened his path. Only a few grey hairs were 
as yet sprinkled among the black. His boys could 
bear being looked at ind spoken to in-any coin^ 
pany, gentle or simplV; and his daughters, Uiey were 
like the water-lilies, that are serene in the calm 
clear water, but no less serene among the black ami 
scowling wavc^. bo Abel Alison mid all his family 

■ t 

lay down on tln^ beds; and long beftwe midnight 
they were all ikst asleep. 

The time came when the the Ixnmy farm of 
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th6 Haw was given np; and another finnily took posses- 
sion. Abel’s whole stock was taken by the new tenant, 
who was a good, and honest, and merciful man> at a 
fiur valoationi With the sum thus got, Abel paid all his 
debta-xMthat large fatal one—his few small ones 
at the Carpenter’s shop, the Smithy, and Widow An¬ 
derson’s, the green, grey, black, brown, and white 
grocer of the village; and then he and his family were 
left wifhout a shilling. Yet none pitied them—they 
were above pity* They would all have scorned either 
to beg or borrow, for many of their neighbours were 
as poor, and not a great many much richer than tliem- 
selves after all ; and therefore they set their cheerful 
&ces against the blast, and it was never felt to touch 
them. The eldest son immediately hired himself at 
high wages, for his abilities, skill, and strength were 
well known, as head servant with the ricliest far¬ 
mer in the next pariah—which was fainou.s for its agri¬ 
culture. The second son, who was of an ing^ious 
and thoughtful cast of character, engaged himself as 
one of the under gardeners at Pollock-Castle—and the 
third, Abel the wag, became a shepherd with^ an old 
friend of hb father’s, within a fbw hundred yards of 
the How. The eldest daughter went into service in 
the family of the Laird of Soutlihcld, one of the most 
respectable in the parish. The second was kindly 
token into the Manse os a nurse to the younger chil¬ 
dren, and a companion to the elder-—and Alice, who, 
from her sweet voice, was always called Uie Linnet, 
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became a ^liepberdeftB with her brother Abd. 

The mother went to the Hall to managa the dairy««- 
the Baronet beii^ R.great man for cheese and butte]^-^ 
and the hither lived with her in a small cottage near 
the Hall*gate> «iiip|||lyiiig himself in every' kUkd of 
work that offered itself, for he was a neat-handed man, 
and few things, our of doors car in, came amiss to his 
lingers, whether it required a delicato touch or a ^fong 

V 

blow. Thus werfi^ey all settled to hheir hearts' con« 
tent before the hedgerows were qinte green-^-4ind 
though somewhat scattoredi yet were they all within 
two hours' journey of each other^ and their hearts were 
all as dose together as when inhabiting the sweet, lown, 
bird-nest'like cottage of the How. 

The year with all its seasons fleeted happily by—- 
the long warm months of summer, w’hen the night 
brings coolness rather than the shut of lighb—the At* 
ful, broken, tod tempestuous Autumn—the Winter, 
whose dhort, but severe days of toal in the bai|i, and 
cheerful iheside-nights, with aB their work, and all 
their amusements—soon—too soon, it is often fldt, 
give way to the open^yreather and active litb of Spring 
—the busy, workuqi^'dblivenitig Spring itself—were 
now flown by—and&^Was now the day of the 
/y<r tlie dear TwelBh1>ay of the^beautifhl but 
capridous month of May. " ' 

Had any cme died whose absence would damp the 
joy and hilarity of the FamUy^ryM, and make it a 
meeting for the shedding of tears ? No* A kind God 
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had cuunted the beatiDga of every pulse, and kept the 
bUx»d of thei^sftl in a tranquil flow. The 5 reai' had 
not passed^ {>y without fiaany* happy greetings—they 
had met often and often—at church—at market—on 
chand^ visits at neighbours* houses—and not rarely at 
the cottage at tlie Hall-gate. There iiad been nothing 
deserving the naiwe of aepamtiou. Vet, now that the 
hour of the was near at hand, all tlieir 

hearts boumle^ within them, and fhiiy saw before tlieni 
all day, iliat smooth verdant plat, knd heard the de- 
lightiul sound of tliat WaterfalL 

The day had been cheerful, both with breeses and 
with sunshine, and not a ram*ck}ud had shown itself in 
tile sky. Tow ards the afternoon the wind fell, and na- 
ture iHicame more serenely beautiful every liPute as 
the evening was coming on with its silent dews, The 
I’nrcnts came first to tJie Trystiftg^place, cheered, as 
they approached it df*wn the woody glen, by the deep¬ 
ening voice of the Shaw-linn. Was tliat small turf- 
built Altiir, and tlie circular turf^seat diet surrounded 
it, built by i'airy hands? They knew at once that 
some of tlieir happy children had so employed a few 
leisure iM'ening hours, and down on the little 

mound witli hearts overflowingsilent—pcrliaps 

4 

speechless gratitude. 

But tfiey sat not long dierq by themselves—belove<l 
faces, at short intervals, came smiling upon them— 
one tliroiigh the co|^ec^w'ood, where tlierc was no 
path—another across the meadow—a third appeared 
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wKvh a gjad^mie ihojut oa tbe cliff of the walcrffill-^ 
a fourth seetned^taypiae out of the very grimnd Ix'fore 
thenix—'aud laat of all cauntf preceded hy the sound of 
laughter aud ot‘ soag^.withrwhieh the ,caLai aii* was 
stirredj Abel and Aliee, the fainoe who hod reared 
that green grassy Altar, and who, ftom thejr covert in 
the shade, had l>een enjoyiog the gradual assembh^e* 
Blessings be to oua God-—not a liead is wanting," 
said the Father, unable to contidn his tears--'* this 
night could I die in peace f' 

Little Abel' untl Alice, who, £ran^ living so 
near the spot, had taken u|]oa themselves the whole 
inanag^ent of the evening's ceremonial, Immght 
rdrth fl||b bush wliere they had concealed thenii, a 
baakeierbread and cheese ainl butter, a jar of milk, 
and another of boney—and placed them ui>on tlie turf 
—•as if they had been a rural gjUt to some rural deity* 
*' I thought you would l>e all hungry/’ said Abel, 
alter yonf 'trudge—and as Soy Simon there, the 
gardener, he will eat all the lubl>ock hiuiaelf, if 1 do 
not keep a sharp eye upon him« Stinoii was always a 
sure hanil at a meal. But, A^icp, reech me oyer tlic 
milk-jar. Ladies and gpebtlemen, all your very go<xl 
healiha—Our noble selves/’ ’fhis av as felt to be very 
tair wit of Abel’s—and there waa an end to the old 
Man’s tearsy 

*' f vote," quoth Abel, " Cbatevery man (beginning 
with m 3 nBe)f, who will be the ^dest man among yOu 
when I have lived long enough) give an account of 
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himself, and produce ^haterer of the ready rhino he 
may have made, found, or stoilen, ahiee be left the 
How. However, I will give way to my Fatlier—now 
for it, Father-o-let us hear if you have been a good 
boy." ** Will tliat imp never bold its tongue ?" cried 
the mother, making room for him at the same time 
on the turf seat by her side«--and beckoning him with 
a aihilc, whitdi he obeyed, to occupy it. 

Well then," quoth the Father, “ 1 have not been 
sitting with my liands folded, or leaning on my el¬ 
bows. Among other small matters, I have helped to 
lay about half<«-mile of high road on tlie Macadam 
plan, across the lang quagmire on tbe 
so that nobody need be sucked in iihffte 
years to come at the very soonest.. ~ 
single pair of hands 1 have built about thLety'rqod of 
stone*dike five feet high, with two vosro of thmugb- 
stoncs, connecting Saundei's Mill*s garden»w«fil witli 
the fonce round the Fir Belt. 1 have delved to some 
decent purpose on some half score of neighbours’ kail¬ 
yards, and dipped their hedges round and straight, 
not forgetting to dock a bit off tiie tails o* some o’ the 
peacocks and outlandish birds on that queer auld- 
fashioned terrace at MaUets-Heugb. 1 eannot have 
mown undor some ten byaid Soots acres of rye^ass 
and meadow hay together, but finding my beck stifi* 
in the stooping, I was a stooker and a bandster on the 
Corn-rigs. 1 have threshed a few dirieves in the 
minister's barn—prime oats they were, for the glebe 
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had been seven years in lea« I have gone some dazeii 
times to Le^ahago for the dear-loving coals, a drive 
of forty imles back and ^ward I'se warrant it." 1 
have felled and boaghed about forty aah<«tree8, and 
lent a hand now and then in the saw-pit. 1 also let 
some o’ the daylight into the fir wood at Hallside, 
and made a bonny bit winding walk along the bum- 
side for the young ladies’ feet So> to make a long 
story short, there is a receipt (dap a bit o' turf’ on’t, 
Abel, to keep it frae fleeing off the daisies) from the 
Savings Hank, for L. 25, iSs. signed by BaiUie Tmm- 
bdl's am hand. That is a sight gude for sair eeii t 
Alisbn, for 1 must give you the title you 
say '* 

dona nothing but snperuitend the mak¬ 
ing,o* hotter and cheese, the one as rich as Dutch, 
and the ofh^ preferable to ^tpn. My wages are 
just fifteen pounds and them Ih^ are. l*ay them 
•down besidie your Faither’s receipt. But I havh more 
to telL If ever we are able to take a bit fiurm of our 
own again, my Lady has promised to give me the 
Ayrshire Hawkie, that yields sixteen pints a*d!ay for 
months at a time, o* real rich milkness.' She would 
bring L.20 in any mariEct. So count that L. 85, my 
beamy bairnsu Spedc out my WiIly>.iio fear but you 
have a good tale to tdL^' 

** There is a receipt Soft thirty pounds, lent this 
blessed day, at five per ceUL to auld XiSird Shaw~-»aB 
safe as the ground we tread upon. My wages are 
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forty poitn<U a-yeiirr^as ymt kmow—-and I have twic» 
j^ot the fiir<?t prize nt the Competiticm o' Plonghnieti—• 
Ui«nkH to y<M father for tlmt. I'he re&t of the money 
is jpone ii|]otnt line diothea and upon the bonny lasses on 
a Fair-day; Why aliould not we have our enjo3nTieiits 
in this world as w'ell as ridier folk ?** “ Ood bless 3^00, 

Willy/’ said the old Man; “ yon urtwild not let me nor 
your mother part with our Sunday's clothes, when 
tliat OfHih came upon its—^tliouje^h wo were wilUn^r to 
do so, to right all our ereditws. Y<ni becanao surety 
i'or the sunount—and yoh. have paid it—1 know that. 
tVell—it may not be wortli speaking about—but it ia 
worth thinlutig abhut—Willy—wwl a Father need not 
he ashnmetl to receive a kindiiieis^s from his ow% flesh 
;uid blood." 

ft is my turn new," $aid Andi’ew, the young gar- 
fiener. ** There ia twelve pounds—and ^owtt year it 
will be twenty. I am to take the flower-garden intt» 
my own lianci—and let the* Paisley florists look after, 
thrir pinks,, and tulips^ ami atiemenea, or I know 
wlu?rt* the prizes wiH «oit» after th«^ There's a 
bunch o’ flowers Hoae ycnv Alice—if you put them in 
water they wIU live fill the Sald»ath-dey,. and you may 
put some of tBiem into your boimet. Father, Wiltiam 
.said be had to thank you for hia plou^hwMDfihip—ao 

I ' 

have 1 for my gardening. And wide aikd neh as the 
flower-garden is that I am to take now under my own 
hand, do you think 1 wiH ever love it better, or sa wceJ, 
as tlwf bit ph»t on the b*ink-side, with it» bower in the 

10 
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corntr, tlte birks owcr it witlmt kec;)»ig of 

the SHU) and Uie ci«ajr Inuoiif at 

f^iot THere l £tat delved with « apwle o' iny 
aiu^you put the shaft in yuucaelf’»-Father~-and« 
tniat uie, it will be a while beiere that piece o' wood 
gangi into the fite." 

« New for nay speech,short and 
sweet id my motto. I lihe /something pithy, lo and 
behold a mowdiwari’s idtin, with five and forty shill¬ 
ings in silver! ft goes to my heart to part with them. 
Mind, fatbefr, 1 only lend them to you. And if yon 
do not repay them widi two shiUing* and better of in¬ 
terest next Way-day, Old Style, I will put the affaii* 
intotlie hands of scranky Fate Orr, the writer n( 
Thurny-Bank. But, iiold--.wU} you give me what 
called heritable security? That means land, diMtmi't 
it ? Weli, then, turf is huul--aiid 1 thus fiiug down 
tile mowdiwart puree on tlm turiUond that i» lending 
mon^ on heritable aecutityw'' A gjeDend, laugh re¬ 
warded thia ebullition of geniua ftom .^1, who re- 
cfived such plaudits with n-fiice of cunning' sobm- 
miy,..-attd then the eldest daagliter meekly took u)i 
tim word and said-,*^. My wages wore nine pounds-— 
tlmre tshey are f “ (Mi! ho^" erwd Abel, “ who gfl\ e 
you, Agnest that bunny blue spotted adk handkerohier 
round yaur acteki and (hat bouay but gae droll put- 
toru’d goun I Yqu had not these at the How^may be 
you got them from your sweetheart;"—and A^ues 
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blushed in her innoeenee like the beautiful 
'' Celestial ro^ r|||^^ XiOve's propar hue." 

The little Npurice from the Manse laid down on the 
turf without 8{>eaking, but with a hearteome sinile^ her 
small wage of four poanrls«HBiid, last of all^ the little^ 
iair-hairerh blue-eyedf snowy-skinned Alice the shep¬ 
herdess, with modem jjfofr as light* snd with a voice sweet 
as an air-haxp, placed hi^ wages too beside the rest— 

'' There is a golden guinea-»it is to be two next year, 
♦ 

and so on till 1 am hfreen. Every little helps."' And 
her father took her to his iicart, and kissed her glis¬ 
tening ringlets and her smiling eyes, that happily shut 
beneath the touch of his loving lips, 

Tly this time du* sim had declIned-^-'and tlie sweet 
sober gloaming was about to melt into the somcwliat 
darker beauty of a summer night. The air was now 
still and silent, as unseen creatures thld had been 
busy there had all gone to rest. Hie mavis that had 
been singing loud, and mellow, and dear, on the 
highest point of a larch, now and then heard by the 
party in their happiness, had flitted down near 

hia mate on her nest within the hollow root of an old 
ivy-wreadied yew-tree* The snow-white coney look¬ 
ed out from the coppice, and bending his hmg ears to¬ 
wards the laughing scene, dt^v back ukistartled into 
the thicket. Nay-^ay'^--X*iiad)," whispered Abel, 
patting his dog, that was between his knees, *'you 
must not kill the poor bit white' rabbit* But if a 
^ukin would show herself, I would let^Biee take a 
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brattkriMti^ her throagh the wood. For .-he could 
only cock her ftid at e* Ihy yelping' and land thee in 
a net o' briars to aoratch thy Hde and tangle thy toil 
in. You canna catch a maukin—Lfiath<-«they*re ower 
soople for you, you ikt laay tyke.”’ 

The old man now' addi^ased his children with a fer- 
« • 

vent voice, and told them that their dutifbl behaviour 
to him, their industrious habits, their moral conduct in 
general, and their regard to their religious duties, all 
made tliem a blessing to him,,,for ivhidi he never could 
be sufficiently thankful to tlie Giver of aU mercies. 

" Aliuiey/' said he, “ is well called the root of ail evil 
—but not so now. There it lies—upon that turf—an 
offering from poor children to their poor parents. It is 
a beautiful sight—my bairns—but your parents need 
it not They have enough., May God for ever bless 
you—ray dear bairns.—That night at the H<nv, I said 
this meeting would be either a fiistor a thanksgiving; 
..and that we would praise God with a prayer, send also 
the voice of psalms. No house is near—no path by 
which^ny one twin jbe coining at this quiet hour. So 
let uB worship our Makeiu-diere is the Bible.” ' - 

“ Father,” said tiie eldest son, will you wait a few 
minutes—for I am every moment expecting two dear 
friends to jmn us ? Idsten, 1 hear nxftsteps, and the 
sound of vcHces round the comer of the coppice. They * 
are at hand.” 

« 

A beautiful young woman, dressed almost in the 
same manner as a fsrmer's daughter, but with a sort of 
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sylvan grace alxtut hei’, that aecsned to dencitc# some- 
wliat higlier stati^ now appeared^ along with a youth, 
who might be her brother. Kindly greetings were 
interchanged, and ro<Hn being made ibr them, they 
‘ formed jmrt c*f tlie circle round the Altar of turf. A 
sweet surprise was in the Hearts di the party at tlii'^ 
addittem to tlieir number, and every face brightened 
with a new delight. That is bonny Sally MatlKT 
of tile Bum-House,” whispered little Alice to her 
brother Abel. She passed me ae day on the brue, 
aod made me the present of a comb for my hair yoi\ 
ken, when you happened to be (»n the ither side o' the 
wiM)d! Oh I Abel, haw nae she the bonniest and the 
sweetest ecu that ever you saw smile ?" 

This young woroani who appeare«l justly so beauti¬ 
ful in the eyes of little Alice, was even wore so in 
those of her ddest brother. ,She was sitting at his 
aide, and tli« wide earth did not contain two happier 
human beings Uian these humble, virtuous, and sin¬ 
cere lovers. Sally Mather was the beauty of the pa¬ 
rish } and she was also an heiress, or rather t^gw the 
owner of the Bum-House, a farm worth about a hun¬ 
dred a-yeai’, and one of the pleasantest situations in a 
parish remarkable Ibr the picturesque and romantic 
character of its scenery. She liad received a mudi 
better education than young women g^erally do in 
Iier rank of life, her father ha^'ing been a common lar- 
mer, but, by successful skill and industry, having been 
epnbled. in the decline of life, to purchase the farm 
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which he had improved to such a pitch of beautiful 
cnl6va^on* Her heart Williaui Alison had wcni^ond 
now she had been for some days bdifothcd to him as 
his bride. He now informed his parents, ami his 
brothers and sisters of this; and {uroiid was he, and 
better than proud, when tliey all bade God bless her, 
and when his father and mother took her each by the 
hand, and kissed her, and wept over lier in the fid* 
ness of Iheir exceeding joy* 

“ We are to be married at mid-simimer ; and, ihthcr 

i 

and mother, before the winter sets in, there shall be a 
dwelling ready finr you, not quite so romny as our old 
lioiiHc at the How, but a bonny l»ield for you, I hope, 
for many a yciu* to come. ^ It is not a {[uarter of a mile 
Jioin f>ur own house, and wc shall not charge you a 
higji rent for it, and tlic two three fields about it- 
siiall be a farmer agiiiii. Father, and no fear of 
over being turned out again, l>e the lease diort or 
long.’* 

Fair Sally Mather joined her lo\*cr in this request 
with her kindly smiling eyes, and what greater ha|>- 
piijo.ss%t)uld there lie to such parents that* lo think of 

i 

passing the remainder c»r their declining life near such 
a son, and such a pleaaant being as their new daugh*, 
ter ? “ Abel and I,” cried little Alice, unable to re¬ 
press her joyful affection, “ will live with you again 
will do all the work about the Iiouse that I am 
strong enough for, and Abel, yon ken, is as busy 
:i5 the unwearied bee, and will help iny Father about 
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the fields, better end better every yeeij. Mey we 
couae home to you frcmi service, Abel and 1 ?** 
** Are you not happy enough where you are?” aidced 
the Mother, with a loving v<uce. Happy or not 
happy/’ quoth Abel, home we come at the term, as 
sure as that is the cuckoo. Harken how the dunce 
keeps repeating his own name, as if any body did not 
know it already. Yonder he goee->-with his titling at 
his tail—people talk of the cuckoo never being seen 
—why, I cannot cqien my eyes without seeing either 
him or his wife. Well, as 1 was saying—JF ather—home 
Alice and I come at the term. Pray, what wages?” 

But what brought the young Laird of Southfield 
here ? thought the Mother—while a dim and remote 
suspicion, too pleasant^ too happy, to be true, post 
across her maternal heart. Her sweet Agnes was a 
servant in his father’s house—and though tliat fatlier 
was a laird, apd lived on his own land, yet he was in 
the very same condition of life as her husband, Abel 
Alison—^they had often sat at each otlier’s tables—aniT 
her bonny daughter was come of an honest kind, and 
would not disgrace any husband either in hkt own 
house, or a neighbour’s, or in his seat in the kirk. Such 
passing thoughts were thickening in the Mother's 
breast, and perhaps not wholly unknown also to the 
Father’s, when the young man, lo^ng towards Agnes, 
who could not lift up her eyes from the ground, said, 
“ My Father is w'illing and happy that I should mar¬ 
ry the daughter of Abel Alison. For he wishes me 
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DO othiHr wife ihaxi the virtuous (laughter of on honest 
man. And I will be happy*«-if my Agnes make as 
good a wife ae her mother,"" 

r 

A perfepMessedncea now fihcd the souls of Abel 
Alison and his wife* One year ago^ and they Were^ 
what 1$ called^ utterly niined^they put their trust in 
God—and now they received their jreward. But tilieir 
pious and humble hearts did not feel it to be a tewarih 
for in themselves they were conscious of no desert. 
'J'he joy came from Heaven, undeserved by them, and 
with silent thanksgiving and adoration did they re¬ 
ceive it, like dew into their opening g{)iFits. 

Rise up, Alice, and let us liave a dance,” and with 
these words little Abel caught his iiiirelucbint sister 
round tlie waist and whirled her off into Uie open 
green, as smooth as a floor. The young garden(;r took 
from his pocket a German-flute, and began warbiing 
away, with much flourishing execution, the gay lively 
air of " Oure the water to Charlie,” and the hajipy 
children, who had Inseti one winter at the dancing- 
school, and had often dance:! by themselves on the fairy 
rings on the hill-side, glidW tlirough th(‘ gloaming in 
all the masses of a volunbu’y and cxteinpurancous duett. 

And then, descending suddenly and beautifully from 

\ 

llie very height glee ' . a composed gladness, 
off the dance in a m* ^ again seated tliem- 

selves in the appls;.' 

. 1 have (I- uiy pocket,” 

«aia Abel, ^ lying 
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jerked it ^ot it ie—bonny Eiolibie tonnH*^ 

Twa Doga-Jthe ‘Vu^n—the Cipttiu^s jSato^y I9^igltt 
H-Mijitid many-^any a gay Hmg-^««»t4.^if||ife aad anes;, 
wliich 1 leave to Alice ther;^^ and'i^^ber biteo’ tender* 
hearted huMte9-*4mt «>}d^%tdie,€or my money/*' 

** 1 ai'ould my copy o' Allan Eam 8 ay,**'Te« 

plied Alioe^ ** for a Utall of Burtta'ej.-»&t leMt 
Uie Satarday Ni^ht vae dl%>p^ out < When did he 
ever make aie a poem «e the Omtlr'$Ed|i^erdi!/ 1 j( 4 l 
me that, Abel ^ Dear nte^ bitt is na this etifeet 
place, and the linn there, and tlrn trees, and Uua fftvtsn 
platf just as iKmtuV as Habbie's How f Might *iia a 
bonny poem be made just about ourselves a' sitting- 
here sae happy-**aQd. my brother going to many 
bonny Sally Mather, and my sister the yoimg laird o’ 
Southfield? I'se warrant, if A'lkn llamsay luid been 
alive, and one of the*party, he would have put us a' 
into a poetU’~-«nd aiblins called it the Family-Tryst." 
** I will do that myself/' s^d .Abet—*'' f am a dab at 
verse. T made some ones just yesterday niter- 

110011.^1 wrote them dpwlii my sclate below tlte sum 
total; but some crumba bad fallen out o' my poi^ on 
the sclate, and Loath, licking diem up, licked' out'«* 
my fine poems^I could/^^^ 'to^ think o't.** 

But now the mooi^*^®®^8 Her daSzHi^ crescent 
right over their ®y®* from the issued gleaming 
forth from happy that I shoui.^ of heaven in. 

which slv Abel A -'n. For he wishe&i. amJ wide 




4»ver gis6t host («f stars. Tbsr 

Old Mafl tavei^dy uncovered his bead; and, looking 
up to tbe 'djfRIsed brilliancy of the magnifteent arch 
of heav^^ he solemnly exclaimed^ ** The b^nrens de^ 
dib'js the glory of God ; and the firmament showeth 
forth his handy Tvork. Day unto d«^ uttereth speeehj 
* and night unto night sheweth; knowledge. My child- 

* M > ^ 

ren let u« kneel down and pray/* They did so ; «id, , 
on rising from that the mother^ looking to* 

wards her husband^ aaid^ ** 1 have been yani^g, md 
TTOW' am old; yet have I not seen die righteoun 
Kaken^ nor his seed begging bread.” 
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Ajuukw Bftu,c»4nd Fai^ny Raeooan were in no re- 
vpo0t somarkoble nxiKM^ ttiie simple inluibiti«ats oC tilbe 
village in which they were horn* They hoth horo a 
iair reputation in the parish, and they were both belov¬ 
ed by their own friend# andrel^Uons. He was sober, 
honest, active, and htdastrioti#,*—exemphiry in the 
common duties of private life,—possessed of the hum¬ 
ble virtues becoming bis humble condition, and unstain¬ 
ed by any of those gross viccs^that sometimes deform 
character of the poor. She was modest, good tem¬ 
pered, contented, and rel|gkHis-~and much is contain¬ 
ed in these four words, beauty she was not thought 
to possess—nor did she; attract attentioii; but wbat* 
oyer cliorm resides in pure health, i^nopence of heart, 
and simplicity of manners, that belonged to Fanny 
Bfiebum; while idiiere was nothing either about her 
face or figure to prevent her seemibg even beauti^l in 
the eyes of a lover. 

These tu^o humble and ha{q}y persons were be¬ 
trothed in marriage. Their adeetion had insensibly 
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* 

Ipfovm wi4;b«iii Boy conrtdup^ for iheylM^'^l&red'^tfiljr 

t 

in 0th^*8 ^ht; and, iii^sturbed by jealousy or 
riva2fy> by i^itatixig hapea or depressing fears, their' 
hearts luul been tenderly united long before tbeir 
troth was solemnly pledged ; and they now looked 
forward with a cakir and raHoi^ satisfaction to the 
hrppy years, which tb^ hand>ly hoped might be 
stored up for them by ft ’boimtifal Providence. Their 
love was without ipmnaace, buCvft warm, ten- 
dcT, and true; they were prepatilihli^y;strength to 
moke any sacrifiee for eaeh 
death iakm away either of 
day, the survivor might not 
morous in grief* or visited t^vgra^ 
ted with nightly l«mentatioiii|> but net the less wmild 
that grief have been sincere* and not the le« fidChlhl 
would memany have been tft all the inures of the 
past *' 

Their mofviage-day was hxed«»^d ATian Hruce 

s 

bad rented a small cottage* with a garden idopiug 
’ down to the stream that cheered his native Vil¬ 
lage. Thither, in about* two months, he was to take 

» 

hh sweet and affectionate Fanny—-she was to work 
witii her needle as before*«and he in the fidds. No 
dbon^ was to take place in their b«t a change 
from doatontment to happhiess; and if God proh^« 
ed to them the possesdmi of healdi, and blessed them 
with children* they Ibared not to bring them decently 
up* and to ttfbnl sutishhie and shelter to the living 
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flowers that il%ht com^ tb gladden their house. Sodh 
tlioughts visited the souls of the lovers,—and they 
were becoming dearer and dearer to one another every 
hour that brought them closer to their marriage-day. 

At this time Allan began to feel a slight dimness in 

t 

his sight, of which he did not take much notice, at¬ 
tributing it to some indisposition brought on by the 
severity of bis winter’s work. For he had toiled late 
and early, during all weathers, and at every kind of 
labour, to gain a sum sufficient to furnish respectably 
his lowly dwelling, and also to array his sweet bride 
in wedding-clothes of which she should not need to 
be ashamed. The dimness, however, each succeeding 
day, darkened and deepened, till even his Fanny’s 
face was indistinctly discerned by him, and he lost al¬ 
together the smile which never failed to brighten it 
whenever he appeared. Then he became sad and dis¬ 
pirited, for the fear of blindness fell upon him, and he 
thought of his steps being led in his helplessness by 
the hand of a child. He prayed to God to avert this 
calamity from him—by; if not, to bestow upon him 
the virtue of resignation. He thought of the differ¬ 
ent blind men whom he had known, and as far as he 
knew, they all seemed happy. That belief padfled 
his sold, when it was about to give.way to a passion¬ 
ate despair; and every morning at sunrise 'Whbn the 
fast advancing verdure of spring seemed more dim 
and glimmering before his eyes, he felt his so«il more 
and more resigned to that final extincdoti of tlie day's 





' blBfsed Itg^i wHich be kiiew be his doom befiare 
tli0 cBith vaa covered with the flow^ and firi^aiice 
of June. 

. It was as he had feared ; and AUan Bruce was now 
ftone-bliiul. Fanny's Voice Imd always been sweet to 
his ear, and now it was sweeter still ^hen heard in 
the darkness. Sweet had been, th^ k isses which breath¬ 
ed from Fanny's Ups, while his eyes delighted in their 
rosy freshness. But sweeter were tlic}^ now when 
they touched his eyelids, and he ielt upon his checks 
her fast trickling tears. She visited him in his father’s 
house, arid led him with her gently guiduig hands in¬ 
to the adjacent fields, and down along the stream 
which he said he lihed to hear murmuring by ; and 
tlien they talked together themselves, and on 

their knees prayed to God to counsel them what to do 
in their distress. 

Thc»c meetings were always happy meetings to 
them botli, notwithstanding the many mournful 
thoughts with which they were necessarily attend* 
ed; hut to Allan Bruce they yielded a support* that 
did not forsake him in his dburf of unciomjMtnioiiiBd 
darkness. His love, which had fottmerly beep joyful 
in the iVormih of youth, and in the near prospect of 
enjoyment, was nbw chastened by the sa4 sense of his 
unibrtiinato condition, and rendered thereby a deep 
and^ devout emotion which had its comfort in its 
unwitnessed, privacy .and imperishable trutftj^i^The 
tones of bis Fanny's voice were with him on his mid- 
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night iivhen liU aHictiolf w«s like to- <iiyepcaiiie%$i 

fortttude; iind to knovr lihat he was still tendeiiy be- 

m 

loved by that gentle and innocent friend^ was a thought 

that gave light to darkness^ aad^ sugered aleep to 

balmily on lids that shut up eyes already dark as in 

profimndest slumber. The meek fold of her pitying 

embrace Was with him in the vague uncertainty of his 

dreams; and' often he saw tees In his sleep beaming 

consolati(Hi upon him, tibat always assumed at last 

Fanny's features, and as th^ grew more distinet, 

brightened np intoa perifbct likened ojt ids own fSfathM 

and dtsinterested maiden. He lay down' vHdi her 

image, because it was in hts evening prayers ; he rOse 

up with her image, or ii came gSding in upon hhn, 

as he knelt dov^n at lus bed»ldde in the wann beams 
* 

of the unseen morning light. 

Allan and Fanny were children of poor parents; 

and when he became Mind, they, and indeed all their 

flriends aid rehitionB, set their fivoes against this mOiv 

This they did in kindness* to them both, for 

prudence is one of the best virtues of the poof, -and to 

indulge even the holiest alfiectionsmf mirtiatMre^ seems 

to them to be smfbl, if an infliction from GodV hand 
* 

inrimates’ that sudh union would lead to sorrow Slid 
distress. The same thoughts had taken possepifiwi Of ^ 
-Allan's own soul; and lewhig'Fanny Rathum^- whti 
a perfect aflieetion, why riiould he wish hSr, in the 
br^g^afid sunny days of her yontlihil prime, to^ be- 
eeme coined to a Blind Man's steps^'kefk'In ooxisfint 
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pAVoA^r^oid'dnii^^ for hiii Bafce, inilfrinKt^d in 
A lonesome hat, dunag the freedom of her age^ immI 

• rf 

ibe joySklnms of ^attuse raging over ihe earth ? ** h 
haa pleased God,"'Midth«J3^d>M«ftt^htfiiaeh> du4: 
our matriage «bo^ not bcu l^at Faimy,. if she 
chooses, soD»e thne or othei^ eOarry^eno^i^^ and be 
happy/' And as the liioiigbt eeOse^'he felt the bit* 
tetness of the cup^ and triehed that he might soon be 
in his grave. 

For, whde bis eyes were not thulr dark» he saw 
nudiy things that gasre him ph^uee, beeidea hie Fanny, 
well as he loved her; nor had his been aft abso^boig 
passion, although most siucere. lie had .cKfW been 
bappy at hm work, with his companiona, in the amuse¬ 
ments of his age and conditum, with the members of 
his own family, without thii^ing even of his dear 
Fanny Raeburn. She was not often, to be sure, en¬ 
tirely out of his tlioughts, for the consciousness of 
loving her, and of being beloved, accompanied bis 
steps, altiiough he scarcely knew it, just as one who 
Hres on a lake,side, or by tlie murmur of a stream, 
may feel the brightness and the ahadows of .the one, 
and hear the constant music of the other, mingling as 
a lomembranoe car a dream with the impressions, 
thoui^ts, passions, ^and feelings of hi» ordinary hu- 
raaft life^ B«t now, what had been less pleasant or* 
necessary to Inm all faded away, and lie saw m his 
darkness one Snuige only—-Fanny Raeburn—he heard * 
in his darkness me «nnHl(vOiily-<-»Fanny Ba^nirn s 
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voioei Was she to amiie in ano^i^ msn*ji lieiise? 
Surely^ that could not be; fen: her smUes were his, 
atid to transfer them to another^ seem^ to him to be 
i^mpossible, as for a mother to foi’gether own child* 
and pouf with equal fondness her sTnilcs upon the 
iface of another who bdonged not toiler blood. V qt such 
transference, such forgetfulness, such sad change had 
been> tliat he well knew, even in the sliort and simple 
annals of tlie poor/" which alone he had read ; and who 
jw-otild blame, who would pity, who would remember 
the case .of the deserted, ^nd forsaken poor Blind 
Man? 

Fanny llaebum liad always been a dutiful child, 
and sho listened to the arguntatta of her parents with 
a heavy Imt composed heart-. She was willing to obey 
them in all things -in which it was her duty to obey— 
but here she knew not what was her duty. To give 
up Allan Bruce Was a thought far worse to her than 
to give up life. It was to suffer her lu'artstrings to 
be hourly torn up by the foots. If the tw'o were 

Iv 

willing to be married, why should any one ^tse inter¬ 
fere ? If God had stricken Allan widi blindness ader 
their marriage,, would any one have counselled her to 
leave him ? Or pitied her .becatiso jdiehad to live with 
her own blind hudaandi Or wnuhithe fear of pover* 

“ ty have benumbed her ff^ngs ? Or leather would it 
not have given new alacrity to her hands, and new 
courage to her lieart ? So she resd|Lredj meekly and 
calmly, to tell Allan that she wonH be his wife, and 
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that Ahe beliiv^ thst duch was, in spite this wBkc* 
tion, the wiU of God. 

Allan Bnice'did not ahcN^tliimseif^ in his blindness, 
from the House of God. One Sabbath, after divine 
servicej Fanny went tip to him in the dmvch-yard, 
and putting her arm in his, they ^walked Jiway t<i« 
gether, seemingly as cheerful as the rest of the/tim- 
gregation, only with somewhat slower and taOre cau^ 
iiouM steps. They proceeded along the quiet meadow- 
liekls by tlte banks of the stream, mid then across th4t%, 
smooth green bta^, till they gently' dcaiiended into a 
holm, and sat down together in a little green bower, 
which a fcw 'haaels, mingling with due tall weeping 
birch, had of themselves framed j; a place where they had 
often met before Allan was, blind, and where they had 
first spoken of a wedded life, Fanny could have ab 
most wH‘>pt to see the earth, and the sky, and the 
whole day. so beitutiful, now that Alian’a eyes were 

ft 

dark; Init he wliispered'to her, tjiat the smell of the 
budding trees, and of the primroses that he knew were. 
near his f^i, was pleasant indeed, and that the 8tttg<« 
ing oi' all the little birds made hia heart dance witliin 
him-*-Bo Fanny sat beside her blind lover in serene 
happjnees, und ielt strengthened in her cotiviction tiiat 
it was her duty to beiioine his wife. ' ' 

Allan—.1 love you so entirely—that to i»ee you 
happy is ail that I desire on earth. Till God made 
you blind—Allan—J knew not how my soul could be 
knit unto youfjs-^I knew not the love that was in my 
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hunt. To At fay yon Aiti) my work<-«4o laid you oit 
thus on pleasant Sabbatlij$—^to take 4 : 01*0 tluift 
do not stuml^e-p^oiid that xMithing shall ever offer 
iMence to yoariiioe-‘--tosuffi9‘ no solitude to surround 
yoa...4»it that you may know, in your darkness, that 
some eyes, which Ciod AiU permits to see, are always 
upon you*—for these ends, Ahan, will I marry thee, my 
baUived*—thou must not say nay^for Ood would not 
fotgwe me if 1 became not thy wife.” And Fanny 
feu n|Min his neck and wept 

M 

There waa somedung in liie quiet tone of her toiee 
—t^something in the meek fold of her embrace—^some¬ 
thing in the Wg weeping kiss that die kept breadiing 
tenderly over bis brew and eyes—>that justihed to tiie 
Blind Man his marnege with such a woman. 
us be married, Fanny, on the day fixed before I lost 
my sight. Till now I knew not fully either your 
heart or my owiwnow 1 fear nothing* Would—lUy 
best friend—could but see thy sweet face for one. 
single moment now^-but that can never be T’—All 
things are possible to God--and' aldiougn to human 
skill your case is hopeless—it is not utterly so to my 
heart—yet if ever it becomes so, Allan, then will I 
love thee better even than 1 do now, if hideed toy 
heart can contain morb adectMii than that with which 
it now overflows.” 

Allan Bruce and Fumy Baeburn were married. 
And dthottgfa there Wm felt, by dfe most careless 
I heart, to be aoOkkhkag mk{ imd solemn 'in mdi nup- 
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(iaifl, A}|4 r m e de liis mamg«^ 3 r cm of sutler 
cheeiifidnieM Itt tui netiine village. S'my mvt her 
white ribiMuidi in the verj wajic. that bsed to be fileMH 
ant to AUao't <^res ; aiicl'blind m brnm/am'•wikB, these 
eyes kittdied with a^ joylhl sttaik, etot he tunaed die 
deer sightless orbs towards his bride, and saw her 
wlthm his Seal arrayed i» the eimple white dress 
which he heerd all ^out hist seying sa wdl he* 
came her sweet lookn Her telatieos and hie oipisn 
partook of the marrkge-feaft far theii* ^ttage>^th0te 
was the scmnd of music and dancii% fSset on the Icttic 
green plot at the ^sot of the garden, ht^ the river’s 
side—*the bride’s yonagetft deter, who was henceiK«tii 
to he an miaate in the house, reteatned when the par* 
ty s|ent away in the^ quiet nf the ovening^ii^'and |ieace, 
contenteaent, and love, folded their wings together 
over that humble dwelling. 

From that day Allan and Ids wlSe were perfectly 
hiqipy—and they could not help.Wondeiiag at their 
ftsaner fcarf. There was,, at euee^ s general determi- 
natiott'faim^ aU over the parish to do them every 
benefit. Fanny, who had alwaye been diltiiigiddtnd 
for her skill and ^uiey as a aettkpetreee, bees^ now 
qvite the fiuliioiMjble drees^iaeker of ^ village, and 
had ittene enaj^nyiiteiit nSated than she could aoorpt. 
So that her indiurtry elm was mote thin ivdioieinlb^ 
all their pneent wants. But Allan, though blind, 
waatietidle. ite iiamodktriybegante inetr^ 
srif tn various dofMitments of a Idind man's wesiu*t«* 
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A loom ww» purchased; and in a few weeks he was 
heard singing to the sound of his fly-shuttle as merr^ 
as the bull-finch in the cage that hung fit die low 
window of his room. He was iwt long in finding out 
the way of plaiting ruah-rugs and wickca’-baskets— 
the figures of all of whicli were socoi^ as it were, visi¬ 
ble throngli hi# very fingers; and before- six months 
were over, Allan Bruce and his wife were said to be 
^getting rich, and a waim blessing broke from every 
heart upon them, and their virtuous and unrepinuig 
industry. 

Allan ha<l always been fond of music, and his voice 
was die finest tenor in all the kirk. Bo he began in 
the evenings of winter to teach a schoed for sacred 
music—and thus every hour was turned to acqpunt. 
Allan repined not now—nay at times be felt as if his 
blindness were a blessing—for it ferced hnn to trust 
to his ow'n soul—to turn for comfort to the best and 
purest htiman affections—and to see God always. 

Whatever misgivings M mind Allan Bruce might 
have experienced—whatwer fainting# and sickenings 
and deadly swoons of despair might have overcome 
his heart,—it was not long before he was a freedmati 
from all tlieir slavery. He was not immured, like many 
88 worthy as he, in an Asyluin; he waa not an incum¬ 
brance upon a poor father, sitting idle and in the way 
of others, besitle an ill-fed fire, and a scanty board ; 
he was not forced to pace step by step along tlie lamp^ 
lighted streets and squares of a city, farcing out beau- 
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tiftil music to gum « few pieces of coin from passers 
by entntnced ior a mcsnent by sweet sounds plaintive 
or jocund ; he was not a boy-lcd beggar along the 
high-way under the sickening sunshine or the chilling 
sleet, widi an abject hat abjectly protruderl witii a cold 
heart for colder charity ;«ii-.biit he was, although he 
liumbly felt and acknowledged tliat he 'was in no- 
tlnng more worthy than these, a man loaded with 
umiiy blessings, warmed by a constant ingle, laugheil 
round by a flock of joyful children, love-tenderl and 
los e-lighted by a wife who was to him at once music 
find radif.^ce,—while his house stood in the mid¬ 
dle of a village of which all the inhabitants were liis 
friends, mid of all whoso hands the knock wa4 known 
when it touched his door, and of all whai^ voices tile 
tone was felt when it kindly accosted him in the wood, 
in the held, in tile garden, by die river’s side, by the 
liospitablti board of a ncighliour, or in the Churdi- 
yfird assemblage before enteriiij^ into tlie I louse of 
God. 

Thus did years pass alo^. Children were born to 
them—^liveil —were healthy—and well-behaved. A 
blessing rested upon them and ail that belonged to 
tluan, and the name'of " Blind Allan'* carried with it 
lar and near an authority that could belong only ttf 
virtue, piety, and faith tried by aflUction and found to 
stand iaat. 

Ten years ago, when they married/ ^llan Bruce 
and Fanny Raebuni were among the poorest of the 
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luffd had he^iik their'lol; Bititkovihaf lte«dltt 
diMter « fetr fields, 

urii^vtSFO CQwe of fihidi^eorkmita ttfi« 

der huA, atMid^et-aiudcerxioie on dooxtinderable scales 
and bte had lior/ai^^tieee^teo, the best dress* ' 
nadter ell the ootoitgtj rouxtd. They.#ere ricli. Tbehr 
^nidrtn were e$ echooli-^^^Mid ad thdri^s, bedooging 
both to ootev end inner hib, hod proi[)»ered to their 
bettrts* desireit AUm ,<Mohl abotft many ih* 
mUiiir ideoee naattonded; but that eelfioia luppen- 
ed^ for whileliis idiildrduet«dn#et; sbhool he was ewgiig- 
•d in his btisinesa; and when^tiiey <£)uae hebic, there 
was always a lovjc^ them who should 

be idlowed % 0 t talfit hold, «f Mr IhtW's hand whcit 
he went dot esi his esMitib|p wailh.' did he know 
the tread df eacdi loving af'&8tui«VfiM!ste|^*-4heir very 
^escth wbeh their voioes wm sfient' One toudbof a 

hind'ae it disced past him, ^ reinaiMiaaotionleso by 

'«* « 

his side—one iimsur^ upbn his knee**Moiie 

haigh from a odmer, war|nOiigh to tcUhidi'which of 
hia chddM wets' thmw } said hi their most eonfuoed 
noise and mefrliiieiii Ids ear styhldhave knolm If wrie 
fompiug imp had beeh #hiiy. So peOfeetlj^'iuseiaS^^ 
had he long been kd hio dlM h ahhoet 

be said that hevm imeocMomiif iMiBg'blind, 

* 

be had forgotten fhat hia eyes <mc6 saw. Imsg had 
dlloD Brnee iaMd baen file hiqpflost 0 ^^ 
it chanced at thia time, that* among a party who 

lo 
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' atLfiteti AUfAil. 

M4m vkfisikm^^^)^ ««• ft IW# 

yq» cri ^ jl ^ flfti i rt ; ^ hfi W in upMt ilie 

qrt^ i^eigRli|iiMfti3^Vft^ 

be # ofoetl jMft^oi% t& 

perfevBL l^ixt, ^.iU|ipb 4br 

^ * i' ' * ’ 

. BOOM vftdbi itt Edfnbtrgl^vlioi ftoe biievireKj <31 
it wa» lUMwii wbetii^ ]ii«iftiieftrtw ov Mrnftteba^ 
1«M MK. AlWi new meli «• to 

make e few vr6cik%>4)r even xiuan#w cenfiemeiit of nn 
m^aovtaace ta end ^cmgli. be aaid ^ bk wife 
Uuft lie wee, ftveFiQ tff epi ofvftt&oii <;bat 

mig^ diatnyb the long fenvuk c|iiietae(d/«fiWtettlo^ 
of bk iBfind by liopeft nmr tnvbe, vnilixvd^ yet tboee 
he|ie» offence mm «aeiB|g ifeewnx'a dwie %lrt gvw* 
duaiUy ntmeved Ail bit n^pygftincer.«Hk jtyeft weie 
amohed^ and when the bnuk^ Vf^nee TWeoyedl^ ftfld 
the soft broken ,light let in upim blift^ Afian Brace 
wee AO Ikiger ameeg the nnmhec of tbe biiAd. 

wvi. pf AQan Bruce wlene^ pMift wc|eiiiauakecidB 
w«i PIMNied betwm k aaSik* vikdde wurki For be 
bed learned kaaone of biueiy^ «|id tomiNiniico in eQ 
bk embtieoe daring leit yeere of tdkdftess^^in wbieh 
«bft lie|w of ligtrt; we* too kbit lo ^^marm die name. 
He wae a^matt aftend te bdbeoe tbet iua kftht we%re* 
aftared. OrmefidL t» Vm ifM He ttnoerttun end 
weveeing gfimmivv. ae a dtaaght of wker to ft wretdi 
hi a orowded dimgiwii* Bui he buow not whether 
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was to ripen inip the perfect day, Qp ^adually.to , 
fade back again iiito the deptli of his former darkness. 

But when>^his Fanny-^sthe on wlnrni he had so loved 
p[> look when she was a nnuden in'her teens^ and who 
would not %rsake him in, the first misery of tluit great 
aifiiction, but had been oveijoyed to link the sweet 
freedom of her prime to ooe sitting in perpetual dark 
—when ahoj now a staid and lovely matron, stood be¬ 
fore him with a i^ce jiale in bliss, and ail drenciied in 
the fioodlike tears o£ .an uusupportabk happiness— 
then truly did he feel what a heaven it was to see! 
And as he took her to his hearty he gently bent back 
her head, that he might devour with his eyes that be¬ 
nign beauty which had for «o many years smiled up¬ 
on him unbeheld; and which now that he had seen 
once more, he fdlt that hh could even at that very mo¬ 
ment die in pea<;e. 

In came with soft steps, one aBer another, hia five 
loving children, that for the first time they might be 
seen by th^ir Fattier. The girls advanced timidly,’** 
witli blusliing cheeks and bright shining hair, while 
the hoys went boldly up to bis side, and the eldest, 
looking in his face, 'exclaimed. Vitli a shout of joy, 

“ Our Father sees l-4our Father sees and then 
checking bis rapture, biirst into tears. , Many a vision 
had Allan Bruce framed to himself of the &ce and fi¬ 
gure of one and all pf his children. One, he had 
l>een told, was like himself-^another tlie image of its 
motlier—^nd Lucy, he understood, was a blended 

11 
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iikenes» of dieiti l»oth. But now he looked aputn i^iem 
with the confhsed and bewildered joy bf^wenul love, 
'Seeking to know nnd distinguish in the light tlie 

separate objects towards whom it yearned; and not 

^ * ' 

till tJiey s{)oke did he know their Christian names. 
But ROOD, soon, did the sweet ihces of aB his children 
seem, to his eyes, to answer wefl, each in 'its diderent' 
loveliness, to the expression of the voices so long fami¬ 
liar to hisdieart. 

Pleasant, too, no doubt# was that expansion of heart, 
that followed the sight of w> many old Brtends nnd 
acquaintances, all of whom, familiar as he had long 
been with them in his darkness, we day's light now 
seemed to bring farther forward in They 

came towards him now with brighter satisfaction-^ 
and the happiness of his own sdul gave a kind^ ex<* 
vprc'^sion to their demeanonr, and represented them 
all Its a host of human beings rejoicing in the joy of 
one single brother, liere was a young ttiAP, who, 

' when he saw him last, was a BtUc sjdiool-boy—here a 
man beginning to be bent with toil, and with a thought* 
ful aspect, who had been one of fais nwm Joyous and 
laughing fellow-labour^s in £eld ^ at fair«<^bcj^ a 
man bn whom^ ten years befftfe, he had shut his eyes 
in adv^ed but v%oroas UfCj now sitting, wH^ a 
white head, and supportsied'nn as taffM' mwll this change 
he knew before, but now he Saw it j and there was 
^us a. somewhat sad, but an interesting, delightftd, 
and impressive contrast and resemblance betwew the 

0 
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past and the prcaent» brought immediately befi>rehim 
by the removal of a veil. Every face arouiKl hitn,— 
every figure—was instnictive as well an pleasant; and 

m 

^mble as liis sphere of life wSsS, and li\uited its range> 
C|uite enough of chance and change was now 
ledfto his meditation, to give Ins charncter, which had 
long l>een thoughtful, a stitt more soltarnn cast, and a 
temper of still more homely and humble wisdom* 

Nor did all the additiotr to his happiness come from 
hitman life. Once more he saw tlie heavens and the 
earth. By men in his lowly condition, nature is not 
lodked on very ollbeu perhaps with poetical eyes. But 
al) the ol>jects of nature are in themselves necessarily 
agreeable and delightful; and the very colours and 
forms be now saw filled hia soid, witli bliss. Not for 
ten dark yearn had he «een a cloud, and now they 
were pBedvop like caatles in tlie summer heaven. Not"* 
for ten dark years had he seen tire vaulted sky, ax\d 
tliere it was now bending m^estically in its dark, 
deep, serene ABure, full of tenderness, beauty, and' 
power. The green Aorlh, with all its flowers, was 
now visible beneath his heU . A hundred gardens 
blossomed—a hundred .hedge*rows ran across die 
meadow and up the aides of the lulls—^^the dark grove 
of sycamore, shadh^ Ihe idturch on its mount, 

stood tinged with a glitter of ^dlow light—and from one 
eitremity of the village to the other, calm, fair, and 
unwaverifig, the smoke from all its chimneys went up 
to heaven on die dewy moming^ir. He felt all this 
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jufct by his e3^1ids. And in lua gr«titufle to 

God he blessed tlie thatch of his own. humble houac^ 
nnd the swidlows that were twittering beneath its 
eavCK. ^ ^ 

Such, perhaps, were some of the feelings which Al¬ 
lan Bruce expmciiced on. being restored to sight. 
But fault and imperfect must be every picture of man’s 
inner soul. Tliis, however, is true, that Allan Bruce 
now lelt that his blindness had been to him, in luany 
respects, a blessing. It had touched all hearts with 
kindness towaiils him an^ his wife when they were 
poor—it had kept his fieet within the doors of his 
house, or within the gate of his garden, of\:eii when 
tliey might otli^wisc have wandered into less happy 
aiul innocent places«-»it turned to hhn the sole undi¬ 
vided love of his sweet contented Faany—-it gave 
' to the hi nil tenderness of hU children sonK'thing of 
fondest passion—and it taught him moderation in 
all things, humility, reverence, and perfect resignation 
to tile Divine Will. It may, therefore, be truly said, 
that when the blameless man once'more lifted up his 
seeing eyes, in all,tilings he beheld God. 

Soon after this time, a Buttdl Nursery-gardcii be¬ 
tween Hdsliii and Lasswade,—a bank sloping down 
gently to the Hsk—-was on sale, and Allan Bruce wa'; 
able to purcha.se it. Such an employment seemed pe¬ 
culiarly fitted for him, and also compatible with his 
other profession. He had acquired, during his blind¬ 
ness, much useful information from tlie readings of 
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his wife or chUdren; and having: been a gardener in 
hii youth, among his many other avocations, he had 
especially extended his knowledge respecting flowers,* 
i||p‘iibs, and trees. Here he follows that healthy, 
pleasant, mid inteTiigent occupation. Among his other 
assistant Gardeners there is one man with a head white 
as snow, but a ruddy and cheerful countenance, vrho, 
from his self-importance, seems to he the projinetor of 
the garden. Tin's is Allah's Father, who lives in a 
small cottage adjoining—takes care, of all the garden¬ 
ing tools-—and is master oi[ the hee-hives. His old 
mother, too, is sometimes seen weeding; hut oftt*ncr 
with her grandchildren, when in the evenings, after 
school, they are playing on the green plat by the Sun 
Dial, witJi flowers garlotided round their heads, or 
feeding the large trout in the clear silvery well nesir 
the roots of the celebrated Pear 'rree^ 
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T HERE was fear and melancholy in all the glens and 
valleys that lay stretching around, or di»wn upon St 
Mary's Loch, lor it was the ti)ne of religious persecu* 
tioti. Many a sweet cottage istood untenanted on the 
hill side atid in the hollow ; some had felt the fire and 
been consumed, attd violent hands had torn off the 
turf-roof from the green sliealipg of the siicplierd. In 
the wide and deep silence and solitariness of the moun¬ 
tains it seemed as if human life were nearly extinct* 

I 

Caverns and clefls in wluch the fox had kenneled were 
now tlie shelter of Christian souls—and when a lonely 
figure crept $t^lingly from one hiding-place to an- 
otlier, on a Tisit of love to some hunted toother in 
faith, the crows would hover over him, and the hawk 
shriek at human steps now rare in the desert. When 
the babe was bom there might be none near to bap¬ 
tize it, or the minister, driven from his , kirk, perhaps 

t 

poured the sacramental wafer upon its face from some 
pool ill the glen whose rocks guarded the perseaited 
family from the oppressor. Bridals now were unfre- 
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queiit, and in the solemn sadness of love. Many <lietl 
before their time of minds stinhcii and#tof broken 
hearts. WJiite hair was on lu'ads ion^i!; heiore they 
We re old ; aiul the silver locks ol' ancient men wm* 
often ruefully soiled in the dn>t n.ml stained witli their 
martjTcd blood. 

Blit this is the dark side of the picture, l-'or, even 
in their cavoB were these pco]>le hapjiy. 'J’heir child¬ 
ren were with them, even like the wild-floners that 
blossomed rtll about the entrances of their «len«. And 
when the voice of psalms rose up from the profound si^ 

. Icnce of the solitai^ place of rocks, the ear of Ciod w as 
ojieii, and they knew that their prayers and praises were 
hl^H^d in Heaven. If a child was born, it bi longi'd un¬ 
to the foithfnl; if an old man died, it was in the re¬ 
ligion of bis forefatlierF. The hidden powers of their 
souls were brought forth into the light, and the> knew 
the strength that w'as in them for these days of trial. 
The thoughtless became sedate—the wild were tanie<l 
-~the unfeeling made compassionate—.hard hearts were 

t 

softened, and tlie wicked satv the error of their ways. 

f 

All deep passion purifies mid strengthens tlie soul, 
and so w'as it now. Now was shown and put to the 
proof, the stem, austere, impenetrable strength of 
men, that would neither bend nor break—the calm, 
serene determination of matrorni, wlio, with meek eyes, 
and unblanched cheeks, met the scowl of tlie imir- 
clcrcr—tlie silent beauty of maidens, who, with smiles. 
*eceived their death—and tlie mystci|oiis courngr of 
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children, who, in tl»e inspiration o(‘ iondCAiit and spot- 
■ lohs nature, kneeled down, among Uie <lew»drops on 
the green sward, atid died fearlessly by their parents’ 
sides. Arrested were they at their work, or m their 
play, and with no other bandage oircr tlieir eyes, but 
liapljr sonic chistering ringlet of tlieii* sunny liair> did 
many a s^vect creatm-e of twelve summers aak just to 
be allow ed to say her prayers, and then go unappalied 
from her eottage-door to the breast of her Hedeenier, 
In those days had old Samuel Grieve and his spouse 
^^uffered sorely for tlieir {hidi. they Mi not their 
own house,- willing to die there, or to i)e skoghtcred, 
whenever Goil should so appoint. I’liey were now 
ehildlchs; liiit a little graiidrdaughter,.4d3'oiit ten years 
old, lived with dieni, and she was ak emfaafii The 
thought of death was so familiar to.hev, that altliough 
a<mietimes it gave a slight <!i[Ut^ting throb t<i her heart 
in its glee, yet it scarcely ini|Miirod Uie natural Joy ful¬ 
ness of her girlhood, and often itaeoasciously, after the 
gravest or the saddest udk with her old parents, would 
she glide off with a lightsome Step, a blythe mnl 
a voice humming aweetly s<ptie dieeiilit tuim. The 
old people looked often upon her in her happiness, 
UD their dim eyes fitied with tears; while the grand¬ 
mother aaid» If this nest were to be destroyed at 
last, and oar hpads in the tuould, who would feed 
this young bird in the wild," and where would she 
hnd shelter in which to fauid her bontiie wings ?” 
l^ilias Grieve was the Shepherdess of a small flock. 
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among the green pasturage at the head of St Mary'« 
JLfOch, iind up the hill sidc^ and over «nto some of the 
little netghbourttig glens. Sometimes .she sal in that 
beautilid church-yard, with her BUeq> lying scatterorl 
around her upon the (|uiei graves, wliere, on still 
BUtmy daySi she could see their shadows in llie walet* 
of the Loch, and herself* sitting close to the lo^‘ avails 
of the House of God. She liad no one to hjieak to, 
but ber Bible to read; and day after day tlie rising 
sun belkeld her in growing beauty, itnd innocenct^ that 
could iioi fade, happy and silent as a Fairy upon th^ 
kiiuwc, with the blue heavens over her head, and the 
blue lake smiling at her feet. 

** My Fairy/* W'as tlic name she bore by tlie (‘ott<ige 
fire, M'here the old people wfete gladdened by lier glee, 
and turned away from fldl melancholy thoughts. And 
it w.'Ls a name that,suited sweet Lilias well; fur she 
Mr’UB elothed in a garb of green, and often, in her joy, 
the green graceful plants that grow at%aing the hills 
were wreatiied round her hair.' So was tdie drest one 
Sabbath-d.'iy, watching her flock at a considerable 
distance frbm home, and singing to herself a Psalm 
^ the solitary mocMr.«—vhen in a moment a }Mrty of 

Mldiers were upon a mount the opposite side of a 

« 

narrow dell. Lilias was invuible a« a green linnet 
upon the grass, but her sweet voice had betrayed her, 
and then one of* the soldiers caught the wiki gleam of* 
her hnd as she sprmig frightened to her feet, he 
called out A roc—-a roe—see how she bcnitids along 
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tile benV and the rufiianL took aiiYi at tli« cluld wilt) 
his musquet, half in sporty hfilf in ferocity. Lilias 
kept up{>earii)g and disappearing, while she flew an on 
wings across a piece of black heathery moss full of pits 
and hollows..—and still the soldier kept his miisquet at 
its aim. 1 comrades called to hhn to hold his liaiid, 
and not shoot a ]ioor little iiinocoht child, but hii^ at 
length fired, and tlic buflUt was heard to whiz past her 
I'erri'Cnm ned head^ and ta strike a bank whicli alie 
was about to aacend. The child paused for a mo- 
Ibieut, and looked back, and then bounded away over 
the smooth turf'; till like a cushat, she dropt into a 
little birchen glen, and disappeared. Nut a sound 
of lier tect was heard-.>she seemed to have sunk into 
the ground—and the soldier stood».without any effort 
to follow her, gazing througli the smoke towards the 
spot w}ici*e she had viuiished. 

A «ud(Jcn superstition assailed the hearts of the par* 
ty, as they sat down together upon a ledge o? stone. 

Saw you iier face, Riddle, as my balhwent whizzing 
past her ear—curse nwf, if she be not one of tliose hiU 
Fairies^'else she had been dead as a berringh-*but I be¬ 
lieve the bullet glance<l off* lier yellow hair as against a 

^ ♦ * 

buckler." By St George, it was the act of a gul- 
lows-rogtie to fire upon the creature. Fairy or not 
Fiiiry, and you deserve the weight of this hand, tlio 
hand of an Engliatunan, you brute—for yont cruelty” 
—and up rose the speaker to put his threat into exe* 
cution, w hen the other retreated some distance^ and 
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be^an t<) load his musquet—but the Englishman I'aii 
upon him, and, witJi a Cumberland gripe anti trip, 
laid him upon the hard ground witli a Ibroe tliat drove 
tlie breath out of his body^ and left him stunned and 
ulmost insensible. That serves him right, Allan 
Sleigh—sliivrr my timbers, if I would fire upon a jiet- 
ticoat. As to Fairies, why, look ye, 'tis a likely place 
enow for such creatures—if ^is be one, it 1*1 the tirst 
I ever j$aw—Imt as to your merlliaidt), I have st'eii a 
score of them, ajt iliifet'ent times, when 1 was at sea. 
As to shooting at them— imv—^ no—wc never tried 
that, or the ship would have gone to Uie bottom. 
I’liere have I seen them sitting on a rock, with a 
loukiiig>glass, combing tlieir hair, that wrapped rum id 
them like a net, and then down into a cond cave in a 
jiflcy to their mermans—tor mermaid, fairy, or mere 
hesh and blood woman, they are all the same in that 
respect—take my word for it.” ♦ 

The hillcn ruffian now rose somewhat humbled, anti 
sullenly sat down among the rest. Wliy,” quoth 
Allan Sleigli, I wager you a week's pay you don’t 
venture fifty yards, without y^r musket, down yon¬ 
der shingle where the fairy disappeared and the 
wager beii^ accepted, the half-drunken fellow rushed 
on towards Uie head of the glen, and was heard crash¬ 
ing away through the shrubs. In a few minutes he 
returnediift-declanng with an oath tiiat he hail seen her 
at the indutli of a cave where no human foot could 

reodi, standing with her hair all on fire, and an angry 

lu 
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countenance, and that he had tumbled backwards into 
the burn and been nearly drowned.—Drowned!" 
cried Allan Sleigh. Aye drowned—why not ? a 
hundred yards 'clown that bit glen the pools are ns 
black us pitdi !md as deep as hell, and the water roars 
like tJmndcr—drowned—why not, you English son of 

a cleer-stealer ?” Why not—because who was ever 

1 

drow lied that was born to be liangud ?” ,And that jest 
cau^ied universal laughter—as it is alw'ays suro to do, 
often us It may be repeated, in a company of ruffians, 
such 13 felt’ to be its perfect truth aud unanswerable 
Miiiyilieity. 

After an hour's quarrelling, and gibing, and mutiny, 

this disorderly band of ooldiers procecnled on their 

way down into the head of Yarrow, and there saw in 

the solitude the house of Sanntel (twcvc. Thitlier they 

jirocwded to get some refreshment, and rijH' for any 

outrage that any occasion might suggest. The old 

* 

man and his wife hearing a tumult of many voices and 
many feet came out. and were immediately saluted witii 
many opprobrioua epithets. The hut was soon rifled 
of ony small articles of wearing apparel, and Samuel, 
without emotion, set before them whateveir [wovisions 
he had, butter, cheese> bread, and milk—and helped 
they wcnild hot be too bard upon old people, who 
were desirous of dying, as they had lived, in jxjace. 
Tliankfid were th^ both in their parental hearts tliat 
their little Lilias Was among the liills ; and die Old 
Man trusted, that if she returned fcfore the soldiers 
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were gone, fahe would see firom some distince tlieu: 
muskets on die green belbrc the door, and hide her¬ 
self among the brakens. 

The soldiers devoured their repast Atith many oathh, 
and much hideous and obscene langu.i^>e, winch it 
was sore against tJie Old Min’» soul tu hear in hi:> 
own hut j but he said nothing, for that would liuve 
been wilfully to sftcrihee his life. At last one of the 
party ordered him to return in words itupious 

and full of l^lasphemy, whteh'Samuel calmly refused 
to do, beseediiiig them, at the same dme, for the sake 
- of their owui souls, not so to oiFcnd tlieir great and 
bountiful l^reserver. Confound the old canting 
Covenanter, I will prici Inm with my bayonet if he 
won't say grace;'" a|^ die blood trickleiL down tlic 
Old Man's cheek, from a slight wound on his fore¬ 
head* The sight of it seemed to awaken the dor¬ 
mant blood-thirstiness in the tiger-heart of the sol- 
4ier, who now swore, if the Old Mon did not instant¬ 
ly repeat the words after him, he would ^oot.hlra 
dead. And, as if cruelty wei^ contagious^ almost the 
wliole party agreed that the 4einaad was but reason¬ 
able, and that the old hypocritical knaye must preach 
or perish. ** Damn him," c^ied one of them in a fury, 
here is the Word of God^ a great inu^ty Bitd^ stink¬ 
ing of greasy black leather, worse tjian a whole tan- 
yard. If he won’t speak, 1 will him with a ven¬ 
geance. Here, old Mi Pe<len the prophet, let me 
’ cram a few chaptl^s of St Luke down yoitr maw, St 


11 
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Luke was a physician, I believe. Well, here is a dose 
of him. Open your jaws.'* And with these worda 
he tore a handful of leaves out of the Bible, and ad¬ 
vanced towards the Old Man, irora whose face his 
terrified wife Was now wiping off the blood. 

Samuel Orieve was nearly fourscore; but his sinews 
were not yet relaxed, and in his younger days he had 
been a man of great strengtli. Wlicn, therefore, the 
‘.oldier grasped him by the neck, ifle sense of receiv¬ 
ing an indignity fM such a slave made his blood 
boil, and, as if his youth hiwl been renewed, the grey¬ 
headed man, witli one blow, felled the ruffian to tlie 
floor. 

That blow scaled his doom. Tliere was a fierc'e tu¬ 
mult and yelling of wrathful voices, and Samuel 
Grio\e was led o\it to die. He had witnetiscd silcK 
bntclierv of others—and felt that the hour of his 
martyrdom was come. As thou didst reprove Simon 
Peter in the garden, when he smote the High 

f 

servant, and saidst, ‘ Q'he cup whidi niy Father hath 
given me, shall 1 not drink it ?'—So now, O 'my Re¬ 
deemer, do thou pardon me, thy fi*ail and erring fol¬ 
lower, and enable rnc to drink this cup !" With the4* 
words the Old Man knelt down unbidden; and, afteir 
one solemn look to Heaven, closed his eyes, and fold¬ 
ed his hands across his breast 

His wife now came forward, and knelt down beside 
the Old Man. us die together, Samuel; but 

oh ! what will l>ecome of our dear LihaM ** God tm- 
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|icrq the 'wind tu the shorn laiub/' said her husband, 
not his eyes, but taking her hand into his, 

Sarah—he not afraid." Oh t Samuel, 1 remem¬ 
ber, at this moment, these words of .Iceus, which you 
this iiianiing read. ‘^Forgive Father, the}' know 
not what they do 1"-—“^ We are all sinners tog<*ther,” 
said Samuel, with a loud \oice—we tw'o old grey¬ 
headed people on our knees, and about to die, both for¬ 
give }ou aU as we hope ourselves to be forgiven. We 
ure ready—be merciful, and mangle uh. Sa- 

I 

rah, be not afraid." 

It seemed that an angel was sent down from Ilea* 
veil to save tlie lives of these two old grc}-headed 
folk. With hair floating in eunny light, and seeming¬ 
ly wreathed with ijowers of heavenly aaure, with eyes 
beaming lustre, and yet streaming tears, with white 
ju-ms ei^tciided in their beauty, and motion gentle and 
gliding as die aunshine when a cloud ia rolled away, 
came on over the meadow before the hut the same 
green-rolied Ch'eature that had startled the soldiers witli 
her singing in the moor, and crying loudly, Init still 
sweetly, God sent me hither to save tlieir lives." 
She fell .down beside them os tb^ knelt together; 
and then, lijfting up her head from the turf, fixed her 
beautiful face, instineb with fear, love, hope, atul tlie 
spirit of prayer, upon the eyes of the men about to 
shed that innocent blood. 

They all stood heart-stricken ; and the execution- 
era flung dow II their muskets upon the green-sward. 
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God hleBS you, kind ^uod soldiers, for this/' ex¬ 
claimed the childi now ■wccj)!!!!; and sobbing' witli joy. 

Aye—aye—-you will be all happy to-night, when 
you lie down to sleep. If you have any little <hiugh- 
ters or sisters like me, God will love them for your 
mercy to us, and notitiiig, till you return home, w ill 
hurt a hair of their heads. Oh ! I see now that soldiers 
art* not so eriml as wo say !" ** Lilias, your gi'andfiitlicr 
speaks unto you his last w'ords arc—leave ns—leave 
us—ibr they are gof^ to put us to death. Soldiers, 
kill not this little child, or tile waters of the loch will 
rise up and drow’n the sons of perdition. Lilias, 
give nb each a kisf>—and then g<* into tlie house.” 

I'lie soldiers coiivcr.sed together for a few minutes, 
;ind seciucil now like men theinselves condemned to 
die. Shame and remorse for their coward cruelty 
«uiote them to the core—and they hade them that 
were still kneeling to rise up and go their ways,— 
then, forming themselves into regular order, one 
gave the word of command, and, marching off', they 
soon disappeared. The Old Man, his \\''ife, and little 
l^ilias, continued for some time on their knees in 
prayer, and then they all three went into their hut— 
the child betw een them,—and a witluaredhand of each 
laid upon its beautiful and its fearless head. 
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THE COVENANTER'S MARRIAOE-DAV. 


The ‘Marriage Party were to meet in a littir lone¬ 
some dell, well known to all tlae dUrjellcrs round St 
Mary’s Loch. A range of bright green kills goes 
southward from its shores, and between tlieip. and 
the high heathery mountains lies a sliapelesa scene of 
cliffs, moss, and pasture, partaking both of the beauty 
and the grandeur between which it so wildly lu's. 
All tliese cliffs are covered with native birch-trees, 
except a few of the loftiest that shoot up their bare 
points In many fantastic forms; that moss, full of 
what ihe shepherds call hags,” or hollows worn by 
the weather, or dug out for fuel, waves, when the wind 
goes by, its high rich-blossomed iimd fragrant huath; 
and that pasturage, here aud there in circular spots of 
omeralil Verdure, a1h>rda the amoeteet austenance to 
the sheep to bo mbng aQ that mouni^aiiioiil 

region. It was in one of these of beautiful 

herbi^, called by the Shepherds The Queen-Fairy's 
Pcrloar,’\that Mark Kerr and Christian Lin^y, who 
had been long betrothed, were now to be made man and 
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wife. It was nearly surrouiuletl by hirpje mau.scs, or 
ledges of loose rocks, piled to n considerable height 
upon each other by some strong convulsion, aind all 
adorned with the budding and sweet breathing birdies, 
while the circle was completed bj one overshadowing 
(‘htf that sheltered it from the north blast, luid on 
w hose airy suimnit the young hawkt» were shrilly and 
\s ildly crying in their nest. 

The hndegroom was silting tJicTc witii his bride, 
and luT bridesmaid j and hy and by, one friend alVer 
another appeared below the natural arch that, all drop¬ 
ping with wild flowers, formed the only entrance into 
this lonely Tabernacle. At last they all stood up in"a 
circle together—shepherds dc'ccntly apparelled,— 
she])hcrdesses all drc.ssed in raiment bleached whiter 
than the snow’ in the waters of the mountain>spring, 
and the grey-headed Minister of Gwl, who, driven 
from his kirk by blootl-thirsty persecution, prayed 
and preached in the wilderness, baptized infants with 
the water of the running brook, and joined in wed** 
lock the hands of those whose hearts longed to be 
united in those dark and deadly times. Few words 
were uttered by the gracious old man; but these few 
w ere solemn and full of cheer, impressed u])on the hearts 
of the wedded pair, by the tremulous tones of a voice 
that was not Icmg for this world, by the aanctity of his 
long white locks unmoved by a breath of air, and by 
tlie fatherly and apostolical motion of his Upliftetl 
hand, that seemed to conduct down upon them who 
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Stood ill awe befbi'c hint tlic blesaiu/E^ of that Ciod who 
del4*:hteth in a humble heart. The short ceremony w'as 
now clohcd^—and !^ark Kbit and Christian Idndsa^y 
were united, till death should sunder them on earth to 
reunite them in heaven. 

Cirectings were interchangedj—and srailes went 
roundj, w ith rosy blushes, and murmuring and whis- 
jiering voices of irreproachable mirth. What though 
the days were dark, and the oppressor strong ? Here 
was a plimc unknown to liis fec^t; and now was a 
time to let the clear sparkling fountain of nature's 
joy well up in all hearts. Sadness and sorrow over¬ 
shadowed the land; but human life was not yet wholly 
a waste ; and the sweet sunshine that now fell down 
through a screen of fleecy clouds upon the Queen- 
Fjiiry’s Parlour, was it not to enliven and rejoice all 
their souls? Was it not to make the fair bride fairer 
in her husband’s eyes—her smile brighter, and tlie 
ringlets more yellow as they hung over a forehead tliat 
wore its silken snood no longer, but in its changed co¬ 
vering gracefully showed that Lindsay was now 

a w’ifej* The tabor and the pipe were heard; and 
footsteps, tliat left no print on the hard sqiootii ver- 
<lant fl<K)r, kepi time to the merry measures. Perhaps 
the old roan would have frowned on such pastime— 
})erhaps Covenanters ought not .to have indulged in 
promiscuous dancing-»perhaps it may be said to l>c 
islse that they did so but tlie Minister hadgone now 
ti> his own hiding-place. These Co^enante^s were 
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young, Rnd this occasion was a happy one; anti dance 
they did, most assuredly, wicked as it may have been, 
and improper as it may be to record such wickedness. 
The young hawks were not a little alarmed ; and an 
old ram, who happened to put in his tw'isted liurns 
below tile arch, got a fright, that made liijn bound 
backwards out of tlie enchanted circle- 'I’hehill black* 
bird woiulcrcd ; but he himself joined the dance upon 
tlie birchen spray—and although no great songster, he 
did his best, and chirped cheerfully liis mellow notes 
in the din of the general happiness. 

But as the evening hoars were advancing, the Par¬ 
ty kept dropping away one by one, or in pairs, just 
as it liad gathered; and the Fairy Queen had her Par¬ 
lour all to herself undisturbed, if she chose at night to 
hold a court beneath the lamp of the Moon. 

Where had the young married pair tlieir bridal 
diamber ? Mark Kerr had a shealtng on the moun¬ 
tain-side, from which was just visible one bay of St 
Mary’s Loch. The walls were built of* turf, and the 

A 

roof of heather—.and surrounded as it was on all sides 
by large stones, wooded chfis, knowes, and uimveti 
eminences, it w^as almost as likely to escape notice as 
the nest of a bird, or the lair of a roe. Thither he 
took his bride. Her little bridesmaid bad a small 
covert of her own, distant only a few roods, and the 
flriends could see each other standing at the door of 
each sheahng, through the interceptitig foliage of the 
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waving birchcH that hung down their thin and incf- 
lei'tunl veil till it swept the blooming h€*athcr. 

On a small seat, frameil of the roots of decayed trees, 
Mark Kerr was now .'<ittiiig with Ins own sweet t’hn’st- 
iaii; when he gently raised lier head from Ins bosom, 
and Ijold her to go into the Jiealiiig, for he saw people 
on die hillside, whose appearance, even at that dis¬ 
tance, he did not like. Before a quarter of an hour 

fe 

had elapsed a pm'ty of soldiers w'ere at hand. Mark 
knew tliat he hiul been observed for some time ; and 
to attempt escape itli his bride was iiiipu.ssiblo. So 
lie rose up at then* approach, and met them with a 
steady countenance, ultiiougb there were both and 
sorrow’ in his licart. Marion liad obeyed him, and 
the shealirig W’as silent. 

“ Is your name Mark Kerr Ye5-»>that is my 

name/’ “ Were you at Yarrow-Ford when a prisoner 
w’as rescued ami a soldier murdered ?" *' I was—but 
did all I could to save that spldier’.s life.” You w'olf, 
you mangled bis throat with your own bloody tangs— 
but we e traced you to your den, and the ghost of 
1 lugh Ueinmel, who w’as as pleasant either tvith lad or 
lass as any boy that ever emptie<l a cup cvr bad a hill 
upon heather, will shake liands with you by moonlight 
by and by. You may meet either in the church-yard, 
down by the Loch, w'here your canting Covenanters 
will bury you, or down at Yarrow'-Kirk, where Hugh 
was put to bed with the worms, in his red coat, like a 

soldier as he was. By the Holy God of Israel—(is not 

11 
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that a lump of your own slang ?)—-this bayonet shall 
drink a stoup qf your heart’s blood," 

Mjirk Kerr knew, in a moment, that there was no 
hope of life. He had confessed being present on the 
occasion charged against him ; and a sentence of death, 
wdiich an angel's intercession could not havt* got re- 
verse<l, was glaring in the eyes of all the- soIdiCfA 
Each man siHiined to kindle into fiercer furv as he 

m 

caught the fiery eyes around him. Their oaths and 
exccr.'itions exasperated them all into frenzy; and a wild 
and perturbed sense of justice demanding expiation of 
their murdered comrade's blood, made them deaf and 
bli/id to every thing but the suggisitioiis of their own 
irritated and iiifiamed luvirts. A horrid sympathy pos- 
st‘sst*d them all; and they were as imphicahle ns R 
herd of wolves famished and in sight of their prey. 
There was no mercy in any one face tlicre, else Mark 
Kerr would have af)pealrd to that man, for his life was 
now sweet and precious, and it was a liard thing to 
die. " I know his face. He is the very man that stab¬ 
bed Hugh when he W'as down with his own bayonet* 
How do you like that, sirrah-and one of the soU 

f 

diets thrust hia long bayonet through Mark’s shoulder, 
till the point was seen at his back, and then drew it 
out smeared with blood, and returned it to its sheatli, 
with a grin half-glutted vengeance: Tin? wounded 
man staggered at the blow and sat down, nearly faint¬ 
ing, upon the seat where a few minutes before his 
bride had leant her head upon his bosom. But he 
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uttered not a word^ and kept }n& eyes fixed, not 
proachfuUy, but somewhat sadly and with a faint ex¬ 
pression of hope, on the men w'ho seemed determined 
to be his executioners. The pain, the sickness, Uie 
sudden blastiiij^ of all his hopes, almost unmoiincd his 
resolute heart; and Mark Kerr would have now dune 
much to save his life,—and something, perhaps, even 
at the expence of Conscience and Faith. But that 
weak mtKxl was of short duration,-.-aiul the good and 
brave man braced up his heart to receive the doom of 
death. 

Meanwhile one of the soldiers had entered the sheal- 
. ing, and brouglit out ^farion in his grasp. A loud 
shout of laughter and scornful exultation followed. 
“ Ho—-h<j—ray Heath-Cock, you have got your bonny 
hen !—Catch a Covenanter without his comfort.—Is 
your Home Grace, my bonny bairn ?” Marion looked 
around, and saw Mark sitting pale and .speechless, 
with his breast covered with clotted blood. She 
made no outcry, for grief, and pity, and consterna¬ 
tion, struck her dumb. She could not move, for the 
soldier held her in his arms. But she looked in the 
ruffian's face with such an imploring oonntenance, tiiat 
unconsciously he let her go, and then she went up tot¬ 
tering to poor Mark, mid with her white bridal gown 
wi^Hd off the gore from his breast, and kissed his 
clayey and quivering Upa. She then ran to the spring 
that lay sparkling among its cresses, within a few yards 
of the shealing, and brought a handful of cold w'ater, 

10 
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M hiCJi she sprinkled tenderly over his fiice. The hu¬ 
man soul is a wild and terrible thing when inflamed 
with cruelty and revenge. . The soldiers saw little 
more in all this than a subject ibr loathsome scurrility 
and rerociou.s merriment; and as Christian looked wild¬ 
ly round upon them, one asked, “ Are you hia sister— 
his cousin—or his drab ?” " Oh ! soldiers—soldiers— 
1 am his wife—this blessed day was I married to him. 
If any of you are married men, think of your wives 
now at home—remember tlie day they were brides, 
and do not murder us quite—if, indeed, my Mark ig 
not already murdered." ** Come, come, Mrs Sweet- 
lips, no more whining—you shall not w ant a husband. 
I w ill marry yj|u myself, and so I daresay will the 
Serjeant there, and also the corporal. Now you have 
had indulgence enough—so stand back a bit; and 
do you, good Master TaJefacc, come Ibrw'ard* and 
down upon your marrow Imnes," Mark, with great 
difficulty, rose up, and knelt down as he was or¬ 
dered. 

He had no w'ords to say to his bride; nor almost 
did he look at her—so full was his soul of her image, 
and of holy grief for the desolation in which she would 
)>e left by his death. > The dewy brcatii of her gentle 
and pure kisses was yet in his heart; and the happy 
sighs of maidenly tenderness were now to be changed 
into groans of inturable despair. Therefore it wa«, 
that he said iiotliing as he knelt down, hut his [tallid 
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Jips moved in prayer, and slic heml her name indis¬ 
tinctly littered between tliosc of God .and Christ, 

Christian Lindsay had hoen l>etrothed to hnu for' 
several years, and notliing but the tear of some U'r- 
rible evd like this had kept tlicm so loii^ f?cp»rut<.\ 

I )readful, therefore, as this hour was, their souls weri’ 
not wholly unprepared for it, aitliongh there is always 
a miserable difference lietween reality und mere ima¬ 
gination. She now recalled to her minil, in one com¬ 
prehensive thought, their years of innocent and youth¬ 
ful affection ; ami tlien the holy words so lately utter¬ 
ed by the Old Man in that retired place, alas ! calletl 
by too vain a name, ** I'he Queen-Fairy’» I’arlour 
The tetira began now to flow—thcy|;both wept—for 
this night was Mark Kerr's head Co lie, not on her 
bosom, but in tlie grave, or uuburted on the ground. 
In that agony, wiiat signi6cd to her oU the insulting, 
hideous, and Liiiiiuuan language these licentious 
murilerers ? They fell off her .soul, without a sUin, 
likej^lutcd water off tlie plumage of sprac fair sea¬ 
bird* And as she looked on her husband upon his 
knees, awaiting his doom, him the temperate, tlie mer¬ 
ciful, the gentle, and the just, and then upon those 
wrathful, raging, fiery««yed, and bloody-minded men, 
are they, thought her faulting heart, of the same kind > 
arc they framed by one God and hath Christ alike 
died for them all ? 

Slie lifted up her eyes, full of prayers, for on<‘ mo¬ 
ment heaven, and tlien, with a cold shudder of de- 
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sertion^ turned them upon her hu.dmiid, kneeling with 
a white fixed countenance; and half dead already 
the loss of blood. A dreadful silence had succoeded 
to timt tumult; and she dimly saw a number of men 
drawn up together without moving, and their deler- 
inined eyes held fast upon their victim. Thinks 
my lads, that it is Hugh Getnuiel's Ghost'that com¬ 
mands you now/' said adee)i how'se voice—"no mer¬ 
cy did the holy men of the mountains show to hiiu 
when they smashed his skull with large stone s from 
the channel of the Yarrow. Now for revenge." 

The soldiers presented their muskets—tite word 
was giA-en—and they fired. At that moment Christ-" 
lan Lindsay Ikad rushed forward and filing herself 
down on her knees beside her husband, and they both 
fell, and stretched themselves out mortally wounded 
upon the grass. 

During all this scene, Marion Sctitt, the bridesmaid, 
a girl of fifteen, had beem lying affrighted among the 
brackens within a hundred yards of the itbrder. 
The agony of grief now got the better of the agony 
of fear, and, leaping up from her concealment, she 
ru>lied into the midst of the soldiers, and, kneeling 
down beside her dear Christian Lindsay, lifted up her 
head, and shaded the hair fVom her forehead. " Oh! 
(Christian, your eyes are opening—do you hear me— 
do you hear me speaking Yes, 1 hear a voice— 
is it yours Mark ?—speak again.** ** Oh ! Christian, 
it i** only iny voice—^poor Marion's.*' "Is Mark dead 
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—<}uite dead?” And there was no reply; but 
(.'liristian must luive heard tlu* dec?p gasping sdlis that 
were rending the child's heart. Her eyes, too, open- 
eil more widely, and misty as they were, tliey saw, 
indeed, close by her, the huddled up, mangled, and 
bloody bo<ly of her husband. 

The soldiers stood, like so many Ixjasts of prej', who 
had gorged their fill ol* blood ; their rage w as abated 
-~mid they oiFeretl no violence to tlie affectionate chihl, 
as she continued to sit before them, willi the head of 
C'liristian Lindsay in her lap, w'atering it with tears, 
and incMiniiig so as to touch, ut last, some even of 
their hardened hearts. When blood is shed it soon 
begins to appe.ar a fearful sight to the sbeddersx-and 
tlie hand soon begins to .tremble tliat has let out hu¬ 
man life. Cruelty cannot su.stain itself in presence of 
tJiat rueful colour, and remorse sees it retidening into 
a more ghastly hue. Some of the soldiers turned 
away in silence, or with a half-suppressed oath'-—otliers 
Ktrayc<|iplF among the trees, and sat dow'n together; and 
none would now have touched the head of pretty little 
Marion. The man whom they had shot chiserved 
death—so tliey said to one another—and he had gcjit 
it; but Uie w'omun’s death was accidental, and they 
were not to blame because she had run upon tlieir 
fire. So, before the smell and the smoke of Uie 
guiipow^der had been earned away by the passing 
breeae from that place of murder, all w'cre silent, 
and could hardly bear to look one another in the face. 
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Their work had been Unientablc indml. For now they 
bei^an to see that these niurdererl people were truly 
bridegroom and bride. She was lying there dressed 
Tiith her modest white Inridiil garments and white rib¬ 
bands^ now streaked witli many streams ot' blood from 
inortcil wounds. So, too, was she who was support¬ 
ing her head. It was plain that a bridal -party had 
been this very day—and that tlicir hands Imd pre* 
paired for a happy and aflectionatc newly wedded pair 
tlut bloody bi^, and a sleep from which tlierc was 
to b(* no awaking at the voice of morn* They 
stood looking appalled on tlib bodies, wliile* on the 
Wild flowers aroiiml thi'iii, wliich the stain of blood 
had not yet reached* loudly and cheerfully weUe mur« 
muring the mountain'bees. 

Cliristiuu Limlsay was not quite dead, and she at last 
lifted lierself up a little way out of Marion's Jap, and 
then falling down witii her arms over her husband*s 
neck, uttered a few indistinct words of prayer, and ex¬ 
pired. * ,< 

Marion Scott had never seen death before, and it 
waa now presented to her in its most ghostly and fear¬ 
ful shape. Every horror slie had ever heard talked of 
in the hiding places of her father and relations was 
now realised before her eyes, and for anything she 
knew, it was now her turn to die. Had she dreamed 
in her sleep of such a trial, her soul would have died 
w'ltlun lier,—and she wcnild have conviiJaively shriek¬ 
ed aloud on hdr bed. pale, placid, happy- 
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looking face of dead Christian Lindsay, whom she had 
love<l as ati elder sinter, and who had always been so 
goial lo her Iroiii the time she was a little child, in¬ 
spired l^er now W'ith mi utter fearles».ness—4iinl sfie 
could have knelt <l<»wn to be hluit by the soldirrs with¬ 
out one tjuickened pulsation at her heart. Ilut now 
the sokliers were w illing to leiive the bhualy green, .lud 
their leader told Marion she might go her \says and 
bring Jier friends to take care of the dead bodic‘>. 
No one, he saivl, would hurt her. And atMui after, 
the party disiippeared. 

Marion rctnmned for a* while liesidethe dead. Tlieir 

wounds blctl not now. But she brought w'ater from 

% 

the little spring and w'Rshed them all decently, and 
led not a single stain upon cither of tlieir faces. Slie 
disturbed, as btllc as possible, the position in v\hich 
tliey lay ; nor removed Christian's arms from her hus¬ 
band's neck. Stie lifted one of the arms up for a 
moment to wipe aw'ay a ajKit of bUaKl, but it fell down 
again of itself, and moved no more. 

During all this time the setting sunlight was giving 
a deeper tinge to tiie purple heather, and as Marion 
lifted up her eyes to heaven she saw in the golden 
west the last relics of the day. All the wild was silent 
—not a sound was there but that of the night-luiwk. 
And the darkening stillness touched Marion's young 
soul with a trembling superstition, as she looked at tlie 
dead bodies, then up to the uncertain sky and over tlie 
glimmering shades the solitary glen. The poor 
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girl was hulf afraid of the deepening hush^ and the 
gathering darkness. Yet the h]>irith of those she had 
so lentlerly loved would not harm her; they had gone 
to Heaven. Could she find heart to leave them tlius 
Iv ing t()g(‘tln'r ^—Yes—there was nothings she thought, 
to molest the dead. No raven inh^ibiteil this glen; 
jiotlhng hut the tlew.s would touch them, till she 
\ve«it to the nearest hidmg-pluce, aiul told her father 
or somr other friends i»f the murder. 

ll(‘fore ilie Moon had risen, the .same party that on 
the morning had been present at tlieir marriage, had 
as>en)bled on the hillside before the shealing where 
Mark Kerr and ('hristian Lindsay were now lifted 
uj) together on a he.ither-conch, alul lying cold and 
.''till as in the gi*a\e 'Hie few maids and luntrona 
who had been in that hap[)y scene in t!ie Qiieen- 
r.'iiry’s Parlour h.ul not )et laid aside their white 
dresses, and the little starry ribbaiul-knots, or bride’a 
favours, were yet upon their breasts. The old Mi-^ 
iiLster had come from his ca\e, and not for. many 
3 '^ears lind he wept till now ; but this was a cast; even 
for the tears of an old religions Juan of fourscore.' 

To w'atch by the dead all night, and to wait tbr some 

days till they could be coffined for burial, was not 

to be thought of in ouch times of peril. That would 

have been to sacrifice the living foolishly for the dead. 

The soldiers hail gone. But they might'—no doubt 

* 

woidd return and scatter the funeral. Therefore it 
was no sooner proposed tliaii agreed to*in the afflicted 
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souls of lh<‘ni rtl)j th.'it the brrdryrtwnn aiitl hi** hrich 
shodkl biincd even that very r.i^ht in ti»t* olotiu^ 
in which tlipy lm<l that inorniiig^ b#v-n edded. \ bier 
was soon formed of the oirtli tn*** biHi^l'- , and with 
their tacci- mc<‘kly looking; up t'* ihvwn, lunv 
wit!i inooniitdit, they were hi>'. • .'ilc*!!': in 'lobbine* 
silence, up tlu‘ hill-, und <h»v a ahnic die t;]ens, till the 
part;^ stood U/fretiur i»t die lone bar .il-yr uaid. at the 
head af St Mar\ * A ^irriv. ♦k i- ouv lov tlien. 

there, but tfiat \^as oot <hea oam’ f m t 1 .ir 
Mark Kerr's latluT *ml niotht* i.u lu du (!iiirch-\ani 

«' r 

of Melrose, end tlu-par'-iit*! t;t ( anr^t .n i.l^dsri^ slept <. 
that of IJotlmell, near the tlovt ot iJu' he,ejtitsd ( Itili 
The ^rave w as half tilled » ith healliei, and ueiitlj v* ere 
they let down together, i .en as tlii'y were found l}ni^ 
on tlie jfreeti before ihejr tnlualm*:, nilo that inournJid 
bed. I’he Old Man afterwards said a prayer—not 
over tliem— but with tlie 'I'iirn sitting down 

t* 

on tlie graves, and on the gra\e-stones, they spoke of 
the virtues of the rlead. J’hey liad, Ji inic, been 
cut oft’ in tlieir youthful prime ; but many happy 
days and years had been tJieirs—their 'diection for each 
other liatl becMi a pleasant solace to ihciu in toil, po¬ 
verty, and jicrsccuiion. This would have been a per¬ 
plexing day to those who had not Hikh in God's per¬ 
fect holiness and mercy. But all who mourned now to¬ 
gether were wholly resigned to his dLqiensatioiis, and 
soon all eyes were dried. In solemn silence they 
all quitted the church*yard, and then the funeral 
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partv, which a few hours ago liad been a marriage one, 
tliNSolvccl among tim hills and glens and rot'ks, and 
UTt Mark Kerr and Christian Linds^iy to everlasting 
rest 
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TilK BAPTISM. 


It is a pli'Hsant and ini^wessive time, Mlum, at the 
close of divine service, hi some >mall country elnirclj, 
there taken j»lace tile gentle stir and preparation foi a 
Baptism. A sudden ;ur of chcariiilness spreads, ov er 
the whohi congregation ; the more siolenin expression 
of all eonnlenances fades away ; and it is at oiiee felt, 
that a rite is about to be performeil, whieh, although 
of a sacred and awful kind, ia yet connected with a 
thousand delightful Hss<tclutinns of purity, lieauty, and 
innoecnci*. Then there is im eager bending of smiling 
fares over the*htinible galleries—^an unconscious rising 
aip in affectionate curiosity—and a slight iminnuring 
sound in which is no violation of <he Si^bbaih sanctity 
of ('•od's House, when in the middle passage of the 
church the party of women is seen, matrons ami maids, 
W’ho bear in their bosoms, or in theft arms, the help¬ 
less beings about to be made members of the Chrifetian 
Communion. 

There sit, all dressed becomingly iiil white, the fond 
and hfi^ipy baptismal group. The babiie^ have been 
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entrusted, tor a jnecioua htwr, to Uui l>osaiti:i of 3'cnin^ 
maidens, who tenderly fold them to tJunr yearning 
hearts, niid with endearments taught by nature luc 
stilling, not always successful!}', their plaintive cries. 
Then the proud and delighted girls rise up, mie lifter 
the other, in sight of the whole congregation, and 
hold up the infants, arrayed in neat caps and long 
flowing linen, into their fathers" hands. For the poor¬ 
est of the pfHir, if he has a heart at all, will have his 
infant well dresaed on such a day, even although it 
should scant his meal for wc^s to come, and force 
him to spare fuel to his winter fire. 

And now the fathers are all standing below the 
pulpit with grave mid thoughtful faces. Each has 
tenderly taken his infant into his toil-hardened hands, 
and supports it in gentle and stedfast affection. They 
are all the cliildirn of pot^erty, and, if they live, are 
destined to a life of toil. But now poverty puts on 
its most fileasant aspect, for it is beheld stnndiug be¬ 
fore the altar of rcligio^^ wjhh contentment and faith. 
This is a time, when .the better and deeper nature of 
every man must rise up within Kim; and when he 
must feel, more especially, he is a spiritual and 
immortal being in^itg covenant with God. He is 
about to take upjpp^imself a holy charge; to promise 
to look after his dhilid’s immortal soul; and to keep 

a 

its little if^t from the paths of evil, and in those of 
innocence and peace. Such a thought elevates the 
lowest mind abo^'e itself—diffuses additional tender- 
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neh« over th«* tlomiHtic* relation^., anti makt't tht^m. 
who hold up tlu*ir inihnts to the baptismal font, bftlt'r 
lathers, husbands, and sons, by the deeper insi^htwhich 
they then posst ss into their nature and their hie. 

The Minister eonseerates tJie water—anti a*? it falls 
on Ins Tiilant’h liicc, the iatlier tWU the great oath in 
his hoid. As the poor hel}»iess ereatiire is Mailing in 
Ills arms, he thinks how needful indeed to human in- 
faiiev ts the lo\e of I'rovidenee! And m hen aflcr de- 
livcruig each his child into the arms <»!' ilie smilmtr 
maitlen from Mhom he had received it, he again takes 
Ins place I'nr ailinonition and advice before the pul])it, 
In’s mind is well disposed to think on the ]K*rf(‘ct beauty 
of that religion of whom the Divine hoiimler said, 
“ Siifler little children to be brought unto mt', for of 
sucli is the kingdom of Heaven!” 

'J'he rite tif Baptism had not thus bw-n performed 
fol' heveral months in the Kirk of Lanark. It w'us 
noM' the Iiotto.st time of |iersmitioii; and the inhabit- 
ant.s of that parish found otlicr phu'es in uhieh to 
worship CickI .‘uid celebrate the ordinances of religion. 
It was luiw the Sablmth-day,—aiul a small congrega¬ 
tion of about u hundred souls hod met for di\ine ser¬ 
vice m a place of w'orship more magnificent than any 
temple that human iiandit had ever built to Dmty. 
HerCi too, were three children abtiul to be baptiard. 
‘L'he congregation had not assembled to the toll of the 
l)t*U,^but each heart knew' the hour and obst rved it; 
tbr there are a hundred snn-dials among the hills. 
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woods, moors, and fields^ and tho slwphor'l and ilie 
peosan^aee tlie lioufs passing by them in sunshine and 
shadow- 

The church in which they were assembled was 

hewn, by- God's hand, out o£ the eternal rocka A 

ri'v er rulied its way through a mighty chaimi of clii&, 

several liunilred feet high, of which tlm one side pre- 

iifnteil enormous masses, and the other corresponding 

reresBi‘ji, as if the great stone girdle had been rent by a 

convulsion. 'I'he channel was overspread with pro- 

digious fiagments of rock or large loose stones, aome 

of' them smooth and bare, others containiiig soil and 

verdtu*e in their rents and ^ssiires, and here and there 

cro^^iied with shrubs and trees. The eye could at 

once eomimuid a long stretching' vi«^ seemingly 

closed and shut up at both extremities by the iwales*' 

eing cliflj*. This majestic reach of river contained 

pool>, fetreains, rushing shelves and watertalls iiuiuiner- 

* 

able; aifii when the water. «aa liow^rwhich it noW*wa» 
in the coimnon drought, it was easy to walk up this 
scene, witli the calm bine iky overhead, an utter and 
sublime solitude. CM looking;tip> the sold was bowed 
down by the feeling of that prodigious height of un- 
sc deable and often overhanging eliC Between the 
cliannel and the siunmi^of the ftir extended precipices 
were perpetually flykig tooins and wocdrfdgeofis, and 
now and then a hawk, iilliiig the pruftmnd abyss with 
tlieir wild cawing, deep mujnnur, or dttilly shriek. 
Soinetinic.s a heron would stand erect and still tm some 
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little stone island, or rise up like a white cloud alon^; 
the black walk of the chasm, and disappear.'^'inged 
creatures alone could inhabit tlii^ region, 'flic iba 
and wild cat chose more accessible haunts. Yet here 
came the persecuted Christians and worshipped God, 
whose hand hung over tlieir Jiciids thobe uiagnificcrit 
pillars and arches, scooped out those g^ieries from 
the solid rock,, and laid at their feet the calm water in 
its transparent beauty, in which tliey could see Uicni- 
selves sitting in reflected groups, with their Bibles in 
their hands. 

flere, upon a semicircular ledge of rocks, over a 
iiarniw cliasm, of which the tiny Htream played in a 
murmuring wateriaU, and divided the congregation 
into two equal parts, sat about a hundred persons, all 
devoutly listeniiig to their Minister, who stootl before 
them on what might well be called a ssmall natural 
Pulpit of living stone. Up to it there led a short flighl 
of steps, and over it waved the canopy of a tall grace* 
ful birch tree. This pulpit stood on the middle of the 
channel, directly fikctiig that congregation, and sepa¬ 
rated from them by the .clear deep sparkling pool into 
which the scarce water poured over the black¬ 
ened rocki The water, as it left tlie pool, separated 
into two streams,^and flowed on each side of that 
Altar, thuQf placing it in aft ialftiid, whose laige mossy 
atones were richly embowered under the golden blos¬ 
soms and green.tressea^' the broom. Divine service 
w'as closed, and a row of maidens, a4 clothed m purest 
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^'hite, came glklb!^ tifl' fWjm the oongregatioDj and 
croeaih^^ie stream on some ste|>|nng Btdnos, in'iiuiged 
themselves ^ the foot of the pulpit^ with the in* 
fanis about to be baptived* * ’The ^hers of the in* 
fants, just as if they had hem in their own Kirk, Imd 
been sitting there daring wor8hip> and now stood up 
before tlie Minister. The baptismal water, taken from 
that pelhicicl pool, was lying Oonsecrated in a sraaU 
hollow of one of the upright stonea that farmed one 
side or pillar of the |nilpit» and the holy rite proceed- 
('d. Some of the younger ones in that semicircle kept 

a 

gazing down into the pool, in wbieh the whole scene 
wao reflected, and now and thmi, in Spite of the grave 
looks^ nr admoninhing whispers their elders, letting 
a pebble fall into the water, that they might judge of 
its depth from the length of time that elapsed before 
the clear 8ir*)>eUs lay iparkUrtgmithe agitated surflice. 
The rite was over, and tti® religious service of the day 
closed by a Psalm. The migltty'Socks hemmed in the 
holy sound, and sent it in a mcaw compacted volume^ 
clear, sweet, and strong," to Wiien the 

Psalm ceased, an echoi Idce a Spirit’s voice, wash^rd 
dying away high up amokig th'S nsagnifleent arehitiic* 
ture of the clifls; and once more be noticed in 

the silence the reviving Voice'of the WaterfalL 

Just then a large stone fi»ll from the tpp of the cliff 
into the pool, a loud voice was heard, and a plaid huug 
over on the jioint of a Shepherd’s staff. Their watchful 
Sctitiiiel had descried danger, mid this was his warning. 
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Forthwith the congT(^a<$ou roige. There were paliis 
dangerous to unpraettsed feet, along the ie<lgfljKe>f the 
rocksj leading up to f;evcral caves and places of con- 
ceahnent. The more active and young assisted the 
cldrr^iDorr especially the old Pastor^ and Uic women 
with the infants; and many minutes had not elapsed, 
till not a living creature was visible in the channel of 
the stream, but all of them hidden, or nearly so, in 
the clefts ahd caverns. 


The Shepherd who had given the alarm luid lain 
down again in his plaid instantly on the green sward 
upon the summit of these jtrecipices. A party oi’ roI- 

I 

dierswere immediately upon him^jpd demanded wdiat 
signals he had been making, and lo whom ; when one 
of them, looking over the edge of the cliff, exclaimed, 
“ See, sec! Hutnplirey, we have caught the whole 
Tabernacle of the Lord in a net at last, Hicrt* they 
lure, praising God among the atones of the river Mouss. 
These arc the Caitlimd Craigs. By my soul's salva¬ 
tion, a noble Catliedrall" " FHhg the lying Sentinel 
over tlie clida> Here is a canting Covenanter for you. 
deceiving honest soldiers on the very Sabbath-day. 
Over with him, over whii him*—out of the gallery into 
the pit." Blit the Shepherd had vanished like n sha¬ 
dow ; tuid mixing with the taU green broom and busli- 


w^as making bis unseen way towards a wochI. Sa- 
tw has saved his servant; but come, my lads-.»follow 
know the way down into the bed of the Mtream 
,;4»and the steps up to Wallace’s cave. They arc called 
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the Kittle Nine Stanes." Tiic hunt b up,—-Wc'll be 
XQ Kt^l le death. Halloo—my buy«—halliH) I" 

The soldiers dashed down a less precipitous pert ui‘ 
the wooded banks, a little below the “ craigs,'’ and 
hurried up the channel. But when tliey reachetl tlie 
.dtar where the old grey-hairetl niiiiiitter Jiad been 
>•<*011 standing, and the rocks tliat had be<ii covered 
with p('U}>le, all was silent and solitary—not u <yea- 
lure to he Roen. “ Here is a Bible dropl by soiue of 
them,'* cried a soldier, and, with his foot, spun it away 
into the i>ool. A bonnet—a bonnet/'—cried another 
—" now for the pretty sanctified jfiMce that rolled its de- 
nuire eyes below it.*^^But, after a few jests and oatlis, 
the soldiera stexai stil^yeing with a kind of mysterious 

tifeail the black and silent walls of the rock that hern- 

» 

nied them in, and haaring only Uie small voice of the 
stream that sent a profoundor btiUness through the 
heart of that xnEdeslic solitude, Curse tiiese coward¬ 
ly Covenanters—what, if they tumble down upon our 
heads pieces of rock from tiieir liidiiig-plaees ? Ad- 
vaiice? Or retreat?*' There was no I'eply. For a 
slight fear was u|M>n every man t mustpiet or bayonet 
could be of little use to men <iblige<l to cWnber up 
rtxrkji, along slender paths, leading, tiiey knew n<it 
where; and they wcare aware that armed men, iiow- 
a-days, worshipped God^—^men of iron hearts, who 
feared not the glitu-r of the aoldier's arras—neiUn^r 
han't! nor bayonet—men of long stride, firm step, ami 
broad breast, who, on the open field, w ould have over- 
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thrown the iuju*»halled line, and gone firbt and fore¬ 
most if a city had to be taken by storm. 

As the soldiers were standing together irresolute^ a 
noise came upon their cars lilte distant thunder^ but 
even more appalling; and a slight ciiiTcnt of air, as if 
propelled by it, past whispering along the sweet- 
briars, and the broom, and the tresses of tlie birch- 
trees. It came dec|)enuig} and rolling, and roaring on, 
and the very Cartland Craigs shook to their foun¬ 
dation us if. in an,-earthquake. 'fhe Lord have 
mercy upcm vur—^hat is this ?” And down fell many 
of the miaerablft wrctdies on their knees, and some on 
tlicir ikees, upon' the shavp pw|cd rocks. Now, it 
was hke the sound of vamy e^^d clutriots rolling 
on their iron axles down tlie stony eliaimel of the tor¬ 
rent. The idd grey-haired miniatei* issued iroin the 
^ moutli df Wallace's CavC) and said, with a loud voice. 
The Lord God terrible reigneth." A water-spout 
had burst up among the muoriand^. and the river, in 
its powoTi was at hand. There it came—tumbling 
along into diat long reach of clifls, and in a moment 
:^ed it with one inass of waves* Huge sgitated 
clouds of foam rode im tho surface of a blood-red tor¬ 
rent. An army must have been swept off by that 
fjgpd. The soldiers perished in a uiument—but high 
% ill the cUds, above the sweep of destruction^ were 
the Covenanters—men, women, and cliildren, uttering 
prayers to (ioil^ unheard by tliemseivos# in that rag¬ 
ing tliuudcr. 
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SfMON GRAY. 


No man's life seomecl to promise A ealmer course 

anU a more serene close thasi that of the Reverend 

$1111011 Gray. He tuicl for xnsnj years possessed the 

entire uffevtion ai^ respe( 5 t of i^Uthe^MsIutante of 

parish. A fevr J&ds from 'eah»e(il aogYy Iddod, 

settled ipiarrels^ and allayed eiufnt}aity» ' In his kirlc^ 

in his iimnse; in his iicjghhour’s honsc^ in the ficld> 

luid by tlic way.*«kle, he was, ill good feruth, the mini- 

bter of peace. In his own family happiness was 

perfect. His wife Wai^ in .aU ^^khigs; after his own 

» 

Imort; and two son* and <me danghter^ just reaching 
man and woman's estktOfluid scarcely ever given their 
parents distress, and seemed destinedi Ibr a life of re* 

t 

specUdiility and happiness. But it is widi the hum* 
ble as w ith the high in this world ; their possessions 
are equally insecure; and the same lesson may be 
learnt ftofn the life of the lowliest peasant, as fVom 

t 

that of the loftiest ktng. From the cottage and from 
tlie palace the same warning voice is heard to say. 
Call no man liappy till he dies/' 
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Simon Gray'u eldest son, a youth of distinguished 
talents, and even more tenderly beloved than adinired 
by all who knew him, was drowned in a nuMirlaiid 
lodi in his father's parish, one wami summer eveiling, 
when his parenth were sitting at no great disbmce, in a 
liollow ;unong tiu* Jtills. They heard Ills cries, but 
could do iiotliing to save liiru, when, rushing to the 
water's weedy and rushy eilgt*, they saw him sinking 
in miserable entanglement aiTiong the long strong roots 
of tlie water-lilies. Of tlie shock their hearts and 
whole being then got, nothing iicetl he said; but 
from tliat evening, well as they were both tliought to 
support it, every one in the parish felt.tliat tliey never 
were the same people as before, that their faces ne^'er 
wore such bright smiles, and that the ministei and Ins 
wile often looked to eachothtu* ■when in company, with 
ti'axful eyes, as if an accidental word or allusion had 
awakened in their hearts a remembrance too tender or 
too ten-ible. Michael would have been, bad ho lived, his 
fatlier’g successor ; and some tliought that tlie manse 
never looked exactly like itself smci' that fatal event. 

Ihit this was but the beghming of Simon’s sorrows. 
His other son was a clerk in a commercitd house lu 
the neighbouring city, and in the unreserved confi¬ 
dence of his employers. Hegidarly every Saturday did 
he walk out to the Manse—stay over the Sabbath— 
and next morning before breakfast appear at his desk, 
fhit pne dark and stormy winter evening, in tlic mid¬ 
dle of the week, he uuexpecteiUy entered his father’s 
' ll 
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study, and ftingfing himself down upon his kncs<i, de> 

clared'that he'was a ntixied and lost man—tliat he 

« 

had formed a guilty connection with a woman wdio 
had led him on to Ihis destruction,—and tliat he had 
embezzled his bencfiietor's money—done worse—for¬ 
ged his name, and that, unless he could make his 
esoa|)c, he must expiate |ii<^ crime on a scaflRdd. 

Simon Gray lti\;eiil'‘up his son from his knees, and 
IbUlecl him to Ins heart.' ** My poor wretched boy— 
thy liftj is in jeopardy ! Oh ! that knew hiw to anve 
my son ! Stephen—Stephen—what would signify the 
breaking of my heart if thou wast but safe!. Speak 
i)»jt—my sweet boy—of thy crimes, givai aa they are- 
J am thy father^ and can now think but of thy 
death, and thy life. Fly, Stephen, and t^ke with thee 
thy father’s blessing. Perhaps alt thy money is gone 
—I w-ill give thee enottgli to pursue thy journey— 
and so also may I be able to repay all thou hast Em¬ 
bezzled. O, StB|dieii—Stephen—my beloved boy, 
who hast so often sat in thiue innocence on my kneey, 
and whom so often I have put to bed after thy 
prayers, has it indeed cMa to tins ?” And father and 
hon knelt down together and prayed unto tlieirGofl. 
It was a black stormy night, and Stephen went away 
without seeing his mother or sister. He went away 
—but he never returned. He made his escape to 
America, and died, in a few weeks after his arrival, of 
the yellow fever. 

The miserable father knew not how to break the 
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matter to liis wife and datij^^ter. Tli^ sav( 'bis fic¬ 
tion,—^.and he told jtJiemhe ^axed Stephen wVa Wpro- 
fiigate. But next niglirt, ihe btttor door opened loudly, 
and two odiem of justiee entered'^ie manse, ^’ow^ 
all concealment waa at an eiid; and next day it Was 

I ' 

known, not only to the inmates of the mansOi but to 
all the inliabitants of Uie parish, that Stephen Gray 
was a crimina], and had ded to a furergn land. 

Over the grave of the eldest son, his parents could 
shed tears of a ii«ilgi}e)l sadness; hot for him who 
died untended beyond the sea, their grief was bitter and 
inconsolable. No one ever uttered Stephen's name, 
although there was not a house in all the parish where 
his cheerful laugh had not been welcome. Ill as he 
had behaved, didionestly and vilely, affection Ibr his 
memory was ht every hearti But a grave look or a 
sigh as fdl in which any one coulid show this iKirrow 
and syinps^y now ; and the' minister of Seatoun un¬ 
derstood the silence olp his parishioners, for his dead 
sou had been a felon«*->aye, Stephen, the gay, wit^, 
fearless, and a£fectionate Stephen had been a IhlbR. 
He had Mrritten a letW to his hither on his <hradi-bed 
--.a few words—but they were impressed for ever on 
his fatlier’s soul, and otW did he repeat diem in his 
sleep, as tlie tears forced their way throu/^i bis closed 
eyelids, and drenched hts h^vii^ breast. 

The terror stnick into the heart of Stcphen*s Sister 
by the sudden bursting in of the officsers of justice in- 
to the manse, in some degree adected her iiitdlccts; 
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Rimotry firm.Uiali night was impaired^ and al\ej' 
her brqth^’B death m^A^meriba had been comniuni- 
ca^ to her; she , forgot it^ and weeping; 

unpleked to knoif« 4 ^* he bihl iiht lately written home. 

He must l^e dead, or he would have writtenand 
she kept w'olking about the houses ;llroni one room to 
anotlier; repeating these wegds with a Wailing \oioii 
and sorely wringing her hojods. . That could tio|s|^st 
long ; without any disease; die lay down cm her bed; 
imd never more rose* She |ra 8 buried by the side of 
her brother Michael;*—and now Simoii Gray was 
childless. 

Misfortunes; it is said, come in clouds ; and indeed 
one is often not the forerunner merely; but the cause 
of anodier; till a single loss i^pearS; on reflection; to 
hav^ been the source of titter misery, ruiu; and deso^ 
latJoii. Each of these ^tha took away a 
Simon Gray’s fortitude; but atiH? afb^r a few months, 

I 

he hod can'ied over his whole awakened heart upon 

the survivor. Now there was no one leit for a pa« 

N" ' ' ' ■ * 

rent’s love; and it was buried below tlie lust slab that 

^ ^ If 

laid its weight cm his family buru^placc. To he sure, 
poor ^epben was not there—but he had his nio*> 
morial too, beside his brother and sister, for his 
crimes had not divided him ft^otn one loving heart— 
and few but his parents' eyes looked on the stone tliat 
benre his name the ^number oC his years. 

Under all these a:fflk!tions; Simon's wife seemed to 
bear berseif up to the wonder of all who beheld her. 
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She attended to every thing about the house as be¬ 
fore , none o£ her duties to tlie poor or rich among 
her parishioners were neglected; and but for her, it 
said, tliat her husband must have sunk under his 
sorrows. But little do we know of each other's hearts. 
Simon Gray was disconaolate—Hmiserable—despairing: 
but lus health did not suffer—and he was able to dis- 
rlKllge his ordinary duties as before, after a short sus¬ 
pension. She who admiiitstered comfort to him, some¬ 
times ^n vain, neseded itj^more ev^ than himself; ibr 
her grief prcyctl inwardly, in tlie midst of that serene 
rcMgiiatiori, and stniek in upon her very heart. Her 
strength <lecayed—.she drew' her breatli with pain— 
ami although no not even heiMnedical attendants, 
feared iimne<liate <lang0r, yet one day she W'as found 
dead, sitting in a bower in the garden, to which she 
liadjj^etirwl to avoid the noon-day sun* 'Death had 
come gently into that bower, and touched her heart, 
perhaps in a slimiber. Her head was reclining against 
the green leaves, and the Bible had not even & 1 len 
out of her hand. 

The calamities that had befallen the Minister of 

V 

iScatoun were as great os heart or imagination can con¬ 
ceive. ^ Yet such calamities have been borne by many 
human beings, who have so far recovered ftqkn their 
sliock as afterwards to enjoy some satisfaction in their 
cxisteiu'C. Men have we all,, know'n, with cheerful 
countenances, and appsrenily placid minds, whose 
.^leat enjoyments have been sorely cut down ; and who. 
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at one time, no doubW thought and felt Uiat ibr thein> 
never more coidd there be one glimpM of joy upon 
this earth. But ntecesaity is to many afilicted spirits, 
altlioiigli a stern yel a aure condbrter. The heart in 
its agonies of grief is rebellious, and airivcs to break 
a< 3 under the fettei:;^ of lU fate. But that mood cannot 
b(' siistaint‘<t It is irrational and impious, and tlie 
soul <‘an hnd true rest only in roaignatiou and sub- 
niisuiion. Tht?n mingled motives to better and calmer, 
thoughts arifee.-*-Mei:i see tlie^wiadom axid the virtue of 
a tein|)ertttc sorrow,—the folly and the wickedness <if 
outrageous grief. They begin to wish to obey the 

I 

laws tl)Bt ought to regulate the feelings of mortal 
creatures. In obeying tliem there is coYXsolation, and 
a liglitoning of the 6 ore burden of tJitir distress. 
Then Cf)me blesfled Uioughts of the reward of tiie 
righteous who liave gmie to Go<l—rcineiuhrauccs ol’ 
all their beauty, innocence, or goodness, wluu* they so¬ 
journed with us hereaitd hojm, fkitli, and liclief 
that we siiail yt^ meet tiiem tace ttr iace, aiid be ikk 
more several. Thus does time cure the wounds oT 
the heart, just as it covers Uie grave with verdure and 
■with dowers. We connoh if WC would, live 'witliout 
oBen sorrowing; but neither can we, if wc would, 
sorrow al'Ways. God is kinder to us titan we art* to 
ourselves, imd he liils us up when, in blind passion, we 
would fain lie grovelling hopelessly in the dust. 

So is it with many—perhaps with must men—-but 
it not so with all. It wa** not so with him t»f whom 
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we now s|)eak. The death.of his children he bore 
with resignation* and thooght of th^tn in peace. But 
when bis soul tamed fronfi them to their mother it was 
suddenly disijuieted; and day after day, week after 
w'eek, and monfti after memth, was it drawn with a 
more sickening and disconsolate pae^ion of grief to her 
grave. An overwhelming tenderness for ever drown¬ 
ed his souWhatinted was be for ever by her image* 
dressed as he had never s<>en her, but||s he knew she 
now was drest*—in a shroud* The silence of his room 
—ofUie whole bouse—of the garden<^the glebe—and 
all tlie helds around, was insupportable: he prayed to 
forget her; and'then, with a gush of tears, he prayed 
that he might never cease ^ one moment to think of 
hssr while he lived. Why, some one might have ask¬ 
ed, was this man so distressed* so distracted, so infa¬ 
tuated in liis grief? Who was she that liad been taken 
ftrom him ? l)i^ all the beanl^'^ of the skies, all the 
gladness of the earth, all affection* love> joy, and thought 
^entre but in her alone ? Had the mercy of God, and 
his bounty to this l)eing whom he s^l siipported, been 
utterly extinguiibed wlien the eyes of her whom he 
loved were closed in^d^th ? Who and what may she 
ha\*e been that nmsl thus madly «nd hopelessly be for 
ever deplored ? ^ 

To an indifferent heart, ftiesc questions could not 
have been satisfactorilywnswered. She wlio had died, 
and who was thus c^asfdessly bewailed, was but one of 

any many, most worthy when known to be beloved, 

10 
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but who, undistingui^iecl umong their fi^ow-crea- 
turesj live^ and die, and go to Heaven* Sinum C^ray Iiad 
married her when they were both young, both huin* 
Me, as indeed they always had been, and both {Hior. 
Mhe brought to him pure alEectioni a heart lull of ten* 
derriesH and pity, a disposition as ewetit as ever tinged 
a woman's check with smiles, cheerfulness .never ob* 
sciircd, simple thoughts reconciled in joy to a simple 
life, and a faith 4 b religicm as perfect as in the light of 
the outer day. In her quiet and narrow neighbour¬ 
hood she was thought not without her beauty; and 
whatever that might have been, it sufficed to delight 
the heart and soul of Simon Gray, when slie bec^ime 
his bride. For twenty years iievcrr tiad they twen a 
whole day apart. No change had ever taken place 
in their affection, but such change as nature gracious¬ 
ly brings when new loves and new dutit's arihc to 
bless the wedded life. Simon Gray never thought of 

comparing his wife witli others* In herself ^ho was 

► 

a bliss to him. Ood gave her to him^ and pr^lmps 
he thought in his soul that he might be resigned were 
God to take her away. Such was the spu'it that 

s 

breathed over his constAut thoughts, and actions, and 
discourses; and in him it was unaffected and sincere. 
But who knows iiis own soul ? God did take her 
away, and then it was known to him boW ungrateful 
and how miserably weak was his heart, bow charged 
haunted and tom widi vain iiassion and lamentation. 
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with outcries of grief that have no comfort, with a*eck- 
lessness and despair. 

He seemed now to be without any object in this 
world. liis very zeal in the cause he sincerely loved 
was deadened,-**and he often durst not say the things 
he ought when preaching of tlie loving kindness of 
his God. The seal below the pulpit, and close to it^ 
where for so many years he haijNeen the composed and 
attentive faces of his beloved wife children, was 
now often empty,—«^or people in it he cared not for,— 
indeed he cared less and less every Sabbath for the con¬ 
gregation he had long so truly loved, and the bell that 
formerly sent a calm joy into bis heart, ringingthrough 
the leafy shelter of the summer trees or inkling in the 
clear winter sky, now gave pangs of grief, or its sound 
was heard with indtdbrenceandapatiiy. He was in many 
things unconsciously a changed man indeed,—-and in 
some where he perceived and felt the change, with un¬ 
availing self-upbraiding and with fear and trembling be¬ 
fore his Creator and Uedeemer. Thta sore and sad altera¬ 
tion in their Minister was observed with grief and com¬ 
passion by all his parishioners. But what could they 
do for him ? They must not dbtnule themselves too 
often on the privacy^ the sanctity of eorrow ; but he 
was remembered in tlieir prayers, and many an eye 
wept, and many a voice faultered, when by the cot¬ 
tage furesides they talked of dieir poor Minister’s af- 
hictioiis, and the voeful change that ha^lbeen 'n rought 
^^90 short a time within that Manse, \ihich hud so 
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lon/^ stood like the abode of an almost periiKrt blessed- 
ness. 

A rueful cliange was indeed beginning to take place 
in the state of Simon Gray’a soul, of whi<^ no one out 
of the Marne could have had any suspicion, and which 
for a while was not suspfN:ted even by his own attadied 
iind faithful servants* Without comfort, under tliu 
perpetual power of despondency and de}n*essioii, hope¬ 
less, and tKit wtshing for hope, afraid at last of tlieun- 
rom|)anioncd silence, of his solitary heaitbi and with 
a mind certainly W'eakened in Some degree by that 
fever of grief, Simon Gray dimly turned his thoughts to 
some means of alleviatiug his miiiericH, be tliey what 
diey might, and he began to seek sleep during the night 
from the influence of dangerous drugs^ These often 
gave him nights unhiumted by those beloved spectres 
whose visits were unsuppottobletu his soul. Theyocca- 
siomd even thoughts and fancies alien and remote i'rcmi 
what he so loved and feared ; and now and then touch- 

I 

cd his disconsolate spirit with aoincthing like n gleam of 
transitory gladness. One moment to l>e happy, wa*! 
something tliat his w'eakened mind conceived tr> be a 
gain, Afrairl and terrified with his own thoughts, 
great relief was it to be placed, even for the shortest 
time, out of their tormenting power. The «entc*nce 
of deatli was then, as it were, remitted,—or, at least, 
a respite granted, or the hope of a respite. And when 
hii. fire was out—^the Manse dark and sileni, ami the 
phantoms about to return, he flow' to tliit! mcilicine in 
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an agony, and night after night, till at last it followed 
regularly the unhappy man’s prayers, and JSimon 
Gray, so that his loss might be buried in oblivion, re¬ 
signed himself into that visionary or insensible slee}>. 

No doubt hia mental sufferings were often thus re¬ 
lieved ; but the sum of his luisi ry was inereascd. Hor¬ 
rid phantasies sometimes ''ailed him,—his health suf¬ 
fered,—a deep remorse was added to bis other agonies, 
—tlic shame, the perturbation of despicable viee, and 
the appalling conviction brought in flashes upon his 
understanding, that it too was weakened, and that his 
life might temiinate in imbecility or madness. 

lie liad now several separate stands of eicistenee, 
that came by degrees into gluistly union. One was 
his own natural, widowed, childless, forlorn, uncom- 
pamoned, and desolate condition—witliout one glimpse 
of comfort, and unendurable altogether to his cold and 
sickened heart, From that he flew, in desperation, 
into a of visions. Then the dead seemed re¬ 

animate—the silent burst into song—and sunshiup 
streamed, as of yore, through the low windows of the 
Manse, and fragrance from the clambering honey¬ 
suckle filled every room. The frenzkrd man forgot 
his doom, and whenever a door opened, he looked to see 
his wife and children. The potent drugs then blessed 
liis brain ; and his countenance beamed with smiles 
sad to behold, bom of that lamentable delusion. But 
ere long this spell began to dissolve. Then came hor¬ 
rid hints of the truth. One corpse after another lay 
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before hini^he knew thein, anti went up to close their ‘ 
ryc:s—then a sense of his own pitiable prostration of 
mind came over him, and still unable to know certain¬ 
ly wht‘ther he w^as or was not a childless wridowcr, he 
would burst out into a long hysterical laugh, strike 
Jiih Ijprniiig iurehead, and th(,m fling himself clown on 

bed or fl(»or, to him alike, or sit in his lonely room, 

» ^ 

ill utter stupefaetioitj and with checks liathed in 
tears. The .sorvaiitH w'ould rome in, and look ii]K3n 
him ill pity, and tlien go their ways, without uttering 
a word, 

Tlw whole manners and app(?aranee ol'the Minister 
of Scatoun were now visibly changed to the most care¬ 
less eye. His sedate and gentle demeanour was convert¬ 
ed into a harried and distracted wildness. Sometimes 
he w as observed in black xoielanclioly and despair,--^ 
and then again in a sort of aimless and unbecoming 

4 

glee. Mis dress was not the same,—his countenance 
had the wrinkles but not the paleness of gvief>-—lus 
hand trembled, and his voice sounded not h\e the 
voice of the same man. A miserable rumour spread 
over the parish. The austere expressed dissatislaction, 
—the gentle pitied,—the thoughtless smiled;—Imt all 
confessed tliat such a change had nc^ver been known 
before as that which liad taken place in the Minister of 
Seatoun,—and that, alas! his life was likely to end in 
disgrace as well as sorrow. His degradation could 
not be concealed. Simon Gray the simple, the tern- 
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|)<»raU', the pious, nncl the jftsl, was now a wine-bibher 
and a drunkarrl. 

The Manse now stocxl as if under bann of’ excominif- 
nicatifui. All the gravel walks, once ho neat, wore 
overgrown with W’oeds; the hedges were unpruned ; 
cattle brow zed often in the gfirden ; and dust and cob¬ 
webs stained and darkened every w'indow’. Instead 
of the respectable fanners of the parish, tlic ehlers, 
or sonic of the few nciglibounng gentry, being seen 
entering or leaving the Manse, none but men of doubt¬ 
ful reputation, or Imd, opened the gate—Htnmgera of 
mean a]>iicarance, and skulking demeanour, haunted 
rt, and lingered about at twilight—-and not unfre- 
quently the noise, clamouJ^, and quarrelling of drunk¬ 
en revelry startled the passer ]>y from bounds where¬ 
in, at snch hours formerly, aU had been silent, except, 
perha]>s, the sweet sound of die evening psalm. 

It was not [Kissible that all respect could easily or 
soon lie withdraw-n from a man once so universally 
iincl so deservedly honoured. His vice proceeiled ft'om 
the weakness of his heart, that had Jived too much on 
its owTi love and on its own ha))piness, and when these 
stays w’ere removed fell down into this hurniliatioii. 
Many excuses,—many palliations,—many denials were 
framed for him, and there w as often silence at his name. 
After almost all respect was gone, affection remained 
nearly as strong as before, for that Simon Gray had 
lieen a good man none denied, and now too were joineil 

the aficction for him a profound pity and pure coin- 
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{lassion. Was he not a widower? Waa he not ehiid- 
lesis ? Surely few had been tried as he had been tried> 
—and It wotfeaay to see that the )KK)r lujin’s grief liad 
affected hie brain. Tlje siuniftter i» not in lii.s right 
mindj<*-but we trust in God that he umy get better." 
Such were the words of many and the wishes of all. 
For ho li:ul no eneinies^«-~and he had lor nearly tw'eiity 
years been a friend to tliein oUj both in things tempo¬ 
ral and things eternal. 

Hut the hour of Jns ruin was fiist approachingt 
Perhaps the miserable man knew tiial he was lost. 
Perhaps he took an insane ple;isure in looking forward 
to his utter destciiction. He was now the abject slave 
of i)is vice—whatever jmssed W'lthin his troubled and 
often eloude«l mmd> he seemed often to have no shame 
now'—^no desire t»f conceaUnent^ but was seen in 
open day-light, in presence of old age tliat mourned, 
and childliood that could only wonder, a rueful s{>ec- 
tacle of degradation, laughing or perhaps .wccjiing, 
with his senses drowned or inflamed, ignonint of him¬ 
self and of his profession, and secmingl} forgetful 
even of the name of his parisli, and of the ,lij(}use in 
whose quiet secrecy he had passed so nianj years of 
temjieronce, happiness, and virtue. 

A melancholy confusion was now in all his mind 
Subjects once famihar to him were now almost fpr- 
gotteii; trud^s once clear to him os sunshine W'ere 
now no more known; tlie great doctrines of Christi¬ 
anity which he hud so loiii^ taught with simplicity and 
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fervour, became to his weakened aud darkened under- 
standin/r words without meaning ; even the awful 
events of his Saviour's life, from die hour when he 
was laid in the manger, till he died on the cross, were 
at tiiDCh dimly recognized, for all now was glimmer- 
ing and ghastly in the world of liis memory. One 
night he was seen sitting beside the graves td'his w'ifc 
and children. 'J'he infatuated man Hxed on them Jus 
glazed and wild eyes, aud muttered uniiitelligihle la¬ 
mentations and blessings. Must sad-—most shocking 
—most terrible* was it to behold such a man in pich 
a plaet*, in sueh pitiable.degradation. Fur one 3^ear 
had not yet elapsed since Simon Gray had been lead¬ 
ing a Ufe of iniwMient simplicity, a perfect model of 
what ought to be the simple and ausU're minister of a 
simple and austere church. There h« was seen by a few, 
now wringing his hands, now patting the tombstone 
on his w ife's grave, now kneeling dow'ii, noW kissing 
it, now litting up his oonvulsed face to Heaven, alter¬ 
nately yielding to a wailing tenderness, and a sliud- 
dering horror—Ibrgetful now every thing but the 
dun confusion of all tliose deaths and liis own miseries, 
and now^ seemingly assailed with a dreadful consciou^- 
ncas of his miserable degradation, till, with a horrid 
groan, long, low% and deep of mortal grief^ he rose 
up from the ground, gazed ghastly round all over the 
tombstones wiUi a hewildeored eye, glai'ed upon tlie 
little kirk and its spire now bright with tlie light of 
,e setting sun, and then, like a wandering and punish- 
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eel g^hostj disappeared into die shady and neglected 
garden of the Mausc. 

Enslaved AS Simon Qray now was to his vice, or, 
indeed, disease, yet such was the solemn and awful 
jKiwer over his mind which Uie Sabbatli-day possess- 
•ed, tliat he Iwd never once polluted or violated its 
saiietity* In cases oi‘ furiouir insanity, it has been 
known that patients whose lives had been rcbgious 
have felt the inihicnce of strong lialntual association, 
and kepi a wild Sabbath even in tlieir cells. With 
th||^linister nf Seatoon tins inysteHoOj^ force had hi- 
theilo iinpoml a saving restraint, flis congregation 
was sadly tlunned» but still he perCbmted divine ser¬ 
vice ; and no one ut least coUld say that they had ever 
seen the wretched man niid^ the domltnou of the sin, 
that so easily beset him, in the pulpit. Ilut tliat hour 
now came ; and he was ruined post all earthly re- 
demption. 

Next day the Elders went to tlu; Manse. 'His ser¬ 
vants made no opposition to their cntran<*e, nor did 
they deiiy that their Minister was at home. They liad 
not, indeed, seen him since the evening before; but 
they had heard his footsU'ps and his voice, and knew 
that be was not dead. So the Elders walked up stairs 
to his room, and found him sitting near the window, 
looking out upon the church-yard, through and below 
the ridi flowery foHagti of the horsc-chesnuta and 
syeamore.s that shadowed both Manse and Kirk. He 
was fully awakened to the horrors ol* his situation, and 
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for a while spoke not a word. Come down with me 
into the parlour/' he said; and they did so. They all 
sat down; and there was yet silence. They feared to 
turn their eyes upon hun> as be sttKMl by himstdf in the 
midst of theiii--.palli(h ghastly^ .^udderingj—the big 
burning tears of guilty and sluime, and despair^ hilling 
down upon the door. *'' Lost am I in this or Id and 
the next! 1 have disgraced the order to which 1 be- 

long-.~l have polluted the ehiireh—1 liave insulted 
the God wlto mode me^ and the Saviour who redeem¬ 
ed me ! Oh ! jaever was there a sinner like unto f ’ 
He dashed himself down on the door—and l>esceehed 
that no one would lift him*up. "Let me bear your 
voices, w'hilc 1 hide my face. What have you to say 
unto your wretched minister ? Say it quickly—and 
then leave me lying on the door. Lift me not up f 
His body lay there, in this prostration of the spirit, 
before men who had all known him, loved him, re¬ 
spected him, venerated him, not more tlian one year 
ago. Much of that was for ever gone now; but 
much remained unextinguitdiable in their hearts. 
Some of them were austere, and even stern men, of 
his own age, or older than lie; but there are times 
and occasions when the sternest became the most 
compassionate. So wsls it now. They had come not 
to uplMraid or revile,—not even to rebuke. They 
brought with them smrow and tribulation, and even 
anguish in thehr souls. For knew that liis mini¬ 
stry was at an ehd; that Simon Gray was now no- 
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thing unto them but a fallen arul frail being, whose 
miseries, fJiey themselves fallen and frail loo were 
by nature called upon to jiity^—and they wished, if 
]>ossibl6, to give comfort and advice, and to speak witli 
him of his future life. Why should tliey be stern or 
cruel to this man ? They had sat often and oilen at 
his simple board when his wife and family graced and 
blessed ithe, too, had often sawi often familiarly anti 
brotlierly sat in alt their houses, humble, bot scarcely 
more humble than hie own—he had joined some of 
th^ in wedlock—^liaptieed their cbildren*->reniem* 
bered tliem in his public prayers when any of them had 
been threatened with death^he liad prayed, too, by 
their bedsides in their own houscs«#^he bad given thm 
worldly cotinsel-*-aiid assiiged them in their worldly 
trials—and was all this to be forgotten iiowr? And 
were they to harden their hearts agphiat him ? Or, w^re 
not all tliese things to be remembered with a grateful 

9 

distinctness ; and to soften their hearts ; and even to 
bedew their faces with tears; and to fill their whole 
souls with pity, sorrow, affection, and the sadness of 
brotherly love towards him who so good in many 
things, had, at last, been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting ? They all felt alike now, however 
different their diiposittona and characters. They did 
not long suffer him to lie on the floor-—they lifted him 
up—tried to comfort hkn—wept along with him,^ 
and when the miserable man implored one of the 
number to offer a prayer for him, th^ all solemnly 
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knelt down^ and liopc'd that God, who was now called 
upon to iurgive his sins, would extend his mercy to 
all tlie felluwrSiiiners who were then togetlier upon 
their knees* 

Simon Gray was no more a Minister of the ( Inirch 
of Sc otlaiid, and he left the parish. It was thouglit 
by many that he was dead—that shame and rt'nlo^^e, 
and the disease that clung close to his soul, had killed 
him at last* Hut it was not so. The hour was not 
yet come, and hJs death was destined to be of a diH’er- 
ent kind indeed. 

'J’he unt'ortunate man had a brother who, for many 
years, luid lived on a great sheep-farm in Strathglass, 
a wild district of the northern Highlands. He had al¬ 
ways .st<x)d high in tlie esteem and love of this unedu¬ 
cated, but intelligent farmer—he had visited him oeca- 
sittiially with his wi^ and children for a few tlays, and 
had received similar visits in return. This good and 
worthy man had grieved for Simon's bereavement, and 
In* subsequent frailties; and now he opened the door 
of his house, and of his heart, to his degraded, and re< 
morseful. and repentant brother. His own wile, his 
sons, and his daughters, needed not to be told to treat 
with tenderness, respect, and pity, the most unfortu¬ 
nate man j and on the evening, when he came to their 

house, they received him wiUi the most aflccUonate 

« 

warmth, and seemed, by the cheerfulness of their man¬ 
ners, not even to know of the miserable predicament 
in whfch he stood. Happy were all the young people 
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to sec their uncle in the Highlandhjilthougli at first they 
felt sad and almost surprised to observe that he was 
dressed just like their father^ in such clotiies as be¬ 
come, on decent occasions, a hard working labouring 
rmm, a little raised above the wants of the world. 

Even before the heart of poor Simon Gray hatl 

• 

time to !)e touched, or at least grentl) revived, by the 
unrestrained kindness of all those worthy people, the 
very change of scenery had no inconsiderable effect in 
shrouding in oblivion mudi of his past m^scr 5 ^ Here, 
in this Holitiry glen, far, far away from all who had 
witnessed his vices and his degradation, he felt relicv- 
{'d from a load of shame that had bowed him to the 
earth. Many long miles of moor—many great inouii* 
tainh—many wdde straths and glens—many mnnenf.e 
lakes—atnl a thousand roantig streams an<l doods 
w ere now between him aiul the manse of .Scatomi—the 
kirk where lie hud been so miserably exposed—and 
the air of his parish, that lay like a load on Ifis cyet» 
when they had dared to lift thctnsdves up to the mm- 
phiiic, \fany enormous l>elt8 and girdles of rm*k se¬ 
parated him from all these ; he felt j^afe in his solitude 
from the ptiwer Of excommunication; imd there was 
none to upbraid him wuth their black silent couti- 
tenances as he walked by himself along the heathery 
shores of a Highland locli,’or plunged into a dark 
pine-forest, or lay upon the breast of some enor¬ 
mous mountain, or sat by the roar of some foaming ca¬ 
taract. And when he weht into a lonely thcalutg, or a 
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snioky liut^ all tiie dwell^ra tliere W4?re unknown to 
him—and, biassed be God, be wuu unknown to them ; 
•—their dress, their g^use, their language, their proffered 
food and refreshment, were all new—they bore no re¬ 
semblance to what he liad st'en and heard Jn his for¬ 
mer hie. That former life %vas like a far ofl*, iaint, 
and indistinct, dream. But the mountain—the forest 
—the glen—die cataract—the loch—the rocks—the 
huts—tlie deer—th(‘ eagles—tlic wild Gaelic dresses— 
and tluit wilder speech—all were real,—they constitut¬ 
ed the being of his life now : and, as the roar of the 
wind came down the glens, it swept away the remem¬ 
brance of his sins and his soltrows* 

But a stronger, at least a mure permanent power 
was in Ins brother’^ house, and it was that from which 
his recovery or restoratian was ultimately to proceed. 

The sudden desolation of his heart that in so brief 
a period had been robbed of all it held dear, liad con- 
veited Simon Gray from temperance almost austere, 
into a most pitiable state of vicious indulgence; and his 
sudden restoration now to domestic comfort and objects 
interest to a good mu9i"$ human feelings, began to 
work almost as wonderful a conversion irom that 
wretched habit to liis former virtue. New eyes were 
upon liim—new hearts opened towards himr—new 
voices address.ed liim with kindness—new objects were 
presented to his mind. The dull, dreary, silent, for¬ 
saken, and liaunted Manse, where every room swarm- 

ed with unendurable thoughts, was exchanged for an 

JO 
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Hbode ^lirely free from all recollections and a^socio* 
tionSj either too affecting, or too afflicting. The simple 
gladness that reigned in his brother's honse stole in¬ 
sensibly into his soul, reviving and renovating it with 
feelings long unknown. There was no violent or eat- 
.iravagant joy in whidi he could not partake, and that 
might form a distressing and galling contrast witli his 
own grief. A homely happiness was in the house, in 
every room, and about every person, and lie ifelt him^ 
self assimilated, without effort of his own, in some 
measure to the cheerful, blameless, and industrious 
beings with whom it was now his lot to associate. 
He had tlioiight himself lost, but he felt that yet 
might he be saved; he had thought himself excom¬ 
municated from the fellowship of the virtuous, but he 
felt himself treated, not only with affection, but re¬ 
spect by his excellent brother, ah his Tiephews and 
nieces, and the servants of the house. His soul hoped 
that its degradation was not and irretrievable. 
Human beings, be began to see, could still love, still 
reeqpect, even while they pitied him; and this feeling 
of being not an outcast from his kind, encouraged 
him humbly to lift his eyes up to God, and less rue» 
ftilly, and not with such bitter agony, to prostrate him* 
self in prayer. 

He thus found himself emt of the den of per¬ 
dition and, escaped into %e clear unhaunted Tight, 
he felt unspeakable horrew at the thought of volimta- 
rity flinging himself back again sjUung these dreadful 
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Hgoniea. His brother rcjok^ to l^dd the chaoge no 
unexpectedly endden in dl his habits ; and, Irhen 
they went out together in the evenings to walk among 
the glens, that simple man laid open'to Simon aU his 
heart<«»spoke to him of all his afiair8*--xeqiie»ted his ad¬ 
vice—-and behaved towards him with such emtire and^ 
sincere respect and afTection, that the hdlen man felt 
entitled again to liold uj) his head, and even enjoyed 
hoam of internal peacAsmd sa^fiictuHi, wh ich at hrst he 
was afraid to sufter, lest Uiey might be the offspring of 
apathy or delusion. Sot day afrer day they more fre- 
qu^tly returned and more lastingly remained ; and 
then Simon Cibray believed tiist God was, indeed, ac¬ 
cepting his repentance, and that his soul might yet 
not be utterly lost, ,, 

Simon Giay went out with the servants to tlieir 
work, hunself aaervantx ' tie worked Ibr his brother 
and bis children^ mds while liis body. was bent, imd 
hia hasida were busy, h*a hiart was at rest. I'he past 

coidd not take dbrefui popBOnion of him when labour- 

mjt' 

ing in the lields, or in He garden, or in die bom, or 
searching'lbr sheep in‘snow or tempest, with his 
brother or hb^m^ewa^ The pure a fresh air blew 
around^ hfateen%ilei--^the pure fresh waUar was bis 
,^ink—mil fartn!igM,hunger W'hkh die simple meal 
^appeaaed-'-atid'for every j^al .that Ine browser blest, 
did he himself «evermitly return thanks to God. So 
was it settled between them; and Simon Gray, <ai 
such eccawms, in fervid eloquence, ex])re-ssed his heart. 

t II 
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He rose with the light or the lark-^1 hia toiU were 
stated-—all hia hours of rest j and in a few montlit he 
was even like one who, from his boyhood, had been a 
•Shepherd or a tiller of the earth. 

In this humble, laborious, and, it maybe said, liappy 
life, years past over bis head, which was now getting 
M’hite. Suffice it to say, that once more Simon Gray 
was as temperate as a hermit. He knew—»he rcfiMnii* 
bered—he repented all his former sliameful transgress 
sions. But now tliey were to him only as a troubled 
dream. Now, too, could he bear to think on all his 
former lih: before he was tYied and fell—of Ms belor* 
ed Susanna and the children sleeping by her side in 
Seatoun churcb-yurd—and of tliat dear, but guilty 
boy, who died in a foreign land. In hia solitary 
labours in the held, or on his chaff bed, his mind, 
and his heart, and his soul were c£tcn iif the happy 
Manse of former years. He walked in thr^ garden 
and down the born-side, through the birchwood, and 
by the little w'atcrhill, with his wife, and lioys and 
girl—and then could he InAr to think of the ni«iy 
many Sabbaths he had officiated in Ms own kirk, on 
ail the baptisms, jnd that other greater Sacrament, ad¬ 
ministered, on beautiful weatlier, in the open air, and 
beneath the shadow of that wide-atmed sycamore. 
Calmly, now, and withan nntrouMed spirit, did he think 
on all these thii^; for he was reconciled to his present 
lot, which, he knew, must never be changed, and to 
his humbled heart came soothingly and sweet all the 
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voices of the de.ml, and iill the sliadows of the past. He 
knew now the weakness of his own soul. Remorse 
and iHOiitence had brouf^ht up all its secrets before 
liim; and in resignation and contentment, morning 
and evening, did he for all his graciiais mercies praise 
God. 

Simon had taught his brotJicr's children, and tljey 
all loved him as their very father. Some of their faces 
were like the faces of tlieir dead cousins—and some of 
them bore the very same voices. So seemed it that 
his very children were restored to hun—the power of 
the grave was weakened over his lieart—and though 
he sometimes felt, and said hunself, that the living, 
though like the dead, were not ins own blessed crea¬ 
tures, yet he gave tliem up all of a father’s heart that 
was not burLd in tliose graves which had so quick¬ 
ly, one aftftr the other, employed the old sexton's 
spade. And often, no doubt, when bis heart was per¬ 
fectly calm and happy, did he love hts brother's chil¬ 
dren even as he had loved his own. 

Many years thus pas^d away, and with tlicm al¬ 
most all tradition, in this part of the country, oi' Simon's 
<legradation from the clerical order<^ It had faded in 
simple hearts occupied witli their own feelings ; and 
when he was In company with others at church or 
market, not even those who knew all the circumstances 
of his case could be said to rmember th«n—they saw 
before tliem only a plain, simple, grave, and contented 
.]p€rson like themselves, in a humble walk of life. Si- 
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inon's own mind had been long subdued to liis lot. lie 
felt himself to be wliat he appeaved ; and he was dis- 
tingiiishablc from his brother, wjiom in aspect and 
figure he greatly resembled, only by an air of superior 
intelligence and cultivation. His hands were, like his 
\n-other*>, hard(MK*fl l>y the impIenMnnts of labour—his 
face Wfis ;is embrowned by the sun—and Ins rlress, 
on week-day and Sabbath, iilike plain, and in all re- 
s]»ects tluit of a respccUible tenant. It secinetl now 
that he was likely to terminate his blameless life in 
peace. 

Hih brother was now obliged to go to the I^owbuids 
on the affairs of his farm, and so many years having 
elapst»d since Simon’s degradation, he felt an irreaist- 
ible desire to revisit, once before he died the neigh- 
bonrhfxxl at least of his dear pariah once lu« own, if 
not the dear parish itself. Many must have now' for¬ 
gotten him ; and indeed ten years, at his periotl of life, 

t 

and all his severe miseries, had done the work of* 
twenty—so althougli but sixty yearis of age, Jic seem¬ 
ed at least a man of threelcorc and ten. Accord- 
ingly he accompanied his brother to the I.owlands— 
onct* more walked about the streets and squares of 
the City, where so many changes had taken phice 
that he scarcely knew his way, and where the very 
population itself seemed entirely changed. He feit 
comforted that no eye rested upon him; and next day 
—a fine clear bright frost, suad the grouml covered 
with snow—-he went wjdi his brother to a village di«- 
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famt about ten miles only from hts own Manse df Sea- 
toiin. Hat a river and two raOjifes of hilla lay between 
—8<i there was little danger of his meeting jwiy One 
who would rccognrze him to have been the minister of 
that parish. Simon was happy, but tlioughtful, and 
his nearness h> thepWe of his former life did not, he 
thottglit, afn*ct him so powerfully, at least not s.) over- 
whelminglyas hehadexpeclcdr A party of farmerafrom 
different districts dined togellier, and after dinner one 
of them, whose treatment uf Sinrwn, though nert; abso¬ 
lutely insulting, had been rude and Ixiisterous all day, 
begun to indulge in very brutal talk, ami to swallow li¬ 
quor with ATI evident design to produce intoxication. 
>Simon endeavoured to avoid all conversation with this 
person, but on one occasion could pot avoid gently re- 
moiiHtraiiiJg with him on his grossness. He also kind¬ 
ly chssuadcd him from drinking too much, a sin of 
which, from bitter experience, he had krtown the mi¬ 
serable effects, and of which he had in many others 
wrought the cure. Buf his rmonstranee enraged the 
young farmer, who, it seems^ came from the |Mirish iff 
Seatoun, and knew Simon's whole hfstory. He burst 
out into the most ferocious invectives against his re¬ 
prover, and soon showed that he was htit too inti« 
mately abquainted with all the deplorable and degrad¬ 
ing cinhunataiiees of the case. ’ In the coarseiit terms 
he informed the whole company who they hhd got 
amongst them ; directed their attention to the solemn 
hypocrisy <if his countenancej^ assui^ them that his 
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uicomtiuence liud not Ix'cii couliiied to daiikiiig; aud 
that even in the Highlanda, the old Hiiiuer had cor*- 
rupted the menials in his bruther*s liouse^ and was 
the reproach ol* iiU Lawlanders that visited Strath- 
glass, 

I'his sudden, iin|MrovQkedj and unexpected brutility 
anniluLited Simon's long gathered fortitude. 'riu* 
shocking, coarse, and unleelmg words were not all false 
—iind they brought upon his troubled and sickening 
heart not the remembrance of his woelul transgression, 
but it may be said its very jiresenee. I'en years of 
jieiutence, and j^ieaee, mid vutiu;, ami credit, were at 
once destroyed,—to ium they were as jiothing,-^and 
he was once mure Siintni Gray the sinner, llie drunk- 
md, the disgraced, the degraded, the madman. He 
looked luround linn, and it seemed as if all eyes were 
tixed upon him with pity, or contempt, or scorn. He 
iieard maliciouK whisperings—guriuus interrogatories 
—and stifled lauglUer; and, loud over all, the outra¬ 
geous and brutal merriment of his insulter, Uie tri¬ 
umphant {seal of self-applauding brutality, and the 
vjeuched hand struck upon the table in cxmflnilation id' 
the truth of his charge, apd in deiiance of all gainsay- 
ers. Simon Gray saw—^heard no moroj. He riislied 
out of the room in an agouy of shamemid despair, and 
found himself standing alone in the darkniE^s. 

He thanked God diat it was a wild, stmtny, winter- 

► ' * 

night. The iknners Jiad not ventured to mount their 
liorses in that snow-drift— ^but Simon turned his fiice 
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to the flaky blast, and drove along knee-deep, turning a 
deaf ear to his brother'® voice which he heard shouting 
his name. He knew not whitlier he was thus rushing 
>*.lbr aa yet he had no cieterniiiied purjiohe in his mind. 
One wish alone had he at tins hour—and tliat was to 
fall down and die. But tlie snow' w as not so deep a 
short way out of the village, and tlie energy winch.his 
despair had given his limbs enabled him to pursiie Ins 
solitary race through the howling darkness of tiie 
night. He noticed nothing but the tojis of the hedges 
on each side tiiat marked out liie road ,—aiid without 
aim or object, but a dim hope ol' dcadi, or a passion for 
tile concealing and hiding darkness, he thu.s U'u\ t iled 
several miles, till he found himself entering upon a 
wide common or moor. “ I am on tlie edge of the 
moor," he exclaimed to himself, the moor of my own 
parish—my tiwn Seatoup.—No eye can sec me— 
blessed be God no eye can see me,—but mine eyes can 
lifie the shape td' the email swelling hills and mounts 
covered though they be with snow, and neither moon 
nor stars in heaven. Yes, 1 w ill walk on, now that I 
am here, right on to the kirk of Seatoun, and wnil fall 
down upon my knees at the door of God's House, 
and beseecJi Him, after all my repentance, to restore to 
peace my diseonsolate, my troubled, and despairing 
soul.” 

There had been but little change for ten years in tliat 
pastmal parislu The small w oodm bridge across the 
Kwe-bunk stood as it did betbre, imd, as his feet made 
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It shake below him, Simon's heart was fillod witii 
a crowd of thoughts* He was now within a 
few' huiidrt‘d 3'ards of tlic JVJanse that had «o long 
bt'en his own, ami he stood still, and trcmhh>d, ami 
shivered, as the rusli of thoughts assailed him from 
the disturbed world of the past. He-moved cm. A 
light was in the parlour window—tlie same riiom in 
which he used to sit witli his w'lfe and children. Per¬ 
haps he wept by himself in the darkiiess. But he hur¬ 
ried on—he passed the mouth of the little avenue— 
tin* hedges and shrubs .seemed but little grown— 
through R pale glimmer in the sky, wlnle a blast Jiad 
blown away some clouds Iroin befon* the yet hidilen 
m<»on, he saw the spire of his own Kirk. I'he little 
gate w’as shut—but he knew w'cll to open the latch. 
With a strange wild mixture of joy and despair he 
reaelu'd the door of tlie Kirk, and fallmg down pros-" 
trate in tlic pelting snow, he kissed the cold stone be¬ 
neath his cheek, and, wiUi a breaking heart, ejacailat- 
cd, Oh (iod ! am T forgiven—and wilt thou take me, 
through the intercession of thy Son, at last into thy 
holy presence ?” 

It biiowLHl till midnight—an ^ the frost was bitter 
cold. Next'.Homing was the Sabliath; and t)i« old 
Sexton, on going to sweep tlie bttlc path from the 
church-yard gate to the dwr of the church, found 
w'hat was seemingly a corpse, lying tJiere lialf-covered 
w ith the drift. He lifted up the head ; and well did 
he know the face of his Ijumier minister. The hair 
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WM like .silver that formerly had been a bright 
broH’n ; but the expression tlie dead man’s counte¬ 
nance was perfectly serene—and the cold night had 
not been felt by Simon Gray. 
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A SOLITARY Pedesbriau was roaming over the j^lens 
.Did uioiintiiins in u wdd district of the Nurtiieni 
iands of Scotland, when a Hainhow began to form it¬ 
self over jiart of till* inagnilieent 1undsea|H>. He was, 
^iiot without reason, a nielaneiioly and grief-JiRunUNl 
man ; and the growing beauty of that A))piirition in- 
sensibly touched his heart witli a delighU'd liaiipiness 
to which he had for a considerable tnnijf^been a stran¬ 
ger. As tlie varied briglitness of the arch which as yet 
was scarcely united, but showed only several glow¬ 
ing fragments, gradually became more vivid, lus 

wliole Iieing felt a sympathetic exhilaration—desjiond- 

§ 

ency and sorrow faded away, and he once more ex¬ 
ulted in the natural freedom of the prime of life. 
VV^hile he was gazing, the Ilainbow became perfect, and 
bound the eartli and heaven together in a span of joy. 
The glory illuminated two mountains, and the glen 
between them opening up beneath that e0ulgencc ap¬ 
peared to be a majestic mrance into another and more 
magnificent world. The sides of these two mountains. 
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rent with chasms and tumbling torrents^ were steeped 
in the beautiful stains of the arch^ so that the rocks 
seemed clothed witli purple, and the waterfalls to roll 
down in gold. As tlie Itiiinbow began to dissolve, the 
summit of the arch gave way, and the gorgeous co¬ 
lours, forsaking the sky, embodied themselves in a mass 
of splendour on each sifle Of that wide glen. For a 
few moments the edge of each mountain was veiled and 
hidden in that radiance ; bnt it gradually melted away 
into colourless air, the atmoMphere was again open, 
and a few showery clouds seen hangingoppositethe sun, 
were all that remained to tell of the vanished Rainbow\ 
But all the green fields and aU the woods were glitter¬ 
ing in freshened beauty—the birds were singing—tlie, 
cattle lowing on the liills—and the raven and th(' 
kite were aloft in Iieaveii. 'I'here was a 
the lonely mail wdio had been sitting on a rock, en¬ 
tranced in that vision, rose up and inwardly said, 
'' Let my way lie up tliat glen whose glorious portal 
has vanished—let me walk beneath what was like a 
triumphal arch but a moment ago, into the solitary 
ihagnihcence of nature.” 

The Eremite pursued his way up the wooded banks 
of ajgt:pny torrent, and on rcacliing tlie summit of the 
cU nB j pi w before him a long expanse of black suUpn 
moor—.-which he crossed—and a beautiful vale sudden¬ 
ly expanded below his feet, wi^ cultivated fields, woods, 
and groves, and among man^uts sprinkled about like 
rocks, one Mansion to which they all seemed to upper- 
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tain, and which^ urithout any grandeor, yet suited in its 

unpretending and venerable solemnity the character of 

that lonely and lovely place. He desi'cndcd into the 

vale, and happy he knew not why, walked along the 

widening stream, till he found himself in a lawn, and 

close by the Mansion which he had discerned from the 

hill above, but which had till now been concealed by a 

grove. At this moment, just as he was about to turn 

back, two Ladies stood close beside him, nnd with a 

slight embarrassment tlie stranger explained to them 

how unconsciously he had been led tomtrudeiipon their 

privacy, and al'tcr that salutation, was about to retire. 

* 

Bat the impression which cl<‘gant and cultivated minds 
make on each other in n moment, vidien unexpectedly 
brought together in a situation calculated to show 
something ol‘ tlicir character, now pre^’ented so sud¬ 
den a parting,—and tliey who had th^ casually met, 
having entered into conversation, began in a few mi- 
nutes to feel almost like friends. The stranger, who had 
been led into this vale by a sort of lomantic impulse, 

could not help feeling as if tfiis meeting were almost an 

/ 

adventure. And it was no doubt an impressive thing to 
a young Englishman wandering among the Highland 
mountains, to form an acquaintance in this way with 
two such persons as those with whom he was now 
engaged in plesaftnt conversation. They seoned to 
be Mother and Daught^l—^id when, aftear about*half 
an hour's walk, the strs^er found himself in a spaci¬ 
ous and elegant room, the guest of a high-bred and 
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|g;;raceful Lady in a wtdow’j» weedsj and> apparently 
with cnie beautiful daughter iii her retiremcntj he 
could acarccly help thinking tliat the vague imagina¬ 
tion which had led him thither under the Hainbow'ti 
arch^ might have some influence even on the cimi- 
plexion of his future liic. He had long been a me¬ 
lancholy man ; and minds of that character are often 
the must apt to give way to sudden emotions of glad¬ 
ness. He closed up all remembrance of one fatal in¬ 
cident in his life under a heap of fresh-springing and 
happy thoughts and feelings; and animated by the 
novelty of his situation, as well as by the interesting 
character of those whose hospitality he was now shar¬ 
ing, never had he felt so free from anxiety and sorrow, 
and so like his forraor self, nor so capable of the ei^oy- 
ment of life and every tiling around him that was 
beautiful and enlivening. As the evening drew on, 
iuB heart was sad to think that, as he had come a 
stranger, so like a stranger must he be departing; but 
these few hours had sunk into his hefixt, and lie would 
remember tliem as long as he lived, and in the re¬ 
motest parta'of the earth* 

Does it require long time» da 3 n|, weekfiy numths, and 
years, to enable human beings to love one another ? 
Does the human heart slowly and suspiciouBly lay up 
one kmd thought after another, .till the measure of 
its* affection be full ? May gentle words and kindling 
smiles pass ftom tlm lips, and yet the heart remain 
cold and ontoudied, and willing to lose sight of, and 
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to forget, the objeet of its transitory tenderness^ It 
may be so with many, for the accidents of time teadi 
different lessons, ail equally necessary and fWholesome 
pcrhajis to diffegrent hearts; but before human nature 
has been sorely afflicted, tried, or deceived, its temper is 
o}>en to kindness and to joy; and attracted by the 
sympathies of a common nature, why may not thotMe- 
who -are strangers to-.day, be friends to-morrow ? Nor 
does the deepest affliction always dose up the foun» 
tains of love in the human soul. The saddest tenrn 
often in sudden restoration to the gay and joyful; like 
light streaming in upon a prisoner through the bars of 
hie dungeon, is the smile on faces not yet bedimmed 
by grief, to the man of many miseries; and be w1k> 
hugi his sorrow close to his soul, will otltcn at onc» 
lay down ditt rueful burthcai to which he has kaig 
clung with infatuated despair, at the sight of youth, 
lieauty, and innocence, rejoicing before him in untaiYK* 
ed, fearless, and triumpbant bliss. There are often, 
also, sudden revelations of sympathy made between 
human beings by a word, a tone, a look, or a smile ; 
truth is then conveyed suddenly and eailty into their 
spirits, and from that moment they rest assured of 
each other's affection, and each other's worth, os nrach 
as if they hod been muttudly known for years. If 
there were not these strong and prevoilmg tenden*i 
cics in our nature, the paths of human life wmdd be 
barren, indeed; or the iHetid^psthat spring up over 
them would, in gcrieral, be sown by (he hand r 
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terest or self-love. But nature followg other proces¬ 
ses ; and love and friendship, at first sightj often spring 
up as necessarily as flowers expand from bud into 
blossom, in the course of a few sunny ju'd dewy hours 
of one vernal morning. 

The young English -.tranger felt tins when the hour 
of his departure was come, and when the Mother and 
Daughter accompanied him down the vale, in the dusk 
of the evening, on Jiis way from Glen-CreraOj never 
more to return. Little was said as they walked along, 
and they who, a few hours before, had not known of 
each other's existence, were now about to'soy farewell 
with sighs, almost with tears. At length the stran¬ 
ger paused, and said, Never wull I forget tliis day, 
tliis glen, and those from whom I now part, lnwill 
remember them all, when my soul is sad, which it 
ever must be as long aa I live. Take tlie blessing of 
a wounded heart. I.iadies, farewelland his eyes, 
dim with emotion, at that moment met those of that 
beautiful maiden, turned upon him with a heavenly ex¬ 
pression of pity, and at last even stained wdth irrepres¬ 
sible tears. ♦a black scowl was in the heavens, and 
darkened the green mount on which they stood; a 
long dreary sigh of wind came rustling down the vole, 
and there was a low ■ muttering of distant thunder. 
“ This will be a night of storms^said the Lady, 
looking kindly towards the stranger. “ It is not 
Highland hospitality to let a guest depart at dark, and 

cold iu^pest--i*you must return with ms to our house 

J1 
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and a liuge thunderous cloudy Uiut overshudowed half 
the vale^ was an argument not to be resisted;—so the 
party returned together ; and just as they readied the 
liousc, the long loud rattle was lieard along the hills, 
and the river, swollen on a sudden by the deluging 
rain, roared along the swinging w'oods, till the whole 
valley was in a tumult. It was a true Highland night; 
and tjie old house rocked like a ship at sea. 

Blit the walls of the Mansion (which had once 
been a sort of castle) were thick and mossy, and the 
evening }mst happily along within, while tlie thunder 
and the w'oods, and the torrents, and the blasts, wti'c 
all raging without in one united and most dismal 
howl. These Ladies had not past all their lives in a 


Iligliland glen, and lliey conversed with their guest 
about foreign countries which tliey had all visited. 
'I'Jic har]) was toudied, and the wild Gaelic airs sound¬ 
ed stUl more wildly among the fitful pauses of the 
storm. ho played and sung was no sorceress 

\ nchanted castle; but she was a young. 




'autiiul girl of nineteen, iuuocent as 
erefore a more powerAil sorceress 


than any that ever wound tlie invisible lines of her 


spell round a Knight of Bomaiice. At tlie con¬ 


clusion of one air, a Cliieftain’s Lament, the mother 


heaved a deep sigh; and in the silence that ensued, 
the artless girl said to die stranger, who was standing 
beside her, entranced by the wailing strain, My poor 
dead brother used to love that air,—I ought not to have 
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sung it.’' But that mood passed away; and before 
retiring to rest, the stranger said gaily, ** Your wan¬ 
dering guest’s name is Ashton.” We arc Stewarts,” 
was the reply ; and in an hour the house was buried 
in sleep. 

Th4hstranger alone was wakeful. Not for several 

'f 

years had he been so happy as during tin's day and 
evening; and the image of that lovely girl beside her 
harp, sweetly singing, 'while the wild night was 
roaring in the glen, eould not leave his tlioughts. Kven 
when, towards morning, he fell asleep, she was in his 
dreams; and then it seemed as if they had long been 
friends—ns if they were betrothed—and had fixed 
their marriage-day. From these visions he awoke, 
and heard the sound of the mountain torr^t rotiring 
itself to rest, and the trees swinging less fiercely in 
the weakened blast. He then recollected where he 
was—^liis rCal condition returned upon him—4ind that 
sweet maiden Was then to him only a phantom-once 
seen, and to smile upon him no more. He rose at 
sunrise,' and, from the window, contemplated the gra¬ 
dual dying of tlie storm—the subsiding of the tor¬ 

rent that became visibly less and less every minute—the 
calm that slowly settled on the woods—-the white mists 
rolling up the mountain's side—till, at last, a beautiful, 
caliariMi^cne, and sunny day took possession of the 
sky)H^ Gleii-Creran lay below, in smiling and joyful 
beauty, a wild paradise, where the world raiglit be 
forgotten, and human Life pass away like a dream. 

10 
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It was the Sabbath-iky^ Glen-Crcran that, » 
tew hours ago, had been as loud as the sea, was now 
not only hushed in breathing repose of nature, but 
all rural labour was at rest ; aiid it might almost ^ve 
been said, that the motionless clouds, the deep blue 
.vault, the fragrant air, and the still earth, were all 
united together in one sweet spirit of devotion, iNu 
shepherd shouted on the mountain,—no reapers were 
in the half-shorn d^s,—and the fisherman's net was 
hung up to dry in the sunshine. When the party met 
again in the parlour whose wide window ppening 
down to the door let in the pure fragrance of the roses 
and honeysuckles, and made the room a porU9ii, as It 
were, of the rich wooded scenery, there was blended 

4 ' > 

1 I 

with the warmtii and kindliness of the rooming salu- 
tutlon, a solemn expression belongmg to the liallowed 
day, and to the religious state of feeling which it in<* 
spired. The subdued and almost melancMy^ air of 
tile Matron was now more toudling and impressive, 
as she was dressed in darker widow's weeds for the 

*v , 

house of God; and the sweet countenai|||p of Mary 
Stuart, wliich, the night before, had beamed with 
ahnost a w ild gladness, was now breath^ over by a 
pensive piet}’', so trply beautiful at all tim^ on a wo* 
man’s features. The Kirk was Bome miles distant; 

^ • V 

but tlicy were prepared to walk to it ; apd Edward 
Ashton, without speaking on ‘'the subject at all, ac« 
coinfianicd diem on their way to Divine service. 

V 

To an Englishman, who had never before ^en a 
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Highland Sabbath^ the scene was most delightful^ 
as the opening of every little glen brought upon 
him some new interesting groupe^ journeying tran- 
quilly towards Appin Kirk. Families were coining 
down together into the wider strathj from their green 
nests among the solitude; and friendly greetings 
were interchanging on all sides, in that wild tongue 
whicli^ to his cor^ seetned so well suited to a land of 
mountains. The many coloured Highland tartan mixcnl 
with the pure white of dresses from the Lowlands ; and 
that mingling of different costumes in the samegroiipe 
gave intimation of the friendly intercourse now subsist* 
ing constantly between the dwellers of hill and of plain. 
No haugl)ty equipages came sweeping by. Almost 
all the assembling congregation were on foot—hert* 
and tliere an old man on a rough mountain poney-— 
there perhaps man and wife on a stronger steed*->and 
there a cart with an tnvaltd^ or the weak or aged, 
with a due accompaniment of children. The dlsliiio 
lion of ranks was sAill visible, but it Was softened 
down by one pervading spirit of humble Christianity. 
So trocqsed they along to the House of Gk)d—the clear 
tinkle of die bell was heard—the a«its were filled-.- 

I 

and the whole vale echoed to the voice of psalms. 
Divine service was, at this time, perfonned in the 
English language, and the Kirk was decently silent in 
eincere and unostentatious devotion. 

During service the Englishman chanced to fix his 
eyes on a small marble moniiinental slab in the wall 
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above the scat, and he read these vrords—B acked 
TO THE Memory of Charles Stuart, late Cai*- 

TAIN IN THE FoRTY-SECONJO EegIMENT, WHO DIED 

I 

AT Vienna, 3d August 17-^- A mortal sickncw 
instantly struck his heart, and ia that agony, which 
was indeed ahnost a swoon o€ the soul,'he wished 
that he were dead, or buried in solitude many thou* 
sand' miles away from, the place where he now sate* 
lie hxed his eyes upon die counteimnces^hrst of the 
mother—and then of her daughter, and a resemblance, 
which he had not discovered before, now grew upon 
him stronger and strougor, to one in grave, and 
whom lie once w'ould have eaerihoed his own life 
to reaiuinate* He was sitting in the House of God 
with the motlier and sister of the man whose blood he 
had slwd ! The place-*the name—the day of the 
moiitli—left no XMissibility of doubt. Aud now many 
other corroborative circumstances came ujwn -Ixiia in 
that ghastly fit. He remembered the daughter saying 
after tliat lament sung to the harp, ** 1 ought not to 
have sung itfor my poor dead brother , used to de- 
liglit in that air." The murderer of tiR poor dead 
brother hail come wandering to a solitary mansion 
among the mountains, impelled by some evil spirit, and 
was now sitting bdosr bus tnemumeut along with her 
who hadgiv«i him birth. But every me was intent 
on the service of God.--a»d his white :6 k», white as 
a sheet, was obaa-ved fry none. By de^ees he felt 
the blood' curculatiiig again &om hisgfitricken heart 
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—he began to breatbe more freely, and had just 
strengdi to stand up when the congregjition rose to 
prayer. He saw gHtnmeriilg and unsteady beside 
him the meek placid counteiiunces of tlie widow and 
her daughter—iind turned away his eyes from them, 
to fix tlieni again on tlmt inscription to which they were 
drawn by a hideous spell. He heard not the closing 
bciiediction-^but was relieved in some degree by the 
firesh air that whispered through the trees, as he found 
himself walking by the side of hi« almt)st unseen 
companions through the church-5"ard. I fear, sir, 
you arc ill," said Mary Stual't, in a sweet and har¬ 
ried tone of voice—and no other answer was given but 
a long deep gro(|p, that sounded as if it rose up in* 
pangs from the bottom of a broken heart. 

They walked along together in sorrow, fear, and 
astonishment, at this sudden change in the looks of 
their new friend, Avhose eyes, when tliey ventured to 
look towards either of them, were wild and ghastly, 
and every glance accompanied with a deeper and bit¬ 
terer sigh. ** For the love of God—let us, if pos- 
sible, retire irbm the cTowd—and lead me to some re¬ 
tired place, that I may utter a few words, lend then 
hide myself for ever from your faces." 

They walked along a footpath that winded through 
a coppice wood, and crossing a plank over a rivulet, 
in a few moments they were in a little glen, as lone¬ 
ly as if it had been far among the moui^ns. No 
^Houses arc in .this direction," said the mother some- 
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-wliiit agitated and alarmed, she knew not why-_ 

and they sat dowm together on a seat that had been 
cut out of tlie turf by the hands of some siie])lierd, or 
schoolboy, in his liours of play. '' Mary, bring some 
water from that pool^Mr Asliton looks as if about to 
faint. My clear sir, are you better now and the 
beautiful girl bathed his for^ead with tlie colil lim¬ 
pid Water, till he felt tlie sickness depart, and Ida soul 
revive. 

He rose up from the seat, and looking etedfastly on 
their countenances, and then lifting Ids eyes to Hea¬ 
ven, he sunk' down on bis knees before them—and 
said, My name is now Ashton, but it was not al¬ 
ways sQ<—hateful, horrible, and acejijirscd, must that 
otluT name be to your ears*—<the name cd* Edward Sit¬ 
well." 

The mother uUei'ed a faint shriek, and her head 
fell back, while the daughter sat down by he/ side, 
and clasped her arms with loud sobs round Iwr neck. 
The stronger remained upon his knees, w'ith his hands 
clasped, and his eyes fixed upon them who now be¬ 
held him not, €ar many a wild thought Was hurrying 
tlirough their hearts. At length the widow looked 
towards liim with a dim and changeful expression, and 
then coyexing her eyes with both her hands, indistinct¬ 
ly said, Fatal—fatal name indeed-'has God brought 
before me, on his bended knees, the man beneath 
whose sword my dear Charles died i Oh! God of 
mercy, teadi me how 1 should feel in this* wild and 
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most sudden trial.” “ Tray for me—pray for me to 
God^—and also intercede for me with your mother 
when I am. far away—for believe me when I say, 
that I haVe not had many happy days since that fatal 
event^”.^--aiid rising from the gi'ound^ the stranger was 
about to depart. But there was something so irre¬ 
sistibly detaining in the pity tliat w as fast streaming 
from tlxe eyes of poor Mary Stuart^ to whom he 
had addressed himseli^ that he stood rivetted to tlic 
spot ; and he thought, too, that the face of the mo¬ 
ther began to look with less horror upon him, and 

I 

seemed clouded with a humane and Christiiui compas¬ 
sion. He said nothing in his own vindication—he 

% 

uttered a few ^ pi'aise of the dead—and stand¬ 

ing, before them, witli his pale cheeks, and com ulsed 
subs, and quivering lips, the sincerity of his sorrow 
and contrition could not but affect their souls, and 
bring over their gradually subsiding aversion a deep 
ieehng of sympathy for him who felt so profoundly 
his own guilt. ** Go not away from us, till we have both 
forgiven you—yei^receive his mother's forgiveness, 
and may your sold find rest from remorse, as mine 
lias found rest from grief.” 

Three years had elapsed since the death of her son 
abroad in that duel, and the aoul of this excellent wo- 
man had reached the ultimate stage of resignation. 
When, therefore, she recovered from that cold damp 
tceling of horror and aversion breathed over her by the 
presence of one whom, when the tidings of her son's 
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death first came to iier^ she had thought of olniost as a 
murderer, she began to reflect on the few words he 
had uttered, and on the profound passion manifest in 

4 

all his behaviour. In spite of her natural repug¬ 
nance, slie could not help feeling that he might have 
fallen in that quarrel instead of her beloved.son-<-that 
tlierc were no circumstances dishonourable or cruel at-* 
tending it—and that by Ids own confession the day he« 
fore, w’heii ignorant into whose houseTie had wander¬ 
ed, lie had for a long time led a life of melancholy and 
despondence, arisini^ freun the remembrance of that 
event, llis mild and gentle manners-^is intelligent 
and cultivated mind—and the unequivocal symptoms 
of sensibility and humane emotions which his whole 
looks, conversation, and deportmeiil hod eiihibited, 
pleaded for him not in vain; and when she looked 
upon him once more in the calmness of exhausted 
passion, the mother, who Ihrou^ his means had been 

I 

deprived of an only sou, felt fhat idle had wronged 
him by the violence of her feelings, and that it would 
bn right, gen^ous, forgiving, and pious, to raise him 
up from that fit of passion, aiul to look on liim as 
an erring brother, to whom she knew her brave boy 
hod been reconciled on his death-bed, and who had held 
his liond when he breathed his lost Tbeiifle was some¬ 
thing, too, in the sacred influence of die Sabbath-day 
that at once softened and comforted her heart; he had 
walked with her and Iier Daughter to worship Ood in 
that little humble kirk, and ought she not now to prac- 
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tise those lessons of perfect forgiveness of all injuries, 
be t|iey what they mighty enjoined by that rel^^ion in 
which it was her blessing to believe P '' Why should 1 
have looked,^’ thought slie^ ** with such abhorrence and 
creeping of the blood on this young man ? My boy is 
in his grave^I trust in heav^~^God has been merci¬ 
ful unto me—and therefore let me now still my beat¬ 
ing hearty and administer comfort, since he needs.it so 
much, to one whom not chance, but Providence, lias 
brought to be my guest*'* Such tlioughts. when they 
had once entered her heart, fbimd, a permanent abode 
there—'She was restored to a tranquillity wonderful 
even to herself—>»and taking Edward Ashton by the 
hand, she told him with a ^nt smile, that he must not 
so leave them, aifejl^unge alone into the dreary solitude 
of those black mountains, but accompany them back 
to the house, and as they had joined together in the 
public worship of God, so would they tliatnight kneel 
down togetlier before going to rest^ and beseech Him to 
be merciful to them who were all ‘alike simiers. 

During all this time, Mary Stuart had stood pale 
and breathless as a.statiie, drinking in every word her 

mother uttered, mmrking' every tone of har voice, ami 

■ 

every dliange of fxspeession upon her countenance. 
'She had beiSn a mem when her burother went 
abroad? ^nd though she rem^ibered him well, and 
had&^Vd liim with all the tender enthusiasm of child- 
hood, yet her growing tlioughts and feelings towards 

a thousand, new objects, calculated by their nature to 

10 
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interest and delight her hearty had grown over that 
early afnicth>ii; and when site looked at her brother's 
picture on tlie wall of her bed^room, or the inscription 
on the marble slab m tihe Kirk, it was with a perfectly 
calm spirit, without vain repining or regret, and with 
a pleasant revival of old remembrtinces otherwise half 
obliterated. When, therefore, she saw her mother 
onc^ more reconciled to the jffesence of their guest, 
and willing that one so mournfully connectetl witli 
tlielr ^te in life, and so strangely brought to them, 
should not w^der olT fiir ever thus forlorn and 
despairing, her soul rejOtoed Within hcry the jfor- 
mcr brightness of lier visag^ WBa restored, and onct> 
more the smde was .seen that nuintles iVom a heart 
made happy, witliout and almoii^^l^nst its will, in 
the power of hs purity and iimooence. 

As they walked back thdrOngh Glcn-Creraii to the 
Old Mansion, the charaCbCf Of weather—of the 

sccnery—of the day, seemed to tliem all to have un¬ 
dergone a change. A more sober music was in tiie 
rills; the sky was not so dasislingly clear ; a dim sba« 
dow crept over the sweet Loch-Phoil-—and, as if a 
hawk had been in tlie air, the w^ce of every bird was 
silent in the woods. Few words were uttered, bOt 
these few became always less and less iilSiappy; ahd 
as tlie Lady and her l>aughter once more vrelcomed 
the English guest beneath their gate, it was pro¬ 
found feeling, in which aversion; dislike, or ^ug- 
nance had no share-.-all these had 'vanished—although, 
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when they sat down together in the parlour^ tlierc was 
6rst an utter silence^ and then several Kobs and a gusli 
of' tears. A few hours ago he was an interesting 
stranger about to pass away into oblivion—.-now he 
was one whom they could never forget—and whom 
they both felt must be for ever regarded by them^ now 
that die first startling agony was over^ widi afiection 
for his own sake^ witli pity for his misfortune^ and 
with sympathy for the contrition which he endured 
for an act whidi he, more tlian themselves or other Sj 
ri^ardcd as a heinous crime* 

The Mother and Daughter retired to tlieir own room 
early in the evening, ^and Edward Aaliton was left to 
his own thoughts. He went out into the glen, end 
walked about the bcautifhl calm woods till his soul 
was soothed with the untroubled solitude. He had 
seen those whom in all the world lie had most feared 
ever to see-i-and gentle looks md kind words had 
flowed mutually from each oth^s hearts. They were 
bodi perfectly happy—their grief had passed away— 
and he began to h<^e, that, after his long penance, 
for liim too there was to be peace. Across all these 
thoughts came insensibly the image of sweet Mary 
Etuart, ,and he almost ventured to ask himself, Does 
she love any one—or has her gentle heart been left to 
itself in her native solitude?” This was a passing 
dream^but it passed away only to return; and when 
he met her again, just as the heavens were beginning 
to show their stars, he felt towards her an aflcctioii so 
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tender and profound, that he wondered how a day 
could have produced it ; but then he considered what 
a day that hod been, and he wondered no more. 

All the domestic:; now came into the room, some of 
them old grey4iaited people, who had been faitliful 
servants to several generations, and Mary Stuart read 
to Uiem several chapters flrom the Bible* It was a 
calm and happy scene; and as a halo^. in old pictures, 
is drawn rounU the heads of saints, it' might well seem 
to him who looked on her, and listened to her gentle 
voice, that a halo now encircled the fail’ temples of 
Mary Stuart, as they bent down with their cluster¬ 
ing ringlets over the Word of God. * 

His thoughts, dm’ijig the wild solitude of the night 
betbre, had been many and almost all pleasant, for lie 
had lain in a chamber within an old Tower of the Man¬ 
sion, like an adventurer et' the day’s ol* old in the Land 
of Faery ; but during this night they were a}l most 
solemn under the weight of mere humanity, and while 
his flmcy slept, it may be said, that his heart was 
broad awake. His hand had deprived that mother of 
her only son—that sweet maiden of her only brotiier 
—and might it not be in his power to supply to each 

f 

her separate loss f His own heart had hitherto con¬ 
ceived no deep affection—but had loved phantoms alone 
of its own creation. He had led a wandering, restless, 
and wretched life, for several years, and nowj|pwhcn 
the light of joy seemod to be breaking from a distance 
like the f ar-ofl' and faint streak of the doubtful dawn. 
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his spirit expanded within hiiUj and he dared to look 
forward to a bright futurity^ Had not that fatal 
quarrel been forced upon him by the impetuous cha^ 
racter of his antagonist i* Hud he not received from 
him perfect forgiveness^ and manly acknowledgment 
of his courage and his honour P None reproachi^ 
him for a quarrel tJiat had not been of his own seeking, 
and he had long used his skill for the defen^ only of 
his ow'ii life. Hut two accomplished sivordsmen had 
held each otlier at the- pointy and tlie young Highland 
chieftain had received his death-wound* This night was 
os still and breathless as tlie preceding night had been 
loud and stormy; and ao^ in some measure, was it 
with the heart of Edward Ashton. His thoughts, and 
feelings, and passion8> had worked themselves to rest 
—a tranquillity, to which he had too long been a 
stranger, took possession of his miiKl, and in the 
morning he cast a rejoicing look over the awakened 
beauty and magnificence of nature. 

The Lady, in whose hospitable house he slept, had 
thought all night long alternatdy of him and of her 
son. The melancholy, life he iiad for some years been 
leading in bis solitary wanderings touched her heart 
witli the protbundest pity> and she wondered if lus 
parents were dead, or if he had a father or a moUier 
who suffered him thus to cherish his unwitnessed and 
unparticipated grief! Many a one who had been in¬ 
volved in the same fatality easily and soon forgot it, 
and led the same cheerful or cai'eless life as before. 
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without blame from others, or roiftorse of their own 
consciences ; but his whole 5 'outh was tinged w'ith 
sadness, and tlie solemnity of age was afFectingly 
blendi^ with tlie natural icandour of his prime. How 
' |i|a 8 it possible to refuse affection to such a man P And 
' her last thought, before sinking into the world of dreams, 
was that her son had expired with a cold luuid clasped 
in his, and with his head on a pillow which his care 
had smoothed. 

As for Mary Stewart, when she lay down in her 
loveliness," she tried to baniidi from her closed eyes the 
image of the stranger. Yet why should she not tliink 
of him ^ What,wat) be-^or could be to her, but one 
who, when far away, would remember her in sorrow, 
as the sister of the man whose death lay heavy on his 
soul ? ISlieCelt die tears on her cheek, and wiped them 
away in the silent darkness; ottto more she prayed 
tliut God would send peace to his heart; and when 
the touch of the morning light awakened her from dis¬ 
turbed sleep, to him her earliest thought unconsciously 
turned, and he was not forgotten in her orisons.' 

The rich and cheerful b^uty of the early autumn 
covered all the glen—^and it was not easy for the 
w'anderer to leave the heaven tliat to him lay both 
within and without the bouse. Sometimes he ascend¬ 
ed by himself to the mountain-tops, and Waited till 
the wreatiied mist rose up in the early sun-light, and 
revealed far below the motionless silence of the wood¬ 
ed glen. Ho sat alone by the mountain-cataracts, and 
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traversed the lieathery shores of the great wide inland 
lochs^ or tlie rocky margin of arms of the sea. Valleys 
that stretched off into the dim and distant day sliort- 
ened beneath his feet; and he enjoyed Uie stern silence 
of the black pine Forest, (i|||^keniiig for leagues the 
base of some mighty moiuitain. The belling of the 
red deer came to him in the desert, as the echo of his 
footsteps roused up their antlered heads ; amPie strain¬ 
ed his eyes to catch a sight of the eagle whose wild 
shriek he heard in the bliie hollow of the sky. Tliese 
were his day's wild penance in the tmcompaiiioned soli¬ 
tude of nature. But hours of a sweet and human 

* 

Jiappincss were now often his ; for he.walked with fair 
Mary IStwirt alone^ or with her mother^, through co¬ 
verts by the streamlet’s banks—.along green ^ meadow- 
fields—glades where the young hiwn might be seen at 
play—and into cottages where many a blythe and 
weather-beaten &ce welcomedthe visits of them who^c 
visits were ever of kindness^ charity, or love. 

Thus day after day passed along, and still Edward 
Ashton was in Glen<Crertf). He had narrated all the 
circumstoncses of her aon’a death to the mother—and 
«he felt, too truly, that her wild and headstrong 
Charles had sought hu doomBnt not the less on 
that account did her maternal heart weep Idessings on 
her dead son, while it yearned with indescribable emo¬ 
tions of tenderness and ];^y towards him wlio did jus¬ 
tice to «U his virtoea, and w1h> was willing to let all 
bhuue rest on his own bead, raUier than that any of it 
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should alight on him who w'as in his grave. O, sir, 
—if my dear Cliarles and you had met aa friends, wcU 
would you have loved one another! Had he been 
alive now.—and you had coaie here an unconnectwi 
stranger, you would have crossed the moors and 
mountains togcUicr after the roe or tlie red deer. But 
hi.s life has passed away, even as that shadow that is 
now*passing over into Glenco—Secj it is gone !*' 

'J'liey were sitting alone in the woods—^no living 
thing near them but the .srjuirrel leaping from tree* to 
tree,—no sound but that of the cushat mixing with the 
murmur of the waterfall. Edward Ashton looked 
'^edfastly in her tkee, and said, Why am I linger¬ 
ing here .'•—need I say it? Your daagliter Mary 1 do 
most tenderly love ,* if I can gain her aiFection, could 
you iK'iir to look on me as your son4n-law ? Il 
will leave Gloii-Oeran to-night.” He spoke with 
great emution, altiiough suppressed ; for to be pitied, 
and even esteemed was still tar different indeed from 
being receiv ed as a son into the bos^mt of a £unily 
whose dearest peace he had t>ceii the means of break- 
iiig. He waited, in terror for the first words of the re¬ 
ply, and diey at oiioe raised up his soul into a heaven 
of joy, If I saw you manned to my Mary, then 
could I lay down my head and die in peace. I feel as 
if God had sent you here to be our comforter.” His 
soul was satisfied, and he gave a liiatory of himself and 
his family—^-telling how lie had hts name lor 

that ot' a kinsman, to whose estate he liad succeeded' 
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EnglAndis the ccrtmtry where I ought to live—^but 
if your sweet daughter can be w on, every year wIlJ we 
visit Olen-Creran. But, alas! all my hopes are but a 
dream. She ne'^'er can be made to love me!’' The 
I.ady looked upon him witi| a pleasant countenance, 
and an encouraging smile, ‘ My daughter’s heart 
is free—and it is impossible but that she must soon’ 
love you.” They rose up, aitd returned in silenVe to 
the house. 

Tluit evening Edward Ashton and Mary Stuart 
walked up the wild and lonely Glenure, and befort; 
they reached home, there was a clejir moon to light 
them tlirough the fragrant birch*woods. Her heart 
w'as given up entirely, with till its calm, pure, and In¬ 
nocent tlioughts and feelings, to liim who W’as now her 
lover; it knew no disguise, nor had it one single emo¬ 
tion to veil or conceal. No passion agitated sweet 
Mary 8t^t, no wiki dreams of imagination, no en¬ 
thusiastic transports of the fancy; but his smile w'as 
light, and his voice was music to her soul; and in tlie 
serene neptli of an adection which had been growing 
within her heart, even fresn the very first moment slie 
behdd tlm stranger in the Pine Grove, w^duld she now 
have willingly gone with him to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, or laid down her young and happy life for 
his sake. When he folded her to his heart, as they 
mutually pledged their faith, her tears fell down in 
showers, and the kisses that then touched her eyes 
and cheek tlirilled with unutterable happiness through 
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iK'r inuucciit hucI virgin heart. But dear to her us he 
tlicn was, she felt, when aliout to p<irt from him in a few 
lUiys afterw'ards, that he was tlien far dearer; she then 
thought of being his wife in a vision of delight, for she 
was now deeply in love ; and her soul sickened as the 
shadow fell on the sun-dial in the garden^ tliat told 
the hour was come in' whieii he must take his depui*- 
lure, for some mouths, from Cileu-Creraii. 

Mary Stuart. excq)t the year she had lived abroad 
with her Mother after her brotlier's deatJi, had led a 
Milit’iry life in the IlighlaudvS. Her heart hud slept in 
jieuceful dreams, and had been as undisturbed as that 
of a eliild. But now it was overflowing with a pure 
passion, and her eyes beheld no longer tlie shadow’s 
and mists of her native numnlains, her ears heard no 
longer tlie murmurs of her native strearn. Edward 
Ashton was now to her all in all—and her former life, 
happy as she had thought it, seemed now a vapiil and 
empty dream. 

The .sun was high in Heaven, and with his full ra^ 
diance smote the distant clouds tliat were dissolving 
into a gentle show’cr, over the w’oo<Iy termination of 
the Glen. “ What a beautiful Hainbow !” said Ma^ry 
Stuart, with the tears in her eyes—-as her Lover 
kissed tliem oflT, about to say farewell. A Hainbow 
brought me here, and as I am going away, lo! again 
shines m all its beauty the fair Arch of Promise!“ 
These w ere his last w’o^ds at parting, and tJicy were 
remembered by Mary Stuart, and,often repeated by 
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her, as she wandered through the solitary woods, think¬ 
ing on her betrothed Edward. The hours, though 
they seetued to linger cruelly, at last had chased one 
another down the diunnel of time, like the waters of a 
changeful rivulet; and the morning of Mary Stuart’s 

'Wedding-Day shone over (di n-C'reran. A happy day 

• 

it was all among the mountains of Appin, and also over 
the beautiful V'^ale of Lorton in England, w'here, be¬ 
tween their Ciiristmas carols, many a cup went round, 
among his tenantry, to the young S(pnrc and his Scot¬ 
tish Bride. 
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There was a cheerful and even noisy Evening 
Party in the parlour of Croilhead, the humble residence 
of a Scottish Laird, who inherited a small estate from 
a long line of obscure ancestors. The family consist¬ 
ed of Inmselfj wife, and only daughter, and about half 
a dozen ser\'ants belonging to Uie house, the dairy, 
and the farm. A gornl many neighbours had now been 
gathered together at a tea-drinking; and the table, on 
tins occasion, exhibited various other liquids, in tall 
green bottles, and creaked on its old legs under the 
weight of a world of viands. Not a few pretty girls 
and good-looking young men were judiciously distri¬ 
buted round the board ; and from the frequent titter¬ 
ings and occ^ibional hearty bursts of laughter, it could 
not be doubtM that much delicate wit^and no little 
broad humour was sported during the festive hour. 
The young ladies from the Manse were in exceUent 
spirits, and the comely daughters of "Mr M'Faydcn, a 
retired Glasgow manufacturer, lent themselves both to 
the jammed cookies and the jocularity of the even* 
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iiig with evcij more than their ihsual animation. But 
though she was somewhat more silent than her wont» 
and had even a slight .sha()e ol* sacliicss on her iace not 
quite eongenicil with the se^ne of merriment, not one 
of them all looked so well as the Daughter of the good 
Olid People; and Iier simply braided auburn hair, with 
no other ornaineiit than a pink rlbbatuh had an ap^ 
pearaiiee that might well be ealled elegant, lyhen 
gently moving among the rieldy adorned love-locks 
and ringlets that waved so seducingly round the brows 
and cheeks of the other more ambitious and unmerei- 
ful young ladies. Thc‘re was not one m tlie wliole 
parish, high or low, rich or poor, that could ior a mo¬ 
ment be conijiared w'ith sweet .Jane Nasmyth 
this was so universally allowed, that she had even no 
rivals; and indeed had her beauty exciteil the envy of 
her companions, her unpretending manners, and the 
sinijilicity of her whole character, would ha^e extin¬ 
guished that feeling, and converted it into willing ad¬ 
miration and affectionate regard. Sweet ,ldiie Na- 
.smytlf' shc was always called; and that expression, 
although at fifst hearing it may not seem to denote 
much, was indeed just the one she deserved in her 
loveliness that courted not the eyes which it won, and 
in lier goodness which flowed on uninterruptedly in 
its own cjilin and unconscious course of homc-bom 
happines.s. 

It was now a l>eautiful niminlight night, ana Jsme 
Nabmylli contrived to leave the merry party, whether 
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unobservetl or not is uncertain, anti glide away through 
the budding lilacs irto a small Arbour in the garden. 
Tt could nut be supposed that she went there to sit 
alone and read the htars; a friend joined her in the 
bower^ .and she kUowed herself to be taken into his 
. l)osom. For two years had she been tenderly and 
truly beloved by Arthur Crawfiird, a young man of 
an ancient l)ut decayed family, and now a Lieutenant 
in the Navy. He M"as to join his ship next day-~and 
as the frigate to which he belonged,had a fighting 
character, poor Jane, although it was not the first 
time she had |)arte<l from him, was now, more than 
slie had ever been, dcjiressed and disturbed. The 
din of merriment came from the bright uncurtain¬ 
ed windows of the cottage-parlour to the lovers in 
their Arbour ; and the Sailor gaily said, “ How could 
you leave so joyful a party to come and weep here?*' 
In a few minutes Jane Nasmyth dried her tcaj^s; for 
she was not one who gave way needlessly to de¬ 
sponding thoughts ; and the manly tenderness an<l 
respectful affection of her lover restored her, heart 
almost to its usual serenity, so Uiat tliey were botii 
again quite cheerful and happy. He hxj^ often sailed 
away, and often returned; he had been.spared botli 
in battle and in shipwreck; and while tiiat remem¬ 
brance comforted her heart, it need not be said that it 
likew||l||^ 
more thrilling and profounder lov& 

It was a mild flight in Spring, and the leaves yet 


,aciit through all its strings a vibration of 
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apfoldod might almost be heard budding in the 
bower^ as the dews descended upon them with genial 
influence. A slight twittering of the birds in tlieir new 
built nests was audible, as if the happy creatures were 
lying awake in the bright breathless night; and here 
and there a moth, that, enjoys the darkened light, 
went by on its noiseless wings. All was serenity and 
peace below, and not a stain was round the iiioon-~no 
dimness over the stars. ** Wc sliall hiivc fair weather 
tor a fortnight at least, June, for there is no halo yon¬ 
der and as she looked up at these wortls, her head 
continued to rest upon her sailor's bosom. To tliink 
on waves and storms at such a moment was natural, 
but to fear them was impossible; her soul was strong 
in the imdisturbed quiet of nature, and all lier accus¬ 
tomed feelings of trust in Providence now gatliercd 
upon it, and she knew her Sailor would return well 
and happy to her arms—and tliat she would tlien be¬ 
come his Wife. 

1 will cut two little branches off this Hose-tree, 
and plant them side by side on yonder bank that first 
catches tlie morning light. Look at them, now and 
then, when 1 am aw'ay, and let them be even, as our¬ 
selves, united where they grow." The cuttings from 
the Rose-bush were accordingly placed in the ground. 
Nor did tliese Lovers think,- that in this half playful, 

f»X 

half serious mood there was any thing foolisI)^|^ per¬ 
sons at their time of life. To be sure tliey were rather 
too oUl for such trifling ; for Arthm* was tw'enty-tw'o 
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y^rn of age, and Jane wanted but a few months of'd* 
npeteeii. But we aU become wiser as we get old; and " 
perhaps the time came when these rose-plants were suf^ 
ferecl to blossom unheeded, and to cover tlie ground 
about them with a snow-shower of fragrance, enjoyed 
(Mily by the working bees. At present they were put 
'into the mould as carefully as if on their lives had de¬ 
pended the lives of those who planted them; and 
Jane watered them, unnecessarily, in a vernal night 
of dew, with a shower of tears. If they grow 
—bud—and blossom, that will be a good omen— ij^ 
nut, I must not allow mys-elf to have any f(X)lish feats!” 

The parting kiss was given, and the last mutual 
benedictions, and then Arthur Crawfurd, clearing his 
^'oice, .‘-aid, " I hear the fun and frolic is not yet over, 
nor likely to be so soon. Why don't you ask me to 
join the jiarty ?'* It was well known that they were 
betrothed, ^md that the marriage was to take place on 
his return from this cruize, so, with a blush, Jane intro¬ 
duced him into the parlour. ** I presume, Lieutenant," 

—I 

said one, " you have come here in a ballobn." « Well, 
Jane,” said another, “ I declare that I never mli^sed 
you out of the room—were you giving orders about 

I 

supper—or have you been in the garden to see if the 
creases are ht to be cut The Sailor was, during this 
time, shaking the^ Old 'Man by the band so firmly, that 
the w^r stood in his eyes, and he exclaimed, " Why, 
Artliulf^your fist is like a vice. It would not do for 
you to shake hands with ahy' of die young lasses 
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there —^you would make the blood tingle in their 
gers. Sit down, ray dear son, and while the yonnkeis 
are bu'»y among themselves, let ns hear ¥rhat tile 
French and Spaniards are about, and if it beti'ue tliat 
Lord Nelson is going to give them a settling again.” 
So passed the evening by;—charades and ftongs lent 
Uicir aid, and alter a breaking up of the party, whtcli 
lasted about half an hour in jdnding and fitting on 
straw bonnets, shawls and shoes, tlic laughter and 

A 

Tc^s of one and all, as tliey receded from the cottage 
the hill, or down the vale, died away, and Croit* 
head was buried in silence and in sleep. 

Days and weeks passed on, wliile Jane Nasmytli 
sat in her cxittage, or. walked about the adjacent fields, 
and her lover was saHing fiir and wide upon the seas. 
There were inany rumours of an cxj>ccU*d engage¬ 
ment, and her heart fluttered at the sight of every 
atrangcr. Hut her lover's letters came, if not regular- 
ly, yet in pleasant numl>ers, and their glad and cheer¬ 
ful tone iiifiised confidence into, her heart. When he 
was last away, tliey were lovers; but now thcir'inar- 
riage was fixed, end his letter,s now were written as 
to his bride, overflowing with gratitude and delighted 
affection. W^hen she was reading them, he seemed to 
be talking before her<^the' gr^at distance of land and 
ttea between them vanished—and as he spoke his 
ship of which he was so proud, she almost expected, 
on lifting up her eyes, to see its masts towering iip be¬ 
fore her, with all theh glorious flags and ensigns. But 
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tliey were streaming' to the? wind above the tbain of 

the oc'emi, ami her eyes siiw only the green vsluicle of 

the sheltering Syc4iniore,—her ears lieard only the 

deep murmur of the worKing bees^ us if a whole hive 

had been in that tent-like Tree, 

Nor did Jane Nasmyth forget to visit, many times 

every day, the tw o Rcjses which her lover had planted, 

and to which he had told her to look as an ohen of 

his state wiien htr at sea. To the bunk on which they 

grew she paid her earliest visit along with the beams 

of the morning sun; and there, too, she marked the 

first diamonds of the e\'ciiing dew. They grew to her 

heart’s de^e; and now that the year was advanced. 

« 

they showed a few fiower-buds, and seemed about to 
break out into rosins, slender as were their Ijieiiding 
Steins. That one which bore her lover's name hung over 
her own, as if sJielteriiig it witli its fiexde arch, an<l 
when weighs^ down by the roia-dropa, or by tlie breeze, 
it touched gently the leaven of its companion, and seem¬ 
ed. to intertwine with it in a balmy embrace^ The 
lieoli; can accumubite love and delight ujjon any object 
wlu^evei'; but these plants were in tliemselves''heau*- 
tiful,\md every leaf swarmed, not with poetic visions, 
but with thoughts of such deep human tenderness, 
that tbeytvere seldom looked at without a gush of tears. 
They werp. perfectly unlike all the other shrubs and 
fiow'ers in tibiit garden; and had they been dug up, it 
would have been felt as sacrilege;, had they witheretl, 
the OMEN woul(i have stnu^ ^through her very life. 
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But they did not wither; and nothing touched them 
but tlie bee or the butterfly, or haply for a inamei||^^ 
green linnet, the chaffinch, or the rccl-cap, lialf ba¬ 
lanced on the bending spray, and half supported by 
his fluttering wings. 

Oofthead was a cottage in a rtheltcred vale—but it 
was not far inland, and by ascending a green hill be¬ 
hind it, Jane Nasmyth could, on clear days, get a 
gliinj).se of the blue ocean. The sight even of tlu* 
element on which her lover now dwelt was dehghtful 
to her 4!^cs, and if a white sail shone fbrtli tlirough 
the sun-liglit, lier heart Iclt a touch oi' dear emotum. 
Sometimes, too, wlicii Wiilkiiig in the vale, she would 
gaze with love on the beautiful white sea-mew that 
came floating on the sea-bom air into tl»e fields of the 
ipiiet earth. As the creature alighted on the green 
turf, and li)ldiiig its wings sat there motionless, or 
walked as if pleast'd with tlie soft pressui^ of the grass 
beneath its feet, she view’cd it as a silent messenger 
from tlie sea, that jierliaps miglit liave flown round 
her lover’s ship. Its soft plumes bore no marks of 
the dashing waves; its eyes, although wild, were gentle; 

its movement was calm as if it had never drifted with 
* 

the rapid tides, or been driven through the howding 
tempest; aiul as it again rose up from the herbage 
and the wild-flowers, and hoyering over her head for 
a little while, wunged its way down the vale over the 
peaceful woods, she sent her whole soul with it to the 

11 
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ocean, and heaved a deep sigh uneonsciou 9 ly as it dls- 
api%red. 

The summer was now over;, and the autumn at 
hand. The hay fields were or»ce more green witli 
springing herbage—and bands of reapers were wait¬ 
ing for a few sunny days, till they might be let loose 
in joyful labour upoTi the ripened grain. Was the 
Amethyst frigate never to finish her cruize? Septem- 
her surely would not pass away without seeing her in 
harbour, and Arthur Crawfurd at CroftheatL Poor 
Jane was beginning to pine now f<ir her IoV^'h re¬ 
turn ; and on(‘ afternoon, on visiting, almost unhap¬ 
py, tlu* Rose trees, she thought that they both were 
drooping. Slie forgot that September mornings have 
often their frost in Scotland ; and on seeing a few 
withered leaves near the now wasted blossomSi she 
remembered Artlmr's words about the omen, and 
turned away from the bank with a shudder of,foolish 
fear. But a trifle will agibitc a wiser and older heart 
than that of Jane Nasmyth, and reason neitlier awak¬ 
ens nor lulls to sleep tlie passions of human beings, 
whjtdi obey, in the darkness of their mystery, many 
unknown and incomprehensible laws. " \Vhat if he 
be dead!’" thought she, with a sick pang tugging at 
her heart—and she hastened oUt of the garden, as if a 
beast of prey had been seen by her, dr an adder lying 
couched among the bushes. 

She entered the house in a sort of panic, of which 
slie was ashamed as soon as atie saw the cheerful and 
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happy faces of her parent«j, hu v i-re sittir^j together 
listening, according to their usual c'u.stoni, to ■#oia 
spectacled neighbour busy at a Newspatier, the Kdin- 
burgh Evening (’ouraut, a copy t»f which made \isits 
to about a dozen of t!i( most respectable families iu 
the parish. 'J'he old worthy was Emeritus ScIkmjI- 
master, and was justly proutl of hi.> elocution, >\h1rli 
was distinct and precise, <'ach syllable being made 
to stand well out by itstlf, while, it v.is generally 
adniit^l, tliat Mr l*caeock had n good deal oi‘ the* 
English accent which he had acquired about forty 
years jigo at Inverness. He did not think't wortli 
while to stop very long at the cud of a paragraph, 
or ai’tiele, l>ut went on in a gt^od l)U‘-ines>-likc stjle, 
right through politics, stocks, extraordinary ;u'ci- 
dents, state €if the weather, births, deaths, and mar¬ 
riages, a pleasing and iiistrnctiv<‘ medley. Just as 
Jane had taken licr seat, the good old proper had got 
to ehip-news. and he iiniuuitK'ed, without being in the 
least aware of what he was about, “ Foi nokhed in 

THE LATE TREMENDOUS OAI.IC, OFF IHF LiZARD, IMS 

Majesty's Frigate .^itETHYST. All the Crew 


PERISHED ! 


After the first shock of horror, the old people rose 
from their seats, and tried to lift up their daughter, 
who had fallen down, as if stone-dead, with great vio¬ 
lence on the floor. The Schoolmaster, petrified and 
rooted to his chair^ struck'his forehead in agony, and 
could only ejaetdate, ** God forgive me—-God forgi>c 
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jiic !” Al^er many long <lrav n siglis^ and many alarm¬ 
ing Ififelapscs into that deadly swoon> Jane opened her 
eyes; and, looking rouiSfCwith a ghastl}'' in’ilducsa, 
saw the newbpajicr lying on the 6t)or >\here it liad 
<lro])ped from the old man's trembling hands. Crawl¬ 
ing with a avid lUee tow'ards the object of her hor¬ 
ror, die cliitehei* It eonviilsi\ely widi lier feeble tin¬ 
kers, and with gla/ed ejes instinctively seizing on 
tJie spot, die read, as if to herself, tJie dreadful words 
over and <Acr airain—and then, as if her iiitcllert 
was atfeeted, kept repeating a few of them. '^Foun¬ 
dered''—“ 'rreinendous gale'—“■ Every soul perish¬ 
ed." “ OJi ! great and drcadlul (iod—luy Artliur is 
drowneil at last!” 

^oiiie ol' tile kind domestics now came into the 
room, .mil w itli tlieir earc, lor Jier })ftrents were near¬ 
ly liel])les‘,, the poor girl wa^ restorcii to her senses* 
l^liC alone wept nut—fur her lieart wa» iiaidened, and 
slie fi It a build of cold iron drawn tiglit round her 
bofaoni. 'i'iure was weeping and sobbing, loud and 
unri'strained with all otliers, ftir Arthur C'rawfurd, the 
beautiful and brave, was Mov ed by trvery one in 
the parish, irom the child of six years to old peo¬ 
ple of fourscore. Several young men, too, belonging 
to the parish, had served on board that ship; and 
they were not .now forgotten, although it was for die 
young Lieutenant, wore than for them of their own 
rank, tliat now all tlie servants wept. - 

Jane Nasmyth was. a miuden of a perfectly pious 
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mind; but no piety can prevent nature from shriek- 
’ ing aloud at the firat blow of a great calamity* She 
wished herself dead-—and tliat wish she expressed as 
Bfxm as she found her voice. Her old father knelt down 
on the floor at one side of his child, and her old mo¬ 
ther at another, while the latter had just strength to 
say: Our FatJier which art in Heaven«.>hallo#ed 
be thy name—^thy kingdom come---thy will be done 
on earth as it is in Heaven." The poor girl shut her 
eyes with a groan ; but she could not repeat a single 
one of these words. Then was the floor, indeed, 
drenched with tears. They fell down in big drops—> 
in plashing showers from old eyes, that had not seem¬ 
ed belbre to contain so much moisture. And m tiiat 
mortal silence no sound was now beard, but one low 
quivering voice saying, at intervals, All the crew 
perished—aU tlie crew perished. Woe is me—woe is 
me—Arthur is drowned at last!" 

They lifted her from tlie floor—and to her own 
wonder, she fell not down, but could stand unsupport¬ 
ed on hear feet. Take me up stairs to my bed. Mo¬ 
ther—let me lie down ^||pere—and perhaps I may be 
better. 1 said that 1 wished to die. Oh ! these were 
wicked words. May I live to do my duty to my dear 
parents in their old age. But, oh I this sickness is 
mortal—mortal indeed: but let me put my trust in 
God and my Redeemer, and pray to them—^my pa¬ 
rents—.to forgive my impious words!" 

They supported her steps-«-and she asked to go to 
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the window just to take one look out into the calm 
and beautiful afternoon—for not a breatli waa stirring, 
and the western sun diffused over the scene a bright 
but softened repose. Oh ! merciful Ciod—there is 
Arthur's ghost—I saw it pass by—it waved its hand 
—briglit and smiling were its eyes—take me away— 
take me away, for I feel that visions beset iny brain !” 
Thi^y half lifted her in tlieir arniH towards die door- 
while she continued to say faintly, “ It smiled—yes, 
it smiled—but Arthur’s body is mangled, and bruis¬ 
ed, and crushed by timlier, and stones, and rocks—ly¬ 
ing on the sand somewhere, iihile I was singing or 
laugliing in my miserable delu.«iun—Ins face gnawed 
by sen -nioTi'<tf*rs,’'—and then her voice was choked, 
and she could speak no more. 

'J’he door burst open ; and there entered, no ghost, 
but the bokl, glad, joyful, living sailor himself, who 
clasped Jane to his bosom. So sudden was his en- 
trance, that he had not time to observe tlie dismay 
and grief that had been trampling on all now beside 
him—nor did he, during that blest embrace, feel that 
his betrothed maiden was^isensiblc to his eiidcar- 
meiits. Joy had taken possession of all his being—all 
his perceptions ; and he saw nothing—^felt nothing— 
but his Jane and her bosom prest closely to hi.s own. 
" Have I broken in upon a dish of gossiji > Well, no 
rival in the room—so far good.—What, ?dl silent- 
pale faces—tears—what is the matter ^ Ls this a wel¬ 
come ” But so many dcalh-likc or agitated counte- 
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iirinccs soon told litm that some strong passion pervad¬ 
ed the party—and he began to have his own undefin¬ 
ed feuTK—for he had not yet visited his own father’s 
house. All was soon explained; and Jane having 
been revived into tolerable composure, the servants 
retired, but not before shaking hands one and all witli 
the IJcutcTiaiit; and tlie old Schoolmaster, too, who felt 
himself to blame, although sent for on purpose to read 
uUmd the News, and certainly not ans»e]*able for erro¬ 
neous nautical Intelligence, feeling rather uneasy in 
the room, jiromised to ciill next evening, took up his 
old-fash ion eel chapeau, and making a bow \%orthy of a 
distinguished pedagogue, made tlie best of his way out 
and beyond the preiuiscs. 

Artluir Crawford coming in upon them in the trans¬ 
port of his joy, could not easily bring home to his 
heart a perfect understanding of the scene tliat had 
just preceded his arrival. lie never perhaps knew 
tlie full terror that had nearly deprived his sweet 
Jane of life; but lu* knew enough to lay an eternal 
obhj^ion of tenderness ton ards her u})on his inmost 
soul. ** Instead of foundering,'the Amethyst is in as 
good trim as any frigate in the fleet—but she had to 
scud fur some leagues under bare poles—^for the squall 
came upon us like a sheet of iron. A large ship, name 
unknown, went down near our stem.”—*' And all on 
boatd perished!" exclaimed Jane in a dewy voice of 
pity. “ They did indeed!”- ** Oh ! many eyes now are 

weeping, or doomed to weep, for that sliip, while mine 

10 
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are dried. I[er name will be Known soon cnonirb !" 
And as she looked (»n her lover, once more did the 
maiden f?Ive w'ay to the strong iinagination of’the doom 
which she felt he had n.in’owly escaped. “ Come, 
ehier up, Jane—my life is in (Jod’s hand—and with 
him it rests vhc'ther 1 die on m} bed in the cottage at 
last, or, like man}' a better man, in battle or wreck. 
Hut '\oii are willing to marry a Sailor—for better or 
worse—a longer or shorter date—and no doubt I shall 
be as happy as any of niy mess-mates. Not one of 
them all has sueli a sweetheart as thou art—a dutiful 
daiifrhter makes a loving wife.” 

AfU‘r an hour's talk and silenee—during which 
dalle N.isniytli had scarcely recovered from a slight 
h\sti‘nc, h(T fath( r proposed returning thanks to Clod 
ibr Artlun’’' return. 'I’he sailor w'as a man of gay 
.iiid jo}ons character, but in religion he was not only 
a firm but impassioned believer. He had not gllowed 
the tcmjitations of a life, wliich with too many is often' 
wild and dissip.iteil, to shake his faith in Christianity , 
tlie many hardshijis find dangi*rs which he Imd en¬ 
countered and eseapcfl Iiatl served to deepen all his re¬ 
ligious impressions ; so that a weak person would have 
called him methodisticfil or siijicrstitious. He Was 
neither; but he had heard God in the great deep, and 
lie did not forget the voice in the silence of the green 
and stedfast earth. So he knelt down to prayer with 
a humble and grateful spirit, and as lu* felt his own 
.lane, breathing by his side, on her knees, and knew 
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that sh(‘ Avas at the sarne time weepnip^ for j<»y at his 
return, neitlier h<* aslKinied also to Aveep ; l«r then’ 
are times, aiwl this uas one of th<*iii, wl\en a brave 
man n(*eil not seek to hide his tears eitlier l>efore lus 
felloAV creatures or lus Ocator. 

After they had risen frotu tlieir fiTvent praytT, and 
a .short sdent pause had ensued, “ How,’' .s.iid the 
sailor, “are our two Rosc-biishes r* Did they fiant> 
their luaids, tlo you tliink, because false nnnour .sank 
the ^ood ship Amethyst? Come—Jane—letiisgoaiid 
see.” Vnd as some hundreds of savsiUoavs AA’ore twit¬ 
tering on the Juuise-top in the PATning .suiislinu’. eol- 
leeled tlu re with a vieAv (itlier of fl\iii^ across seas to 
some distant country, or ofpluTiginj; doAvn to tin bot¬ 
tom of some lot’ll near at hand, (probahlj the forincr,) 
the lovers AA'alked out into Uu’ open an*—unlatched the 
little AA’liite fjate eaiio])ie(l Avith an arch of hone} .suckle, 
that jLfunrded a garden into Avhkh there AA'ere no in¬ 
truder's, and arm in arm proceeded to the Hank 

of the Two Roses.” They h.id nothin" now of that 

■> 

sickly juid dying apptwanee Avliich they had shoAv- 
ed to .lane's eyes a few hours ago ; no evd omen 
AA' iis there now,—but they seemed likely to live Rir 
many \ear.s, and every season to put forth their flowers 
in greater number and in richer beauty. 
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'J'liii \Io‘ss-llos»eh arc siill fliisti’ivd iii their mule- 
e.iyiM^ s{)le)i(loiir above llu* J’oreh ol’ Ctilder-C'ot- 
, the beef- are iijuriiiuriii^ iii their joy around 
the Hive on its irreeii hwanl rieJi will» its wlnte aind 
piirple < Itner ; the turtle doves are eooin^ on the roof, 
willi ]dunia«e brightening m the sunshine ; while over 
all e. shed a dun and teiidiT shadow ironi the embower¬ 
ing Sytanioie, bene.ith whose shelter was built, many 
long years ago, the little humble hditiee. in its low 

sniijdicity it might be the dwelling of the poor ; but 

% 

the heart feels something in its i[inet loveliness that 
breathes of the spirit of cultivated life. A finer cha¬ 
racter of beauty pervades the still seclusion, than the 
hand of labour ever shed over its dwelling in the gra¬ 
titude of its Sabbath-hours ; all around seems minister- 
nig to the joy, and not to the necessities of existence ; 
and as the eye dwells on the gorgeous oniatnents 
which sun, and air, and dew have showered in profii* 
sioii over the blooming walls, llu* mind cannot but 
think of some delicate and gentle spirit retired from 
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the world it hatl adorned, and enjt»yiii^ in tlie twilij^ht 
of lilt- llie sweetne.ss and serenity of Nature. 

Such were its iinuale'' a few' short months ago. 
'Hie .sfunid of inu'^ie wa'^ heaid far ilown the romantic 
banks of tlie Caldei, wlu'u, in tlie sjU'nce of (‘\emiig, 
the liarp was toucheil witlnn these humble wall*', or 
there anist* a iinngkil voice us of spirits liyimiiiig 
through tin* woods. But the siring^ of tlie h.ir[> are 
now sd<*nt. and the young lip^ that sung those heaveii- 
Jy antlu'ins are covered w’ilh the dust. 

'['he ianh wlio livt'd there ni her widowhood was 
.sprung ofgi'iitle blood; and none who had hut for a 
moment looked on Ju*r pale eoimien.ime, and iier 
figure majestic even under the burden (>f })ain, cmdd 
ever again forgi*t tli.il imagt*, at oiui' si» ''olemn and '.o 
beauliful yVltlioiigb no di cj) lines disturbed tlie me. k 
c'xpres.sion of tb.il failing face, and sometlnng tliat al¬ 
most seemed a smile '.till sbone ovt'r Jier }>lacid J’ea- 
tnri.s, yet bail that J.adi undergone in her da} jiard- 
ships. and troubles, and eal.unities that might have 
broken the heart, and laid low the head of manhood 
in its sterne.sl pride Slie liad been with her husband 
in famine, battle, and slnpwrcek. W'heii liis mortal 
wound eanu*, she sat by his bed-side—Iier hand closed 
his eyes and wrouglit his shroud,—and she was able 
to gaze with a stedfast eye on all the troops marching 
with reversed arms, anil with slow' step, to melaneholy 
music, when the whole army was drawn iiji at his fu¬ 
neral on the field of battle. Berhajis, then, she w;is]i- 
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c(l lo cljt*. Hut two cJiildroii wtTf at her knees, and 
another ait her bosom ; and on her return to her native 
country, she found iieart to Avalk tiiroiigh the very 
^ scenes wluTc* "he had been most blest before tliese in¬ 
fants were bom, iind to li\e in the very dvvelliut^ to 
which fie who was now bnned Iiad brought her a 
yoini‘4 and liiii]>py bride. Such had been his last re- 
ijiiesl—;nid seventeen vear.s of* resignation and [>e;ice 
had now ]ias"ed over the liead of' the widow—who.se 
soul was with iicr husband .it morning and at evening 
prayers—fliiring hours i>l' lli(> day wdieii there were 
many present—and during Inairs of the niglit W'heii 
there wen* none but the e\e of (lod to w’ltnoss Jicr 
uncoinjdaiiiing nielamboly. J ler gnel'was e.'ilrn, but 
it was (oust,lilt—It lejniied not, but it wa'>ted away 
—and tlioiigli all eall‘*d her h.ip])}', all knew that 
her Id'e was trail, and that one so sad and sorrowful 
even in her liappiness was not destined liy (iod for 
old Hge. '^'et fo) iier none felt p’lt)—a higher feeling 
arose in every jie.irt from the resignation so perfectly 
expressed in every motion, look, and tone—and beau¬ 
tiful as she w.is on earth, then* came across the souls 
of all who beheld her a thought ot one yet more titiau- 
tiful in heaven, 

fler three Daughters, although their licalth had al¬ 
ways* been delieate, w'ere w’ell, cheerful, and happy; 
but some said, that whenever tliey were met walking 
alone, a .sidemn, if not a mournful expre.-ssion was on 
thewcoiIntellanees ; and whether it wa.s so or not, they 
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CCM'tainly ftliuniicd society ratlier than &oiip;ht it, and 
seldom partook of the innocent jimufeemeiitH natural t<» 
youth, and to which youth lends so much ^race and 
attraction. No one ever saw any of them unannablc, 
<ir averse from the ^latlness of otl)ers ; but a shade of 
sadness was now pcrcei)tible over all their demeanour, 
and they seemed bound together b} stmie tie even more 
strict than that of sisterly affection. The trntli was, 

9 • 

that they felt God liad given them but a short bl’e, 
and that when the bier of one was carried into tiu* 
church-yard, that of the other would not bt‘ long of 
following it to the plact* of rest. 

Tlieir Mother died first, and her death had been 
long fore.seen by them ; for they, who spoke together 
of their own deaths, were not likely to deceUe tlicm- 
selvi's with respect to that of one so dear to tliem ail. 
8he was ready and willing to die ; but tears wen* on 
her cheek only a few hours before her decease, for the 
sake of her three daughters, left to theniseUes, and to 
drop away, as she well knew, one after the other, in that 
fatal disease W'hich they inherited from their lather. 
Her death was peaceful—a}mo.st happy—but, resigned 
as she was, it could not but be alHicting to her part¬ 
ing spirit to sec those three beautiful spectres glifling 
round her bed-side, with countenances and persons 

that plainly told they were fast hastening on to the 

% 

tomb. 

The funeral of the Motlier was conducted as it deserv¬ 
ed to be—for humble as .she "was in heart, yet .she had 
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beiiu highly boni ; iind many aUemh‘d her'body to t!io 
grave who hiul almost forgotten her wJien alive in her 
Kiniph' retiremtnt. But these ■were worldly mourners, 
who laid aside their sorrow M'lth tJieir biiits of sable— 
many who had no right to walk near her eoHin lelt 
they hml a right to weej> over her grave, and for many 
Sabbaths alter her burial, groupcs collected beside the 
mound, and while many of them could not but weep, 
none letl it without a sigh and a blessing. When her 
three daughters, after the intermiKsion of a few vSab- 
batlis, were again seen ■walking, arm in ann, into tlic 
ehurch, and taking their seats iii their own pew, the 
whole congregation may lu- said to have regarded the 
Orphans with a eoinjiasHon, which was heightened into 
an emotion at once overeonung and consoling, when it 
was visible to all ■w'ho looked upon them, tliat erelong 
they w’ould be lying side by side near tlieir Mother’s 
grave, 

After Jier death, the tliree Orphans were scldomcr 
seen tlian beibre ; and, pale as their sweet, faces had 
seemed when they used to dress in white, tliey seemed 
even paler lunv coutrasieil with tlieir black iiiolirning 
garments. They received the visits of their few dear 
friends with warmest gratitude, and tliosc of ordinary 
condolement ■W'ith a placid content ; they did not ap¬ 
pear weai'ied of this world, but resigned to leave it ; 
smiles and the pressure of aflectionate hands were still 
dear to them ; and, if they kept themselves apart from 
'lociqty, It was not because they could not sympathize 
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with it& hilarity, its aniusemoits, and its mirth, but 
because tlicy were warned by ieelings dose upon their 
bruin and heart, that they m ere doomed soon to lay 
their heads down into the dust. Some \isitors, on 
first enterings their parlour, in which every thing was 
still as elegantly and gracel'ully arranged as ever, won¬ 
dered why the fair Sisters slioukl ,->o seliUnn be seen out 
of their own dwelling; but not one, e\en the most 
thoughtless and unfeeling, ever left them w itliout far 
<liflbrerit tlmughts, or witliout a sorrowful conviction 
tliat tlicy were passing, in perfect rcsigiiatiuDi the re¬ 
mainder of their life, wliicli, in their own lu‘arts, tliey 
knew to be small. No, week after week, Msits of itlle 
ceremony were discontinued; and none now came to 
(‘alder-Cottage except tliosc who had been dciu* to 
their dead Mother, and were dear, even for that reason, 
had there been no other, to llie dying Orplmiis. 

'I'liey sat in tlicir beauty within the ‘.hadow of death. 
But happiness was not therefore evcludtd from C'alder- 
(’ottage. It was even a subliine satisfaction to know 
that God was to call them away from their mortal 
being imseveix’d; and that while they all three knelt 
in prayer, it was not for tlie sake of one (inly who 
Was to leave the survivors in tears, but for themselves 
that they w ere mutually bescediing God, that he would 
be pleased to smooth the patli by which they were 
walking hand in hand to the gi*ave. When the sun 
shone, they still continued to wonder along the sliaded 
of tlieir beloved C’alder, and admire its /piiet 
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junction with the wide-flowm^t; Clyde. 7'lu‘y did not 
neglect tlieir flower-garejen, although they well knew 
that their eye^ were not to bi* gladdened by the blos¬ 
soms of another Spring. 7’hey strewed, as betbre, 
crumbs for the small birds that had built their nests 
among the rosi's and honeysuckles on the wall of tlieir 
cottage. They kept the weeds from overgrowing the 
w'alks that were soon to be trodden by their feet no 
more ; imd they did not turn tlieir eyes aw-ay from the 
sliooling flow'ers which they know' took another spring 
to bring them to maturity, and would be disdusuig 
their fragrant beauty in the sunshine that shone on 
thcir own graves. JSor diil their higher cares lose any 
of the interest or the charm wliich they had possessed 
during their years of health and hope. The old people 
whom their clianty supported were icceived W'lth as 
kind smiloH a-, ever, wlien they came to receiic their 
w eekly dole 'fhe children W'hom they clothed and sent 
to school met with tlic same sw'eet voices as before, 
when on the Saturday evenings they visited the ladies 
of ('alder-Cottage ; and tJic innocent mn tli of all about 
the housC; tlic garden, the fields, or tlic adjacent liuts, 
seemed to be pleasant to tlu ir ears, when btcaling un- 
ex])ectedly upon them from happy persons engrossed 
witli their own joys, and unaware that the sound of 
their pastimes had reached tliose whose own eartlily 
enjoyments were so near a close. 

These w'ere the lust lingering shadows and sounds 
and odours of life, and the lime^ had not yet come 
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upon either ot’the‘?e Orphaiih \vh<*n they could not be 
enjoyi'd. But they hail otliov cointortis; and if it Jiad 
been ever niOHt delightful to tlicm to read and S'tudy 
the word oi‘ (iod, wliefi they let fall upon the holy 
))age eyes bright with the dewy light of Iiealtli yet 
undeeayiiig, it was now more than deligiitful—it Ma.s 
blessed-*—to {>eruse it now together, when lliey Inid to 
give the Bdilo by turns into each other’s hands, that 
their eye-sight iniglit not gel dim, nor their voiee fal¬ 
ter, whieli would have been, iiad t!ie same dying (‘hii.s- 
lian rejid aloud one ehapter to the end. W'heii the old 
Minister visited them, he found them always cheerful 
and composed—during his stay they W’ere even jc^yiul 
ill tlieir resignation ; Jind at parting, it’ tears were ever 
shed, it was liy the aged for the young Vvlio wept not 
for themselves, exeei>t wlu'n they thought Jiow llial be¬ 
nign Old Man liad stood by their inollitT's death-bed, 
and when she bad lost her utterance, kt her spirit as¬ 
cend iijiou his jiraycu’s to heaven. 

Caroline was the Hrst to die. Jler character, un¬ 
like tliat of both her sisters, had boon distinguished by 
grejit sjiirit and vivaeity, and when they were present, 
had always diffused something of its own glad light over 
the serene composure of the one, and the nielaneholy 
stillness of tlie other, without sccining ever to be in¬ 
consistent witli them.; nor did her natural and irrepres- 
''vble buoyancy altogether forsake her even to the very 
last With her tlie divseasc a'-suiiied its most beautiful 
->hovv., Her light i>ltic eves >p{irkled with astonishing 
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hnlJiaiu’y—Jier chreks, that had always bitkeilo Ihmmi 
glowed with a rosp-like lustre—although she 
knew that she was dying, and strove to suliahie her 
soul down to her near fate, yet, in spite of herself, the 
strange hre that glowed m the embers of her life, 
kindled it often into a kind of gladness, so that a 
strang(‘r would have thought Her one on whom open¬ 
ing ‘existenee was just rcveulmg the treasures of'it'^ 
joy, and who was eager to unfold her wings, and sail 
on into the calm and sunny' future. Her soul, till 
w ithin a few days of her death, was gay in tlie ex- 
iiilaratton of diseas^e ; and tlie veiy night before she 
lin'd, hlie toiidied the har)) with a playful hand, anti 
warhled. long a*' her ■Ntreiiglh would permit, a few 
barn ol* a roinantie tune. \o one w’as with her when 
nhe tlitd, for she hiid risen earlier thiin Jier sisters, and 
was found by them, wlien they eume dow’ii lo the par¬ 
lour, leaning back with a siuilmg face, ^*n the Mifa, 
W'itli a few' lilies in her hand, and ne\cr more lo have 
her head hlU'd up in life. 

The youngest had gone first, and she was to be Ibl- 
lowed by Eimua the next in age. Fimma, although so 
like her sister who wms now dead, that they had Al¬ 
ways been thought by .strangers to be Twins, had a 
character Altogether different. Her thoughts and feel¬ 
ings ran in a ticeper channel; nature liad endowed her 
with extraordinary talents, and whatever she attempt¬ 
ed, serious acquisition or light accomplishment, in that 
she easily cxccllofl. l‘\*w, indeed, is the number of 
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women Unit are emniently ciibUii^mshed among tiicir 
hex, mid leave names to be enrolled jn lists of fame. 
Some aeeidentid ciremnst'inees of Ide or death Jiavc 
J'.ivoured those lew; and their sentimentSj tlioughts, 
fet'lings, fanciesj anil opinions^ retain a perinsinent ex- 
istenee. But liow manj sink into the grave in .ill their 
jiei soiial beaut ), ami ail their mental charms, and are 
heard of no more ' Of them no bright thoughts are 
recorded, no touclnng emotion-, no wild imaginations. 
Ab their fine and true perceptions, ail their mstinctuc 
knou ledge of the human soul, and all their pure specu¬ 
lation on the mystery of liiunmi life, vani><b for ever and 
aye with the jiartmg breath. A fair, amiable, intelli¬ 
gent young maiden has died and is Imned. That is all. 
And Iier grave lies in its um isiti d rest. Sueli an oni- 
WH >5 I'.mma Beatoun. Her mother, lior sister-, and a 
lew dear friends, knew wliat trea'^nre- of tliought were 
ill her soul-—what gleams ol' genius—and what light 
of unpretending wisdom. But she ean ied up lier pure 
and high tlioughts w ith her to heavt'ii, nor did any of 
tlicm survive her on eartli, but a few fragments of 
h3'mnb set by herself to plaintive music, whieh no 
voice but lier own, so deep and yet so sweet, so mel¬ 
low' yet so mournful, could e\ er Iiave fitly sung. 

The sufferings of tliis Sister were heavy indeed, 
and she at last prayed to be relieved, ('onstant sick¬ 
ness, interrupted only by fits of racking pain, kept the 
fair IShadow for the lust -weeks of her life to bed, and 

nothing seemed to disturb her so much, as the Mices- 

11 
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f'.-int care ot* licr tlying sister, who seemed to forget her 
own approHcJiing floom in the tenderest nnnistrAtionH 
of love. Knima's rehgiouh thoughts hud long been of 
an almost dark and awdiil character, and she was pos¬ 
sessed by a deep sense of her (mn utter nnworthinesH 
111 the sight of (WkI. It was i’eared, that as hi^r end 
drew nearj and her mind was w'eakiMied by continu¬ 
al suffering, her last hours might be visited with vi¬ 
sions too trying and terrible ; but the reverse was 
the case, and it seemed aa if (iod, to rewanl a life of 
meekness, humility, and wisdom, removed all fear 
from lier soul, and .'jliowed her the loving, rather than 
the awful mystfries of her Redeemer. On her dead 
facetlure ‘»at a smile, just as pleasant and sereiU' as 
that uhicli had lighted the eounlenanee of ('arohne, 
when she lell asleep for rwr with the lilies in her 
hand, 'fhe ohl Surse, who had been with them since 
their infaiu ), alone observed that she had expiivd, for 
there had been no sigh, and the pale emaciated fingers 
moved not as they lay clasped together across her 
brea.st. 

Louisa, the eldest, w.is now leftalonCj and although 
her health had ulw'ays been the most delicate, there 
seemed, from some of the symptoms, a slight hope* 
that she might yet recover. 1 ‘hat fatal hectic flush 
did not stain Iut cheeks ; and her pulses although aery 
faint, lijul not tlie iriegularity of alarming fever. But 
there are secrets known but tp tlie dying themselves ; 
and all the encouraging kindness of friends was re- 
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fiMvetl by bt*r as sweet proofs of affectloii, but npvtr 
once touclieJ her heart W'ith hope. 7’lie disease oi, 
winch both her si.ster'i had dietl was in tlie blooil of 
her father's fiunily, and slu* never rose up from her 
bed, or her couch, or the #?rcy osier-seat m tlie sunny 
^arddh, without f(‘elin^ :i deathlike lassitude Uiat ciuild 
not lon/if endure. Jndi*ed she yearned for the jrrave , 
iuul hers was a weariness that could only find entue 
relief in the ])erfe(l stillness ol‘ that narrow house. 

Had Louisa not felt death within her bosom, there 
were circumstances that euwid not hate tailed toinuki' 
her desire lih^ tveii after Iier Mother and Sisters had 
been taktai away. For she had been betrothed, for a 
year past, to one wJio w’oiihl have made her iiap}i\ 
He rccei\ cd an account of the alaniiin^ state of tJu 
Sisters at l*isa, whither he had gone for tlie establi.sh- 
inent of lus own health, and he iiiKiuntly hurried 
home to Scotland. Caroline and Emma were in their 
j'raves ; but he had the mournful satisfaction to he 
with his own Louisa in her last days. Much did he, 
at first, press her to go to Italy, as a faint and forlorn 
Jiojic; but he soon desisted from sueh vain persua¬ 
sions. “ The diought is sweet to lay our bones witli- 
in the bosom of our native soil. The verdure and 
the flowers 1 loved will brighten arouml ray grave—* 
the same trees whose pleasant mumnirs cheered ray 
living ear will hang their cool shailowa over my dust, 
and the eyes that met,mine in the light of affection 
will shed tears over the sod that covers me, keeping 
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iny memory ^reen within iheir spirits !" lie vrho had 
ht'en her lover—but was now the triciul nnd brother 
of her soul, had nothing to say in reply to thew iia- 
tuT*al sentiments. “ After all, they .ire hut fancies— 
Henry—hiM they eliii^’ to the heart from which they 
sprung—and to be huru*d in the sweet cliin;eh-yard of 
lUantyre is n(»w a thoujj;ht most ple.isaiit to my soul.” 

Ill (hy summer leather, a clear rnulet imjiereepti- 
l)Iy shrinks aw'ay from its sandy bed, till on some 
mornma^ we miss the gleam and the murmur alto¬ 
gether—and find the little ehannel dry. Just in this 
way was Louisa wasting—and so was lur life pure and 
beautiCul to the last. i'he d:iy before slie died, slu 
reipiested in a voice that c<uild not he denied, tliat 
her llrother would take her into the ehureh-vard, 
that she mi gdit sue the t*ra\es of Iht Mother and 
Sisters all l\ing together, .ind the s[»ot wl'm.si daisies 
w'ere soon to he disturbed. .She was earned thither 
111 the sLiiishuK, on her siek chair, for tlie distance 
was (rtily a \ery* few hundred yards, and her attend¬ 
ants having withdrawn, she surveyed the graves with 
a beimiing countenance, in presence of lier w'cejiing 
Friend. " Methinks/'said she, I hear a hymn-.—-and 
children singing in the church ! No—no—it is only 
the remembered sound of the psalm I heard the last 
Sabbath I had strength to go there. Oh ! sweet, waa 
it now as the reality it.self’” He who was tf» have 
been her Husband was w'holly overcome, and hid his 
lace in despair *• 1 g<)—my beloved—to that holj 
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jjlsice where there neitlu*r marrying nor giving in 
marriage—but we shall meet there, ])urificii from every 
earthly stain. Dry up your tears and weep no more. 
Kiss—Oh kiss me once before T die!” He stoojied 
down, and slic had just strength to put her arms round 
his neck, uhen, with a long sighj—she cxjiircd. 
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An enormous thunder-rloud hatl liiijii all day over 
11('n-Nevisj sliroudiii^ its summit in thick darkness^ 
bl.K’ktMiin^r it sides and ba.se, wherever they were be¬ 
held from the surrounding country, with inashcs of 
deep shadow, and especially flinging down a weight 
of gloom iiiKMi tliat inagnilicent Cileu that bears the 
bame name with the Mountain, till now the afternoon 
was like nvilight, and the voice of all the streams was 
distinct in the breathlessness of the vast solitary hollow. 
The inhabitants of all the straths, vales, glens,' and 
dells, round and about the Monarch of Scottish moun¬ 
tains, had, during each .successive hour, been expect¬ 
ing the roar of thunder and the deluge of rain but 
the huge conglomeration of lowering clouds would not 
rend asunder, although it was certain that a calm blue 
sky could not 1^ restored till all that dreadful assem¬ 
blage had melted away into torrents, or been driv^ 
off by a strong wind from the sea. All the cattle on 
the liills, and on the hollow's, stood still or lay down 
in thtyr fear,^the wild deer sought in herds the shel- 
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ter oi' (ho piuc’-covered cliffs—the raven hnshed his 
hoarse croak in some gnin cavern, and tlie eagle left 
the dieadful silence of the upper heavens- Now and 
then the shcplicrds looked from their huts, while the 
shadow ol‘ Uu* thunder-clouds deepened the hues of 
their plaids and tartans ; and at every creaking of the 
heavy branches of the pines, or wide-anned oaks in 
tfic solitude of their inaccessible birtb place, the heart 
of the lonely dwellers quaked, and they lilYed up their 
eyes to see the first witle flash—the disjKirting of the 
inas'scs of'darkness—and paused to hear the hmgloud 
laltle of lieaven’s artillery shaking the foundation of 
the everlasting mountains. Rut all was yet silent. 

The }X!al eanic at last, and it seemed as if an earth- 
<pmke batl smote the silence. Not a tree—not a blade 
of grass moved, but the blow stunned, as it were, tfie 
heart of the solid globe. Then was there a low, wilil, 
whispering, wailing voice, ns of many spirits all join¬ 
ing together from every point of heaven,—it died 
aw'ay—and then the rushing of rain w as heard through 
the darkness; and, in a few minutes, down canic all 
the mountain torrents in their power, and the sides of 
all tlfiPtceps w'cre suddenly sheeted, far and w'ide, with 
waterfalls.' The element of water was let loose to run 
its rejoicing race—and that of fire lent it illumination, 
whether sweeping in floods along the great open 
straths, or tumbling in cataracts from cliffs overhang¬ 
ing the eagle's c^Tie. 

(iical rivers were suddenly flocaled—and the little 
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mountain riviiletn, a few minutes before only silver 
llireads, and in vhose fairy basins the luinnuw' playotl, 
were now scarcely fordable to shepherds’ feet* It was 
time for the strongest to take shelter^ and none now 

4 

would have liked to issue from it; for while tliere was 
real danger to life and limb in ti^e many raging tor- 
rentSj and in the lightning’s Hash, the iiuaginutiun and 
tluNHoul themselves were touclied with uwx* in the long 
resounding glens, and beneath tlie wivage scowl ol‘ the 
angr} sky. ll was such a storm us hecoines an ti'ra 
among the mountains; and it was felt that befoie 
next morning there would be a loss of lives—not only 
among the beuats that )x;ri^li, but aiuoitg human Lh*- 
uigs overtaken by the wrath of that Irresibtible tem¬ 
pest- 

It was not a time to be abroad; yet all by herself 
was luistening dow n Glen-Ncvis, from u Shoaling far 
up the Ui\er, a liUk Girl, not more Uiun tw'clve^ years 
of age—in trutli, a >'ery child. Grief and fear, not for 
herself, but for another^ bore her along Us upon wings, 
tlu'ough the storm; she crossed rivulets from wdiich, 
on luiy other occasion, she would have turned back 
trembling; and she did not even hear muny of the 
crashes of thunder that siniote the smoking lulls. Some¬ 
times at a fiercer Hash of lightnuig she just lifted her 
hand to her dAE;&led eyes, and then, unappuUed, hur¬ 
ried on through the hot and sulphureous air. Had she 
been a maiden of tliat tender ags^rom village or city, 
her course would soon have been fatally stopt shewt; 
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but slie had bo^'U born ainoujf; tlu* lulls*, h.ul ln*-t Ifiirii- 
L*(I to \\alk among the healluT, hokluig by iLs bloom¬ 
ing braiK’iies, and many and many a solitary mile had 
she tripped, young as she was, over mos^ and moor, 
glen and niuuntain, even like the roe that had its Uir 
in the eoppjcc beside her own beloved Shealmg. 

She lind now reached the gateway of' the beautilid 
liereditary Mansion ol' the Camerons—and was pitss- 
iiig by, when she was olKser\ed from the windows, 
and one of the shepherds who had all come down 
from the Tnoiintiiin-heights, and were collected toge¬ 
ther, (not without n qiieeh of tin* moiiiiLain-dew, or 
water of hie,) in a large shed, wa^ sent out to bring the 
poor f lirl instantly into the liouhC. She was brought 
back almost by force, and then il was seen that she 
was in tears. Her sweet face was indeed idl dripping 
with ram, but there was other jnoisture in her fair 
blue eyes, and wdien she was asked to tell her story, 
slie could scarcely speak. At last she found voice to 
say, “ That old Lewis Cameron, her grandfather, was 
dying—tliat he could scarcely speak when she lidlt him 
in the Shealing—and that slie had been running as fust 
as she could to Fort William for the Priest." “ Come, 
my good little Flora, with me into tlie parlour—and 
one of the shepherds will go for Mr Macdonald—you 
would be drowned ui trying to cross that part of the 
road where the Nevis swirls over it out of the Salmon 
Pool-~come and I ^11 put some dry clothes on you 
—you arc just about tlie size of iny own Ldias.” The 
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cliild was ill to pers^uade—for she thought on the old 
Man lyiiiff by himself in the Shealinp^ at the point of 
dcatli—but wlien she saw one of tJic shepherds whom 
>he kncov setting off with rapid steps, her wild heart 
was apj)cased, and she endeavoured to <lrv iij) her 
tears, .\othing. however, could induce hiT-to go in¬ 
to tlie parlour, or put on the young lady's clothes. 
She' stood before the wide blazing peal and wood fire 
111 the kitchen—find her spirits became a little better, 
when .she had tohl lier tale in Gaelic to so iriany peo¬ 
ple Ixjlonging to her own condition, and who all 
crowded round her wdth .syinpatliizing hearts, and 
fixed faces, to hear every thing about poor old dying 
Lewis Cameron. 

Old Lewis w'as well known all round the broad base 
of Ben-Kevis. What his age was nobody precisely 
knew, but it was ascertained that he could not bo un¬ 
der ninety—and many maintained that he had ,out¬ 
lived an hundred years. He rccollecteil the famous 
old Lochicl of the first Rebellion—had fought in the 
strength and prime of manhood atCullodcn—and had 
charged the French on the Heights of Abraham. He 
had ever since that battle b(*en a pensioner ; and al¬ 
though he had many wounds to show both of bullets 

^ iS w 

and the bayonet, yet his iron frame had miraculously 

♦ • 

retained its strength, and Ids limbs much of their ac- 
tivitv till the very last. His hair was like .snow, but 
his face was ruddy still—and his large withered hand 
liad istill a grasp that could hold down the neck of the 
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in^ red deer to tlie ground. He liiidlivcil for thir¬ 
ty yeari> iii a Shoaling built by himself among a Mild 
hcfi|) of sheltei ing rocks, and for the laf.t five his little 
ttrplian grand-daughter, the only one of his blood alive, 
had been his eoinpaiiiun in Ins solitude. Old Lewis 
was tlie best angler in tin* flighlands, and he knew 
all the streams, ri\x*rs, and loclis. , Many thous<uid 
grouse had tumbled on the heatli beneath his unerr¬ 
ing aim ; and the roe was afiaid to show her face out 
of ii thicket. But the red deer was his delight—he 
had been Kee})cr to lawhicl once—and many a long 
day, iVom huiirise to sunset, had he stalked like a 
shadow over ranges of mountains till he found him¬ 
self at night far away from his Shoaling. He was a 
guide. to<», to botanists, mineralogists, painters, ports, 
and prosera. Philosophers, men of science, lovers of 
the muse, hunters of tlic plirturesquc, men eager af¬ 
ter parallel roads and vitrified forts, and town gentle¬ 
men sent from garrets to describe, for the delight and 
iiistructiou of their fellow citizens, the grand features of 
nature—all came right to old Lewis Cameron. Many 
a sweat did he give them, panting in pursuit of know- 
- ledge, o\ er the large loose stones, and the pointed 
crags, and up to the middle in heather beneatli the 
sultry sun, toiling up the perpendicular aides of hill 
and mountain. But, above all, he loved the young 
SassenacKi whjen, with their rifles, they followed w'itli 
him the red deer over the bent, and were happy if, at 
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iiiglittkll, one pair ul'anilers lay niotioiile»s on the hea¬ 
ther. 

Such was old Lewis Cameron, who ivas now 
thouftlit to be lying at the point of death. And 
Jl was not surprising that the shepherds now col¬ 
lected togctlicr during the .storm, and indeed every 
jierson in the house felt a deep interest in the old nian’.s 
fate. AyC;, his hour is come—Ins feet will never 
touch tlie living heather again," was the expression 
in wiiich they all joined. They did not fear to siieak 
openly before little Flora, vdio was now standing bts 
sido the fire, with her long yellow hair let loose, and 
streaming all wet over her shoulders—for the death 
of the oldest man in all the glens was an evt*nt to be 
looked for, and the child knew as well as tliey did 
that her grandfather's hour was come. Many and 
many a time did she go to the window to look if the 
priest was coming up the glen, and at last she began t<» 
fear tliat the rain and the wind, which was now begin¬ 
ning to rise, after tlie hush ol the thundery air, w'ould 
hinder him from coming at all, and that the old Man 
would die alone and unconfessed in his Hhealing. -*• No¬ 
body IS w'ith him—^poor old Man—never, never ma^ 
I see him alive again—but there is no need for me to 
wait here—I will run home—die waters cannot be 
much higher than when I came down the glen." 
Flora now wept in passion to return to the Shealiiig 
—and tying up tliat long wet yellow hair, was ready 
to i^tart out into the wild and raging weather. 
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It happened tliat the Minisler of the parish—young 
Mr (Jordon—was in the house, and one of the shep¬ 
herds went to call him out from the parlour, tlrat he 
might [)iTsuade Flora to be contented where she was, 
us cerlaiii death would he in her attempt to go up 
Glen-XeMs. He did all he could to soothe her agita¬ 
tion, but in vain—.and as the good priest, Mr Macdo¬ 
nald, did not ap[)ear, he began to think that old Lewis 
should not be left so long on his death-bed. He 

therefore addressed himself to two of the most active 

* 

shepherds, and asked if they had any objections to 
take Flora to the SJicahng. Tiiey immediately rose 
iif)—on with their plaids-—and took their staffs into 
tlieir hands; Flora's face smiled faintly through its 
tears ; and Mr Gordon mildly s.iid, Wliat is easy to 
you, shepherds, cannot be difficult to me—I will go 
with you." The young minister was a Flighlander 
born—had in his boyhood trod the mountains Of* Ha- 
dcnoch and Loeliaher—and there was not a shepherd 
or huntsman far or near tliat could leave him behind 
cither on level or height. So they all issued forth in¬ 
to the hurricane, and little Flora was as safe under 
j^eir care as if she had been sitting in the kirk. 

The party kept well up on tlie sides of tlie moun¬ 
tain, for the Nevis oversowed many ptaeta of the Glens, 
and the nameless torrents, that in dry weather exist 
not, w'erc tumbling down in reddened foam from every 
scaur. The river was often like a lake; and cliffs CQycr- 
ed with tall birches, or a few native pines, stood islanded 
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lirrn and there, perhjiy)a with a shrieking heron waiting 
on a high bough for tlie subsiding of the waters. 
JSow a shepherd, and now the minister, took Flora 
in his amis, as they breasted together the rushing 
streams—and the child felt, that had she been allow'ed 
to go by Jierseh^ the Nevis would have soon swept licr 
tlown ii\to the salt Linnhe Loch. In an hour all the 
wHd juirt of the journey was over ,—their feet were on 
a vast heathery bosom of a hill, dovsn which «inly 
sm;dl rills oozed out of gushing springs, and soon lost 
themselves again—iind after a few minutes easy walk- 
ing, during whicli Flora led the %vay, she turned 
about to the minister, and pointing w'ith her little 
hand, cried, " Yonder's the Shealing, Sir—iny grand¬ 
father, if alive, w'ill bless your tare at his bed-side." 

Mr (lordon kiujw all the country uell, and he had 
often before been at the head of Glen-Nevis. But he had 
never beheld it, till now, in all its glory. He stwd 
on a bend of the rii er, which was seen coming down 
from the cataract s(*veral miles distant among its mag¬ 
nificent cbffs and dark pine forests. That long and 
final reach of the glen gleamed and thundered'before 
him—a lurid light from the' yet agitated heavens fell 
licavily on the discoloured flood—the muiintains of 
heather that inclosed the glen were black as pitch in 
the gloom—but here and there a wet cliff shone forth 
to some passing gleam, as laright as a beacon. The 
mass of pines was ever and anon seen to stoop and 
heo^ve below the storm, while the spray of that catai> 
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aft went halt-way ii]) thi* woodfd flifis, anil jjavi' a 
slight tinge ol‘ beauty, witli its blue anti purple mist, to 
the grim and howling aohtude. High above all—and 
as it* standing almost in another world, was seen now 
tlu' very crest of* litMi-Nevis—^l'or although fast-rolling 
clouds, and mist, and sU'ani, girriled his enonnous 
sides, all vapours had leil Ins summit, and it shot up 
proudly and calmly into its jiurc region of settled 
sky. 

11 ut Mr Cfordtin hatl not come here to atlmire the 
grandeur of nature—it had struck his soul as he 

I 

looked and listened^but now he was standing at the 
door of the Shealing. Rocks lay all around it—l>ut 
it was on a small green plat of its own—anil over the 
door, which could not be entered even by little Flora 
without stoo}>ing, wau extended the immense antlers of 
an old deer, which Lewis had shot tw’enty yeiurs ago in 
the Forest of Locliiel, the largest ever seen before or 
since in all the Highlands. Flora came out, witli 
eager eyes and a suppressed voice, Come in, Sir— 
come m, Sir—my Father is olive, and is quite, quite 
sensible." 

The yotittff minister entered the Shealing—awhile the 
two shepnirds lay down on thoir plaids below some 
overhanging rocks„ where the ground was just as dry as 
the floor of a room. “ Welcome—.welcome, Sir—you 
are not just the one I have lieen hoping for,—but if 
he does not arrive till I am gone, 1 trust that, although 
w'e are of ditferent creeds, God will receive my poor 
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stnlul s«Hil out or your luiuds. V*ou are a good pious 
uunistor of Iun word—Mr dordon, 1 am a Catholic, 
and y(»o a IVotestmit—but through Him who died for 
us w'e surely may alike hope to bo saved. That was 
a sore {MUig, Sir—say a prayer—any a prayer." 

The old Man was hiretched, in his Highland garb, 
(he had never worn another,) on a decent cle.an bed, 
that smelt sw’eet and fresh t>f the heather. 11 is long 
silvery locks, of which it was thought he had for many 
ycjirs l)een not a little proiitl, and which had so often 
waved in the mountain winds, were, now lying still— 
the iixed and sunken hnik of approaching death was 
on a face, which, now’ that its animation was calmed, 
stxjnied old, old, indeiHl—but there was something 
maji’stic in his massy hulk, stretchetl out beneath an 
inoxoriibie power, in that Shealing little larger than a 
vaulted grave. He lay theiHS like an old ehieft<Tiii of 
the elder time—one of Ossian's heroes uiifortunate in 

V 

his later age—and dying ingloriously at last with a 
little w'eeping Malvina at his headier coucli. The 
open chimney, if so it might be called, black with 
smoke, let in a glimmer of the sky—a small torch 
made of the pine-wood was burning dose to the nearly 
extinguished peat embers, and its light had, no doubt, 
been useful when the shadow of the thunder-cloud 

darkened the little window, that consisted of a single 

# 

pane. But through that single pane the eye could dis¬ 
cern a sublime amphitheatre of woodland cliffs, and it 
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iilrnost Hcemed as if placi^d tlierc to corninand a view 
«>f tlu* Cataract. 

Mr Gordon prayed—wlnlc little Flora sat down on 
the foot of the bed, pale, but not weeping, for awe liad 
Ini,shed her^soul. Not a word was in liH ])rayer which 
might not have comforted any dy'ing Christian, of any 
civcd, in any part tif the cartli, God was taking back 
the life he liad given, and an miinortal soul w*asiibont 
to go to judgnicMiU The old man had made small 
sliow’ of religion—^liut he had never violated its ordi¬ 
nances—.and that he was a good Catijolic was acknow'- 
Icdgcd, otherwise lie would not have been so well be¬ 
loved and kindly treated by Mr Macdonald, a man ot‘ 
piety and virtue. Now and tlien a groan came from 
his ample chest, and a convulsion sliook all his frame 

—for there w’lis no general decay ot‘ nature—-some 

■ 

mortal m.-dady had attacked his heart. Hlcss you— 
bless you—my^ dear young boy," said tlio ancient 
white haired image—" this is a hard struggle—a can¬ 
non ball is more merciful.” Then Flora w’ept, and 
went up to his head, and wiped the big drops 
from his brow, and kissed him. “ This is my little 
Flora's kiss—1 am sure ; but my eyes are dim, and 1 
see tliee not. My bonny roc, thou must trot away 
down, w hen 1 mn dead^ to the low country^—down to 
some of my friends about the Fort,—this bit Shealing 
will be a wild den soon—and the raven will sit upon 
the deer’s horns when I am gone. My rifle keeps 
him on the cliff now—but Goil forgive me!—wb?»t 
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thoiigliU art* these* for a man—( mkI tori'llt* 

me r 

Old Lewis (’ameroii sat uj) on his heather-bed; 
and, looking about, saifl. “ 1 c*aiiiu)t last Iod" ; hut it 
comes in fits; no^v I have no pain. Was it not kind 
in tliat feoi'less creature to run down the f;leii in that 
ihiindcr-btorni ? I was swireely sensible wlien I 
knew, by the silenee of the Shealinp^, that she was 
t;one. In ii little, 1 sat up, us I am doing now', and 1 
saw her, through that bit window', far down the glen. 
1 knew God w’ould keep dowm the waters for her 
sjike—she WMs like a sea-mew in a storm !" Flora 
went out, and brouglit in the shepherds. They w'ere 
awe-struek on seeing the gigantic old man sitting up 
with Ills long wliite hair and gluisthke face—^Inil lie 
stretched out his hand to them—and they received his 
blessing. h'lora, give the minister .md tJu? lads 
some refreshment—eat and drink at my death—eat 
and drink at niy funeral. Aye—I am a penskmer of 
the King's—and 1 will leave cnougli to make Auhl 
Lewis Cfimeron's Funeral as cheerlul a ane as ever 
gathered together in a barn, and likewise leavo Flora, 
there, enough to make life blythe when she is a wo¬ 
man.’' Flora brought out the goat-milk cheese, the 
barley cakes, and the W'hisky jar; and, old I«cwis 
himself having blessed the meal, Mr Gordon, the shep¬ 
herds, and little Flora too, sat down and ate. 

Old Lewis hxiked at them with a smile. “ My eye¬ 
sight is come back to me.—1 see my Flora there as 
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bonny as ever.—Taste the wliihky, Mr Gordon-—it is 
sma’ still, atid >\ill do harm to no man. Mr Gordon, 
yon may wonder—no, ytni will not wonder, to liear .i 
dyiiitf man sjMiaking thus. But God has given me 
meat and drink for a hundred years, and that is tlio 
last meal I .diull ever bless. 1 look on you all as 
fellow^ C’hristians, now siipjiortcd by the sanie God 
that f(‘d me. liat—drink—and be merry.—This is 
the very day oi’ tlie month on which General WoUe 
w'as killed—a proper day for an old soldier to die. 
I think I see the General lying on the ground, for 
I wa.s near him ns an orderly serjeant. Several 
Indian warriors were by, with long black bair and 
outlandi.sh dresses, 1 saw Wolfe die—and just lie- 
fore h(7 died, our line gave a shout, that brought 
the file into hih dim eyes, for the French were flying 
before our ba 3 'ouets ; and Montcalm himself, though 
our General did not know that, was killeil, and Que¬ 
bec, nevt daj", was ours. I remember it ,*dl like yes¬ 
terday.” The old man's white face kindled, and he 
lifted up his long sinewy' arm as he s}K>ke, but it fell 
down upon the bed, for its strength was gone- But 
lie had a long interval of ease between the paroxysms, 
and his soul, kindling over the reodlections of his long 
life, was anxious to hold communion till the very last, 
wdth those whose fathers he had remembered chil¬ 
dren. His was a long look back through tlie noise 
and the silence of several generations. Great chan¬ 
ges, tliey say, are going on all over the wturld now'. 

to 
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I have i>cen some my sell* in inv clay—but ob my heart 
IS Hath to think on the chanties in the Highlands them- 
sel ves. Cilens that eoiild onee ha\ e wMit out a hundred 
bayonets, belong entirely now to some tat Lowland gra¬ 
zier. Confound sucli policy, says auld Lewis C'aitie- 
ron." With these words he fell back, and lay exhausU 
f*d on his heather-bed. ** Ilaniish Fraser, take the 
pi^H's, and gang out on the green, and play * Loehiela 
awa' to France.’ That tune miule many a hluidy iiand 
cm tliat day—tlie Highlanders were broken—when 
Donald Fraser, your grandfather, blew up * Loehiel's 
awn* ti> J*>ance.’—He wa.s sitting on the ground with 
a broken leg, and oeh but the Camerons W’erc rcxl wnd 
with shame and anger, and in a twinkling there was a 
cry that might have been heard I’rac them to llie top 
of Ben-Nc'vis, and five hundred bayonets were brought 
down to llie cliarge, till the JMounwers ei led out for 
quaiter. But we gi’eil them nane—for our souls were 
up, and we vrerc wet-shod in hluid. I was among 
the foremost wi’ my broad-sword, and cut them down 
on baitii skies o' me like windle-straes. A iiroad- 
swurd was ance a deadly weapon in these hands, but 
they are stiff now, and lying by my side just like the 
stone image o’ that man in Elgin church-yard on a 
Tomli-stane.” 

Hamish Fraser did as he was desired—and the wild 
sound of martial instrument filled the great Gicn 
from stream to sky, and the echoes rolled round 
an^l round the mountain-tops, as if the bands of fifty 
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regiments were pl/iying ;i j>reliitle to Iwttle. “ Wed 
blawn and wtcl fingered baith," quuth old Lewis*, 
“ the chiel plays just like hi» grandlather.'* 

The music ceased, and Hamish rrascr, on coming 
back into the Shcaling, said, “ I set two men on horse- 
l»ic‘k coming uj) tJie glen—one is on a white Iiorse." 
“ Aye—blessed be (lod that is the good priest^—now 
will I die in peace. My last earthly thoughts are gone 
by—he will show me the Salvation of Christ—tlic 
road that leadeth to Eternal lafe. My dear son— 
good Mr Gordon—I felt happy in your prayers and 
exhortation.s. Jlut the luiiiister of my own holy reli¬ 
gion js at liand—and it is pleiisfuit to die in the faith 
oi‘ one’s fordathers. W'lien he comes—you will leave 
us by ourselves—even niy' little Flora will go witli 
you into the air for a little. Tlie ram—is it not over 
and gone } And 1 hear no wind—only the voice of 
streiuns." 

The sound of horses’ feet was now bn the turf be¬ 
fore the door of the Sliealing—and Mr Macdonald came 
in w'lth a friend. The dying man looked towards his 
Priest \vith a happy countenance, and blessed him in 
the name of God—of Christ—and of his blessed Mo¬ 
ther the uiidefiled Virgin. He then uttered a few in¬ 
distinct w'ords addressed to the person who accom¬ 
panied him—and there was silence in the Shealing. 

'' I was from home w'hcn the messengeib.ame to my 
house—but he found me at the house of Mr Christie 
the Clergyman of the English Church at Fort-Wil- 
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linn, and he would not suffer me to come up the glen 
alone—so you now see him along with me, Lewis.*' 
The dying man said, ** This indeed is Christian Cha»* 
fity. Here, in a lonely Shealing, by the death-bed of 
a poor old man, are standing three Ministers of God- 
each of a different persuasion—a Catholic—an Episco¬ 
pal—and a Presbyter.—All of you have beeb kind to 
me‘for several years—and now you arc all anxious fur 
the salvation of my soul. God has indeed been mer¬ 
ciful to me a sinner.” 

The Catholic Priest was himself an old man—al¬ 
though thirty years younger than poor Lewis Came¬ 
ron—and he was the faithful Shepherd of a small 
flock. He was revered by all who knew him for the 
apostolical fervour of his faith, the simpheity of his 
manners, and the blamclessness of his life. A humble 
man among the humble, and poor in spirit iii the huts 
of the poor. But be hud one cliaracter in the High¬ 
land glens, where he was known only as the teacher and 
comforter of the souU of his little flock—^ind another 
in the wide world, where his name was nut undistin- 
giiishetl among those of men gifted with talent ai^ rich 
in erudition. He had passed hi.s youth in foreign coun¬ 
tries—but had returned to the nei^bourluxxl of his 
birth-place as his life was drawing towards a dose, and 
for several years had resided in that wild region, esteem¬ 
ing his lot, w.^ough humble, yet high, if through him 
a few ^nners were made re{)entant, and resignation 
broffght by his voice to the dying bed. 

D b 
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With this good man had come to the lonely Shcsiling 
Mr Christie^ the Episcopalian Clergyman, who liad re¬ 
ceived his education in an English University, ant) 
brought to the discharge of his duties in this w'lld re¬ 
gion a mind cultivated by classical learning, and rich 
in the literature and philosophy of Greece and Rome. 
I'owards liitn, a very young person, the heart of the 
old Prie'^t had warmed on their wry fir«.t meeting; 
and they really loved each other quite like father and 
son, 'I'he character of Mr Gordon, although unlike 
theirs in almost all respects, was yet not uncongenial. 
His strong native sense, his generous feelings, his ar¬ 
dent zeal, were all estimated by them as they deserv¬ 
ed ; and while he willingly bowed to their ^superior 
talents and acquirements, he maintained an equality 
with them both, in that devotion to his sacred duties, 
and Christian care of the souls of his flock, without 
which a minister can neither be respectable nor happy. 
In knowledge of the character, customs, modes of 
thinking anil feeling, and the manners of tlie people, 
he WHS greatly superior to both his friends; and his 
advice, altliough always given with diffidence, and 
never but when asked, was most useful to them in 
the spiritual guidance of their own Hock. 

This friendly and truly Cliristian intercourse hrv- 
ing subsisted for several years between these three mi¬ 
nisters of religion, tlie blessed effects of^^.vere visible, 
and w ere'deeply and widely felt in the hearts of the 
inhabitants of this district. All causes of jealhusy, 
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dislike, and disunion, seemed to vanish into air, be¬ 
tween people of tJiese diiTercnt persuasions, when tliey 
'saw the .true regard which they whom they most ho¬ 
noured and revered thus cherislied for one another; 
and when the ordinary untliinking prejudices were 
laid aside, from which springs so much enibittf:riiicnt 
of the very blood, an appeal was then made, and 
seldom in vain, to deeper feelings in the heart, and 
nobler principles in the understanding, which other¬ 
wise would have remained inoperative. Thus the 
dwellers in the glens and on the mountains, without 
ceasing to love and delight in their own mode of wor¬ 
ship, and without losing a single hallowed aHSociatioii 
tliat clung to the person of the Minister of God, to 
tile walls of the house in which he was worshipped, to 
the w'ordb in which the creature humbly addressed the 
C reator, or to the ground in which they w ere all finally 
to be laid at rest, yet all lived and died in mutual tolera¬ 
tion and peace. Nor could there be a more alTecting 
example of this than what w'as now seen even in the 
low and lonely Shealing of poor old Lewis Cameron. 
Hus breath had but a few gasps more to make—but 
Ills Shealing was blessed by the presence of those men 
whose religion, different as it was m many outward 
things, and often made to be so fatally difjTerent in es¬ 
sentials too, was now one and the ffffiTi^j|j^hry stood 
beside ,-4th-bed, witli a thousan^Jx^rrents sound- 

■w' 


ing through the evening air, and overshadowed in their 
devmon by the gloom of that stupendous Mountain. 
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All but tiu’ ^rey-haiml I’riest now left the Slu'aU 
iiijp, and .sat dow’ii to^^otluT in a Iwautirul circlet of 
green, ineloaetl with .small rocks most richly oniaiuent- 
ed by nature, even in tliis sionny chine, with many a 
graceful plant and blooming flower, to which the art 
of old and his Flora had added blossoms fnmi 

the calmer gardens at the Fort. Tlicse and the 1 lea¬ 
ther jK'rfiiined the lur—for tin liim, tluaigh dcnse-;ind 
strong, had not shattered a single .spr.iy, and every 
leaf and every bloom lifted ilsi’il'cheerfully np begem¬ 
med with large quivering dhunond dro])S. There sat 
the sih'iil ])arty—while deatli w'as dealing with old 
Ia'W'is, and the man of Clod giving comfort to liis pe¬ 
nitent 8]Jirit. 'I'bey W'ere waiting the event In jie.ici* 
—and even little I'lora, elevated by the pre-^enee of 
tlicse holy men, whose ofliee seemed now' so es[)eci.i]l 3 
sacred, and cliecred by their fatherly kindness to her¬ 
self, sat in the middle jof the group, and sciu-eely shed 
n tear. 

In a little w'hile, Mr Macdonald came out from the 
iShealing, and beckoned on one of tliem to approacli. 
They did so, one after tiie other, and thus singly tiKik 
their last iiircwell of the ancient man. His agonies 
and strong convulsions ivere all over—he was now 
blind—but he seemed to heai* their voices still, and to 
bttiquite Little Flora was the last to go in— 

and she staid Uie longest. She came ot!^«^obblng, as 
if her heart would break, for she had kissed cold 
lips, from which there was no breath, and his ej^lid" 
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t).at foil not down over the dim orbs. 1 Ic is dead—ho 
is dead !” said the child ; and slie went and sat dow n, 
^wilh her lace hidden by her hands, on a '%tone at some 
distance from the rest, a little birch tree hangin'r its 
limber ,sj)r<i\vS over her head, and as the breeze touch¬ 
ed them, letting doivn its clear (lew-(lr<»ps on lier yol- 
low hair. As she sat there, a few' goals, for it was 
now the hour of cv(‘mng wdicn they came to he milk¬ 
ed fiom the high t-liflV ])astiircs, gatheici! round Iut , 
and her pet lamb, wbith liad been frisking unheeded 
among the heather, after the hush of the storm, went 
bleating ujt to the sobbing Sliejiherdcss, and laul its 
bead on her knees. 

The e\einng had >uiik down upon the glen, but the 
tempest wa^ over, and though the torrents liad not 30 ! 
begun to ■'ubaiide, there was now a strong party, and 
no danger in their all journeying homewards together, 
C)nc large .star arose m heaven—and a wide wdiite 
glimmer over a breaking mass of clouds told that the 
moon was struggling tlirough, and in another hour, if 
the upper current of air flowed on, wouhl he appar¬ 
ent. No persuasion ctudd induce little Flora to leave 
the Shealing—and Ilaniish Fraser was left to sit with 
her all night beside the deafh So the company dt-parl- 
tnl—and as they descended into the great fden, they 
heard the wi^ld wail of the Pipe, mixing witli the 
sound of^e streams and the moaning of cliffs and ca- 
vern^r It w'as Hamish Fraser pouring out a Lament on 
tiic green before the Shealing—a mournful but mar- 



tial tunc Avhich the old soldier had loved, and which, 
if there were any suj)erstitiou^> thoiiglits in the soul of 
him who was placing, might be supposed to soothe 
the spirit yet lingering in the dark hollow of his na¬ 
tive Mountains, 
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In a beautiful Town in the south of ScuOutuh dis¬ 
tinguished by the noble river that sweeps by its gar¬ 
dens, it«» majestic bridge, its old crumbling tower, and 
a Grandee's princely domains that stretch with tlnur 
single gigantic trees, and many spaeioua groves, all 
around the clustered liabitations, resided, iur one-half 
year, an T/ngliah Ofllcer of Cavalry and a young and 
lovely woman, who wasi—-not his wife. He was the 
youngest son of a noble family, and, with some of the 
\ iees, possessed many of the virtues of his profession. 
I'hat he was a man of weak principles, he showed by 
having attached to him, by the tendercst ties, one who, 
till she had known him, had been innocent, Wppy, 
and respected; that he was not a man of bad ])rin- 
ciples, he showed by an attention to her as gentle, 
rehned, and constant as ever husband paid to wife. 
He loved her .truly and well. She was his mistress 
1^—despised—looked on 'with curious and 
eyes-—unspoken to but by his voice, solitary 
indeed when he was absent, and revived by his pre- 
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snice into a troubled and miflcrable deli/^ht, that even 
more than her lonely agonies told her that she was for 
ever and irretrievably lost. She was liih mistress— 
that was known to the grave who condemned^ to. the 
gay who connived, and to the tender-hearted who 
pitied themi both, her and her seducer; but though she 
knew that such wa> her odious name, yet when no 
eyes were upon her but those ol’ Marmaduke Stanley, 
she ibrgot or caret! not for all that humiliation, and 
conscious of her own affection, fidelity, and, but fiir 
liira, innocence too, she sometimes even admuted into 
her heart a throb of joy and of prule in tlic endear¬ 
ments and attachment of him whom all admired and tso 
many had loved. To be respectable again w'asimjios- 
sible—but to be true to the death unto her seducer, if 
not her duty, was now her despair—and while siic 
prayed to Gml for forgiveness,- she also prayed that, 
when she died, her head might be lying on Ins guilty 
but affectionate bosom. To ily from him, e\ cii if it w'ere 
to become a beggar on the high-way, or a gleaner in 
the field, often did her conscience tell her ; but Uiough 
conscience spoke so, how could it act, when envelop¬ 
ed and fettered in a tliousand intertwisted folds of af¬ 
fections and passions, one and all of them as strong as 
liliic very spirit of life ? 

Helen 'Ejtc prayed that she might die: and her 
prayer was granted. He w'ho should have bceii^her hus- 
liaiid, had been ordered suddenly away to Aroeri.^V.— 
and Helen was left behind, (not altogether friendless,) 
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as her health was delicate, and she was about to become 
a mother. They parted witli many tears—as litisbaiid 
and wife would have parted—but dearly as ^lu■ loved 
her Marmaduke, she hoped that he ml^ht never see her 
inor**, and in a few years forpjet that such a cTcature had 
ever been. She blessed him before he wettt aw* ^ 
upon her knees, in a fit of love, grief, fear, rmorfiefflSi^^ 
c'ontrition ; and as she beheld him wave his 
phiraes towards lier from a distance, an<l then. 

])ear among the trees, slie said, Now I a|{t^3>ij|^iSPic 
for repentance, with my God 1” 

This unfortunate young creature gave birth to a 
child ; and after enjoying the deep tlelight of its mur¬ 
muring lips for n few days, during which the desire 
of life revived within her, she expired with it asleeji 
in her bosom. Small, indeed, was tlie funeral of the 
English oflicer’s fiiir English mistress- But she was 
decently and quietly laid in her grave : for, despised 
as she had been when living, she w'as only pitied 
now, and no one chose to think but of her youth, 
her beauty, bet* pale and mclanclioly face, her humble 
mien, and acta of kindness and charity to the poor, 
wdiom she treated always as her superiors—for the}, 
though in want, rpight be innocent, and she had gone* 
far astray. WTicre, too, thought many, who saw the 
funeral by, where are her relations at this mo¬ 
ment doubt, 90 pretty and elegant a being must 

^hV^^ad many who once loved and were proud <if her 
—but such thoughts past by witlt the bier,—she was 
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buried, and a plain stone laid over her, accordin/^ to 
her own desire: ” Here lies Helen Eyre, an Or- 
eiiAN, Aged Twenty-two Years.” 

Tliere was one true Christian who had neither been 
afraid n<ir ashamed to vihit Helen Eyre during tlie 
few last weeks of her life, ulien it seemed almost cer- 
Uiiii that lifiiMvas near its close. This w^as Mrs Mont- 

4 » 

gomery, the wddow of a country gentleman of good 
family, who had for some years resided in tlie town. 
This excellent woman knew' Marmaduke Stanley, and 
was not a stranger to the circumstances of this unfor¬ 
tunate and guilty connection. On his departure .slie 
had ])romised to take care that Helen Eyre should be 
l<H>ked after in her illness,—and, when the hand of 
death lay upon the poor friendless Orplian, she tvas 
frequently w'ith her at her bedside, admini.stering 
coinft)rt and cimsolation. Such kindness from such a 
person, at such a time, supported the soul of the dying 
mother w hen it wa.s most disconsolate; it quieted all the 
natural fears of dissolution ; and when she, whose own 
life had been a mcxlel of all that W'as good and beauti¬ 
ful and lofty in the female character, bent down over 
the penitent sinner and kissed her fair young brow', 
now cold and clammy in the death-throes, that 
('hristian kiss seemed to assure her that she might be 
forgiven ; and, if God, as W'e believe, beholds the 
creatures he has made, it was registered in HeaWn. 

Mrs Montgomery took the infant into her 
house—and had wnritten, to inform its father of w’hat 
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had hfippened, when she read in a newspaper that^ in a 
skirtnishj Major Mannaduke Stanlev inid been killed. 
Slie then opened a letter he had left with her on liis 
departure—and found that he hiid bequeathed his sniall 
fortune of four thousand pounds to Mrs Montgomery, 
that she might settle it properly on the niotlier ol’ his 
(liild if slie survived, if not, ujmn the iufiint. 

'f'he infiuit tlrphan w'lis christened Helen Eyre, 
.liter its mother, whom, frail a.s she had been, tliere 
was no need that her child, at least, should ever dis¬ 
own. No one wished to have the baby that now be¬ 
longed to none. And this excellent lady, from no 
whim, no caprice, no enthusiasm, but touched at the 
lieart w'ith its utter and forlorn bclplessncs.s, by .sorrow 
for Its poor mpther’s transgression and early late, and 
by something of a maternal affection for its dead fa¬ 
ther, resolved to adopt Helen Kyre as her own child, 
and to educate her in a woman’s accomplishments, 
and a (’hristian's faith. iSume .stniled-—some disdain¬ 
ed—and a few even blamed—the kindness that could 
rescue an orphan from an orphan’s fat<*. Many, Uki, 
wondered, they knew not why, when it was known 
tliat Major Stanley had lel\ all his fortune to Mrs 
Montgomery for behoof of the child. But in a few 
months it was felt by every one, whatever they miglit 
choose to acknowledge, that the brave i>oldier had had 
a gooil l^art, and that he had committed the interests 
of hl/brphan, even before she was boni, to one whose 
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character was summed up in tliat one word—a Christ¬ 
ian. 

It often seems as ii'those children who have 
to love them in the world grow up the most m orthy 
of love. Here w.'ts an Orphan—born in sm, in shame, 
and ill sorrow—and now left alone on the eartJi—who 
grew up beautiful to all eyes, and capti\ating to all 
hearts. Before five summers had shone upon her 
blue eyes, tlie child was noticeable among all other 
children. Her iniither had been lovely, aii<! there 
was a time, lofi, it was said, w’hen her present e had 
been W'eleoiiie in tlie halls even of the noble, who had 
V isiledher jiarents in tlieir plcjisantdwcllingbeside then- 
own Church. Her father, however deficient in more 
solid worth, had been tlic ornament of jiolished life ; 
and it seemed as if n.itnrc preserved in this small and 
beautiful and graceful image- the united attractions of 
bt»th the unfortunate dead. The very loneliness of the 
sw'cet eliild, without a natural home in the w-orld, 
could not but interest evt^ry good heart; but her ex¬ 
ceeding beauty made an impression almost like that 
of love even upon the heartless—and '' English 
Vleleu"—so she was fiuniliarly called, to diatmguish 
her from another chdd of the same C’hristian nanle at 
school, was a favourite with all. Besides, she W’as 
tlie adojitcd daughter of Mrs Montgomery, and that 
added a chann even to her beauty, her sw-eetik^, and 
her iiiiiucencc. 'V 

The heart of Helen Eyre expanded, month after 
. \\ 
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montli, ill tlie joy of its innocence, and felt tlio holy 
voice of nature whispering to it new feelings of love 
and affection. 'J'he children witli whom she played had 
lathers and motliers, brothers and sisters, and many 
other friends. She had none* She loved t!ir Lady 
who was so good to her, and by wliosi* bed she slept 
at night on her own .small couch. Hut s'lie knew that 
It was not her mother with whom she lived. She had 
heei\ told that both father and mother were (U'ad; 
and sometimes the sweet cliild w'ept Ibr those she had 
never seen, and of wiiom she knew nothing but tliat 
they Iiad b<»th been buried long ago. Sometliiiig sad 
and iiK'lanclioly, therefore, mixed itself witli youth'.s 
native gladness, and a corresponding cxpres.sion set¬ 
tled Itself about her eyes, and oflen smoothed the 
dinijilcs on lier smiling eheck.s. “ Lnglish Helen’s’' 
own heart told her what she had often heard her 
cluldish companions say, that she wa.s an orphan j 
blit she knew that though that was Hoinething mourn¬ 
ful, It could not be wiekeil, and that, thcrehirc, [leojile 
would pity lier more—not love her U'ss—^la-eause her 
father had been killed in tlie w'urs, ami Iicr inotlier 
had died ?«oon after she was Iwrn of a broken heart. 

One day lielcn Kyre had wandered with some ol' 
lier coinpaiiiuns into the thurch-yord, near the OM 
Tow er, and, attracted by the murmuring blossoms of a 
shady hprse-cliesnut tree, that hung its branches over 
sevcrfi tombs and grave-stones, in a comer near tlic 
Hrfvsfr side, blie tripped into the shade, and letting fall 
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iier eyPH upon a gvvy slab, she read tliere her own 
name, the inscription on her motlier's grave. She 
went home drowned in tears^ and asked her guardiuii^ 
ir that was not the stone under which her mother 
wa?* buried. Tilt* good old Lady went wdth her to 
the t'horch-yard, and they sat down togetlier upon 
tiiat stone. Helen w'as now ten years old; and per- 
iiaps had heard, although she scarcely knew that sh** 
had, some dim intimations in the language of her piay- 
iellowb, which they tlicnisclves liad not understood, 
that she was “ a natural child." Mrs Montgomery 
spoke to iier about her parents ; and while the sweet 
chilli kejit her weeping eyes fixed upon her face, us 
slie spoke in a bewildered and perplexing grief^ she 
eaine to know at last that her mother liad been guilty 
of a great sin, but had been forgiv'cn by God, and had 
ilied hajipy. 'Phe child was told, too, although that 
she could scarcely believe, that some might love her¬ 
self less for that reason ; but that tlie truly good 
would love her the more, if she continued to be wliat 
slie now w'.is, innocent, sweet temperetl, and obe¬ 
dient to God's holy law s, Your motlier, Helen, 
was a kind, gentle, and religious being; and you must 
always tlniik so, when you weep for her, licre beside 
her grai'e, or elsewhere. When you are older, I will 
tell you more about her, and about your birth. But 
uiv beloved, ray good, and my beautiful child, for 
I do not fear to call thee so, even to thy swcerface— 
be not asiumied—liold u}) your head, Helen, anibiig 
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your companions^ and hands, as lon^jj as I live, 
will dress lor thee tliat guileless bosom, and tend the 
Howing of that glossy hair. 1 am your mother now, 
Helen, arc you not willing to be my child ?” U'he or¬ 
phan could make no reply, for her little heart was full, 
almost to breaking—and she could only Kiss the hand 
that took ficrs gently into it, and batlu. it with happy 
.and alfeetionale tears. 'J'hey left the ehureli-yard ; 
and before they reached the sweet cottfige on the 
river’s side, Helen was gazing with delight on the 
c{ncen butterflies, as they fora moment expaiulcd tlu'ir 
rich, brown, mottled, and scarlet wings on the y<*Iluw' 
lustre of tile laburnums, :u)d then glanced, careering 
away over the fruit tieea into other gardens, or up 
nUo the sunshine of the open day. 

In Scotland there jircvails, it is believed, a strong 
feeling of an indefinite kind towards those wht>.sc birth 
has been such as that of poor Helen Eyre. 'J'his feel¬ 
ing is different in different minds j but, porhaps, in 
very few', such .is seems reconciliable with a true 
(’hristian spirit. Scorn and aversion fowardn iJie inno¬ 
cent, how ever modified, or restrained by better fe<*l- 
ingb, is not surely, in any circumstances, a temper of 
mind any w here expressly recommendetl, or indireelly 
instilled by any passages in the "New Testaiiieiit; and 
with reverence be it spoken, if we could imagine our¬ 
selves listening to the Living C!hrist, we Khould not ex¬ 
pert tc fiear from hi>» bps lessons of contumely, or hard- 
ted ness to piwr, siiuple, innocent, orphan children. 
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The morality of society is not to be protected by tlie en¬ 
couragement of any feelings which Christianity con- 
lienina ; and as such is the constitution of this world, 
that the innocent often suilbr for the guilty, that 
is an awful consideration to deter from vice, but sure¬ 
ly it is no reason for adding to the inisfortuncs ot‘ 
virtue. In coarse and vulgar minds this feeling to¬ 
wards illegitimate children is a loathing re[)ugnance, 
and a bitter and angry scorn. And tlie name by wliicli 
they call them is one that comes from their moutlis 
steeped in inhuman pride, as if tlicrc were in it an odi¬ 
ous containination. Alas ! who mrethey tliat thus turn 
iiway with loathing from beings formed by God in his 
own image Are they all pure—and innocent—^and 
aloof from transgression ? Or may not in such cases the 
scorn of the despicable, the mean, tlie cruel, the ig¬ 
norant, and the licentious, fall upon the head of the 
generous, the just, tlie pure, the intelligent, the re¬ 
fined and the pious ? It is often so. Now, society has 
its own laws, and they are often stern enough; but 
let them never, with the good, prevail against the laws 
ol’ nature; and let every mind that entertains the feel¬ 
ing now alluded to, be cautious, in justice to itself and 
to a fellow creature, and in due reverence of a common 
Creator, to separate ftcim it all undeserved virulence, 
all 11. iliristiaii contumely—all unbrotherly or unsister- 
ly hatred, and then they will know to hoty little it 
amounts, and how cnsily it must be forgotten in the 
contemplation of exLx:llence and then, too, will tht^ 
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leol a far dcpjMir compaKflion l(»r them in whose minds 
til at other rooted passion ot* contempt so rankly grows. 
'I'liere were many who wondered tliat Mrs Montgome¬ 
ry ecnilcl have adopted such on Orphan. And with that 
coarse wo»uler they turned away &om that iioblct high¬ 
born, high-bred, ami, what was far better, tender¬ 
hearted, compa-ssionate, and pious lady, and from the 
beautiful creature at her side rejoicing in protected in¬ 
nocence and awakened intelligence, beneath the light 
of her gracious airection. 

As Helen Eyre grew out of her sweet girlhood in¬ 
to tlic’ ripening beauty of her virgin prime, this feel¬ 
ing regarding her became somewhat stronger. For 
now there was tllc jealoii'xy—tlie envy—and tJic spite 
of little minds, painfully conscious of their inferiority, 
and iii)])atient of total eclipse. They liad tiie tone of 
the world's most worldly heart on their siile ; and it 
was easy, pleasant, safe, and satisfactory, to hang a 
cloud over her by one single word that could*not he 
gainsayed, when it wa-s felt that in itself the dow'er 
was fragrant and most beautiful. Campbell has, in 
the simple words of genius, spoken of the magic 
of a name”—so likewise is there a blight in a name— 
a blight which may not fall on its object, but which 
can wither up the best feelings of our nature which 
tlie sight of that object w'as formed to cherish and ex¬ 
pand. Helen by degrees instructed her heart in this 
knowledge, wdiich from nature alone she never could 
h^e liad-—her guardian had told her the story of her 
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birth—she read in books of persons situated as slie was 
•—and although sometimes her heart rebelled at what 
could not but appear to her most impious injustice^ and 
although even sometimes she felt a sort of angry and 
obstinate pride which she knew was wrong—yet ‘su^h 
was the felicity of her nature^ that the knowdedge 
wrought no disturbance in her character; and she 
was now in her undisputed beauty, her acknowledged 
accomplishments, and her conscious innocence, humble 
but happy, sedate but jiot depressed, not ti>o ready 
cdther with her smiles or tears, but prodigal of both 
when nature knocked at her heart, and asked admi»Mon 
there for grief or for joy. 

Helen Eyre was no object of pity; for lier bark 
bad been drawn up into a quiet haven, and moored 
to a green shore overspread with flowers. Yet still 
she was an Orplian, and the world wore a different 
a.speet to her eyes from that winch it presented to 
other young persons, with troops of friendb and rela¬ 
tions, bound to them by hereditary connections, or 
by the ties o£ blood. They had ilaily presented to 
them food for all the,affections of the heart; their 
feelings had not eitlier to sleep or else to be seli-stirrcd, 
for a thousand pleasant occurrences were constantly 
touching them with almost unconscious delight. Life 
to them offered a succession of pleasures ready made 
to their hands, and tliey had but to bring hearts cap¬ 
able of enjoyment. Little demand is made on such 
us those, so long as health continues, and tlieir woriuly 
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afTairs arc* prosperous, to look often, or deeply, or 
steadily, into their own souls. But with this ()q>han 
the case was very different. She was often left uhme 
to commune with her own heart; and unless thoughts, 
jfiul feelings, and fancies rose up there, she must have 
been desolate. Her friends were often, not living 
beings of the same age, and with the same pursuits as 
herself, for of them she came at last to have but few, 
but tliey were still, calm, silent, pure, and holy 

t 

thoughts that passed in trains before her, wh(*n the 
Orphan w'as sitting in her solitude, with no one near to 
clu‘cr her, or to disturb. When slic read in the his¬ 
tory of real life, or in the fictions of pcK^try, of charac¬ 
ters who acted their ])art‘' w'cll, and walked in the liglit 
of n.'iture heautifiil and blest, or tried and triumphant 
in the fires (if .'dlliction, these ^he made the friends of 
Iier heart, and w ith these she would hold silent com- 

niuinoii all the dav long. No eyes seemed averted 

* 

from her, no faces frowned, nor did any harsh voiec.s 
rise up ;unong tlie dead. All the good over whom 
tlic grave had closed were felt to he her friends ; into 
that purified world no unkind feelings could intrude, 
and the Orjihan felt no bar to intervene between her 
1 legating heart, and thm^e who were the objects of Iut 
profound and devout affection. From the slights, or 
the taunts, or the coldness of living acquaintaniv.s, 
Helen T']\Te could alw'ay's turn to these sacred inti- 
maeics and friendsln'ps, unbroken and unimpaired ; 
die could bring a tender light from the world of me- 
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mory to soften clown the riiggeclnciss or the asperities 
of prenent existence; and tluis while she was in one 
sense an Orphan, almost alone in life, in another s!ie 
WHS the cliild of a family noble, rich, powerful, great, 
and gocxi. 

Oi‘ sueli a happy nature, and trained by the wisdom 
of her youthful innocence tu such luibits of emotion 
and thought, Helen Eyre felt—but not keenly—the 
gradual falling oil*and decay of almost nil her scliool- 
friendsliips. Some of her companions left that jiarl 
of* the country altogether, and she hc*iird of them no 
more—some went home in the neighbourhood, aiul m 
a short time recognized lier wlien they ehaneed to 
meet by a civil smile, question, curtesy, or shake of the 
hand, and no more—some seemed to forget her alto¬ 
gether, or to be afraid to rememlicr lier—and some 
treated her W'ith a condescending, and patronizing, 
and ustenUitious kindneas, 'which she easily understood 
to be a mixture of fear, shame, and pride. Such things 
as tliese Helen generally felt to be trifles; nor did 
they permanently affect her pea(%. Ilut sonietiinc.", 
when lier Iicart, like that of others, desired a homel}, 
a human, and a lowly happiness, and 'was 'uilUiig to 
unite Itself in that happiness with one and all of its 
youthful friends, 'whoever they might be, poor Helen 
could not but feel the cruelty and injustice of such 
alienation, and perhaps may have wept unseen, to 
think tliat she was not allowetl to share the adection 
e^ eii of the vulgar, tlie ignorant, and the mean. Many 
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who at school^ belbru they had learned tlu leshuns of 
the world, truly and conscientiously loved her, and 
W'ere gi*ateful to English Helen" for the assistance 
she lent them in their various tasks, and lor her sweet 
^'^and i)l)liginjr disposition in uJl things, began now to 
keep down tlieir natural emotions towards lier, and to 
gi\e w'ay to the conunon sentiment. 'Jawdry Misses, 

m 

destitute of all accomplishments, and ignorant of all 
knowledge needful or graceful to woman’s soul, were 
ashamed to be thought friends of Helen Eyre, and 
tliouglit it nec'essary tfi explain, tlsat she was only an 
.iiquaintance when they were at the Olivers' Hoard- 
iiig-«>chool, adding, that she was to be jiitied, for that 
although, like all persons in her situation, she was ex- 
t'cssively jiroud, yet she was certainl)^ very clever, and 
did nol want heart. 

No doubt. It would have been nothing veiy rcnuirk- 
alilf, had Helen Eyre, under such circumstances, be¬ 
come w'hat such CM’ellent judges esteemed her to be, 
irritable, unannable, and proud. This treatment nnghl 
ha\e soured her disposition, and armed her against an 
unjust and cruel world. Some struggles' she may 
have had against such feelings, for she was not with¬ 
out her frailties and imperlectiojfis; her clieek may 
have flushed, and her heart b^t witli indignation, 
M'hen insulted by overw'ecning civility, or spiteful 
scorn. 'J'hough she felt pride to lieil vict*, so was 
meanness; and Orphan as she was, and illegitimate 
too, conscious innocence and virtue, good-will to Jut 
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tcUow-croalures, anti piety to her C'rcatt>rj gave her 
rights and privUtjges 'whicii were entitled to resj)eet, 
and whichj without blaiiie^ she might vindicate^ wlien 
sligJited, insulted, or abused. ThereforCj tliotigh hum¬ 
ble, she was not abastid, and a mild pensive digmty 
overspread all her demeanour which abashed the mean, 
and won tlie comniondiition of all whose souls posse:,^*- 

ed a single spark of native nobility. Indeed, m Jier 

\ 

presence it was no easy matter to maintain or pul into 
practice those uiicbristiun principles which, when ^.Jie 
was absent, burst forth in all their abject and slavi-^h 
violence. 

Her guardian, protector, and mother, Mr^ Montgo¬ 
mery, was a wiaiian who did not pretend to be alto- 
getlicr free from those prejudices, or lechngs—whicli 
she knew W'cre too often carried to a wicked and .sinful 
tlcgrc*c. But having had Helen put into her arms 
when an influit, out of the yet warm bosom of' her 
dead motlicr, she had then felt but as a human being 
and a Christian towards a helpless child. Aflection 
kept pace with Helen's growth, beauty, virtues, and 
aci'ompbslrmcnts; and not the slightest shade of tins 
feeling now overcast her love. It had long been ex¬ 
tinguished by tile power of innocence and joy; and 
the knowledge of the strength of sucli prejudices in 
the minds of others had now only the effect of in¬ 
creasing her fride in her deal* Orphan, and of adding 
a holier tenderness to her protecting love. “ Shall she 
be dcspisetl whom evxry morning and eiery night f 
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see oil her knees before her God—she whom that 
(jiod has created so (i^ood and so beautiful—and who 
would die for the sake of my old grey hairs !*’ There 
^as no occasion to conceal one thought from Helen 
Eyre—she knew her situation now perfectly and wise- 
Jy^bhe acknowledged that her parents’ sins were 
a misfortune lu her—slie was willing to btiar the bur¬ 
den of dieir errors—to suffer what must be suffered— 
;md to enjoy meekly^ humbly^ and gratdfully, wliat 
might be enjoyed. Were all the world to despise licr 
—such was her gratitude and^^ection to her inutherj 
tliat in that alone she could be satisfied—to live for 
her—to tend her declining age—and if surviving her, 
to tledjcaie the holiest tlioughts of her retired life to 
her memory. 

Hut ilierc was one w hom Helen Eyre could call her 
frietuh one as youngs as innocent^ almost as beautiful as 
herselfj and that was Constance Beaumont. Constance 
was the daughter of an old, indeed a noble tamily, and 
her mother, although justly proud of her rank in so¬ 
ciety, had not discountenanced her cliildish fnendship 
with Helen, who lived under the roof of one of her 
own most respected friends. Still, tills was a friendship 
which she had wished in her heart might insensibly 
fade away as her daughter advanced in life; fur al¬ 
though her nature was above all miserable scorn to- 
w'ards a young creature so worthy of all love, yet she 
properly wished tliat the heart of her only daughter 
should be among her own kin, and that its deepest and 
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tendcreat syrapathieis should not be drawn fiway from 
the bosom of her own family. She had cheerfully allow¬ 
ed Consfcince to brinjif Helen to tlie Hirst <lurin^ the va¬ 
cations, and she could not but love the sweet Orphay. 
She saw that her daughter could never learn anything 
bad, or mean, or vulgar, from such a compriinon, but, 
on the contrary, could ncH fail to have every virtue 
expanded, and every accomplishment heightened, liy 
(‘ommunication with one to whom nature had been so 
lavish in her endowments. Mrs Beaumont had too 
inueh good feeling, andj^oo much good sen.se, to ‘•wk 
to break oft' such a friendship in their riper years ; but 
it could scarcely be called blaineablc if she wished and 
ho]>pd in her heart, tliat its passionate warmth might 
be abated. She had another reason for desiring this, 
which she .scarcely yet owned to her ow'n heart—she 
had an only Son, whose education in England was now 
completed, and who, slie feared, might love Helen 
E}Te. I’he thought of such an alliance was imeii- 
durublc-—and Mrs Beaumont believed, tliat, dearly as 
she loved her Son, she would rather see him in his grave, 
than married to an illegitimate orphan. 

That such was the state of this Lady’s mind, Helen 
Eyre had too true a sense of her own condition not to 
know. Of her thoughts respecting her Son, indeed, 
she in her thoughtless innocence could suspect nothing, 
nor had she ever seen hiip but once when he was a 
schoolboy. But she knew that Mrs Beaumont w as proinj^ 
^though not offensively so—of her owm ance-stry and 
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of her (lead husband’s ; indeed, her stately luannei'h 
were slightly tinged with pride—and Helen had never 
left the spacious and rich rtKirns of the Hirst, and its 
, galltTy of old anci'stral Portraits, without a feeling, not 
of depression arising from her own insignificance, hut 
of the wide distance at which she stood in rank from 
her best-beloved friend and sister, tlie unii.ible and 
graceful (lonstanee. Neither could she help feeling 
tliat Constance must feel this too; and every time she 
met or parted’With her, there w'as now a faint s.idness 
at her heart, and somethiiig tlut seemed to forebode* 
sejiaration. 

But Constance Beaumont was loo high-born to fear 
making a friend of one on whose birth there was a 
stain, even if she had not been too liigh-minded to 
Miifer such a cause to interrupt their fi iciidsliip. Strong 
and secure in her own high rank, and stronger and 
mor(^ secure still in her noble nature, no sooner did she 
disci m the full extent of the general sentiment enter¬ 
tained tovrards Helen Eyre on the score of her birth, 
than every warm, pure, disinterested, and* passionate 
emotion of up yearning towards her, and 

she vou ed,*' tSFea Helen had been the delight and 
blessing of her childliood and early youth, so should 
her heart be bound to her all life long, and own her 
at all times and in all places, with aflection, gratitude, 
and pride. Accordingly, ahe never Wta in the town 
wlicrc Helen resided witliout visiting her—-she kept 
up a constant and affectionate correspondence with her 
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—she insisted on seeing her frequently at the Hirst— 
anil often, often, with all the eager joylulness of 
lovers dill these two beautiful and happy young 
creatures meet, almost by stealtli, in the woods aruL 
groves, and iunuiig the gently sloping hills, to enjoy 
a solitary hour of impassioned friendship. Constanee 
would not have disolieycd her mother in any positive 
iiijuneliou ; of tiic.se si.sterly assignations she was con- 
seioiiK tlial her mother would not have approved; but 
were the best and sweetest of all natural feeling.s to 
give w'ay to a faint eonsideratloii of a doubtful duty ? 
Could sucJi disobedience be called wrong? And if it 
were so, might not the fault be repcateil over and 
over again without remorse or self-upbraiding ? So 
Constance felt and so she acted—nor in thu.'^ being a 
dutiftil friend, is there any reason to believe tliat .*>ho 
was an undutiful daughter. 

Thu.s was oj>ening upon her the sweet and dew-y 
prime of the Orphan’s life, when an unnual Meeting 
took place of all the first Families in the county, and 
indeed of people of all ranks and conditions, on a large 
meadow by tlie river side, near tll^gfwn, to witness 
the skill of the '' Ancient Band at wrdet Bowmen.” 
The sunny day flowed on in joyful and exhilarating 
pastimes, and in the evening there was a splendul 
Assembly. Mrs Montgomery was there, and Helen 
\iyrv by her side. All the youth, beauty, and grace 
of the soutli of Scotland were present together, and 
althougii Helen Eyre was certainly one of the loveliest 
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oi' the lovely, it could not be Haiil iL't .she attracted 

utiiversul uttention. There were many cirele.s Ibrm- 

« 

cd round many attractive centres—noiu* shone evactly 
like tile moon among the lesser stars—^bul ot‘ these 
stars tliemselveh sonic were brighter than others, or 
diflu^ed a mellower lustre. Helen Kyre knew her 
own .situation—neither proud nor aslianied ; her dress 
was simpler than that ol* many others, but such as it 
became a lady to -werir on such an occasion—a few 
jicarls were round her soft auburn hair—and no eye 
looked upon her once, sitting iialf rKired in her mo¬ 
dest luvehnoss, without l(»oking again and again—no 
heart, perhaps, hut felt, after ranging over all the* 
splendid guLixy, tiait there W'as one who liad only 
to eoine forward, and .seek, in order to gain tlu‘ 
pnr.e of grace, elegance, aiul heaul}. The iniisie 
—tlio dancing—tlie .stir—tlu waving of plinnes— 
the .sparkling of gems—smiling countenances, and 
hapjjiy voice.s-—all touched the Orjihaii to the very 
he.'irt—that heart kindled with the joy of youth, and 
scarcA'ly ever had Helen Eyre felt so happy and so 
embuetl ivith the bliss of life. All thoughts were 
baiiKshed but those of exhilaration and gladness-— 
,slu' .surrendered up her spirit to the gaiety, the mirth, 
and die glee tliat were sjiarkling, and w'hisi>crii)g, 
and moving all around her—and she felt that a Dali 
was indeed one of the most delightful things in this 
w oi Id. 

Mrs Monlgomei'v had her piidc, too, in her Or-. 
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phari, as "Wfll ns any mother in her chilli; and she 
toolv care that Helen Eyre should cither have respect¬ 
able friends—or none. Tliis was the first Eublie 
Meeting at which Helen had been jiresent; and m hen 
she saw every one dancing around her, her ligJit 
heart longed to join the groupe. She looked with 
sparkling and delight(*d eyes on her swet't Constance, 
distiiigiiidled wherever she moved along;' and at 
length that beautiful Girl came up to her, and whis- 
jiered in her ear, tliat her brother, w’ho had arrived 
1‘roin England too late for the archery, desired to be 
made neciuainted with one of wliom he had heard so 
imu'h-—Helen Eyre. Helen looked to Mrs Montgo¬ 
mery, and rising up, blushing, but unembarrassed, 
joined the dance with Henry Tleaumont. A.s they 
took their ])lace in tlie good old country-dance, (not 
very far from the toji,) there wms much tossing of 
lieads—pursing of niuiiths^-bridling up of elegant 
and inelegant figures—loud whispering—considerable 
tittering—and some little downright rudeness. But 
beauty wdll have its triumph ; and Helen Eyre stood 
unrufHed m that small .storm. Henry Beaumont, too, 
was a young man of birth and great estates—^by far 
tlie most elegant and accomplished person in the 
room, and an Officer in the Guards; and it wa.s soon 
understood by the male piurt of the scorners, that it 
might not be quite prudent to express scorn or slight 
towards any body w ho stood opposite to him in the 
ilanco. There W'as a haughtincs.s in his eye some- 
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whiit clistrcshinj; tu ujistart jK't)plc, iml he ciirrii*d 
himself 11) a way not very ilest ribahle, but qiiile iii- 
l(*llimble t(i the inc«'iiu’st ami most vulp;ar capacity. 
He ^^as likewise upwards of «i\ iect high—and wlieii 
It was his turn to lead Helen liyre, there was 

.1 most })obte attention shown to all their movements. 
It IS no great merit, surely, to dance well; but now 
it ^eeiried as it were—for e\(‘rv e)e was turned u]Hm 
that gr.iecful pair, and even tlie most senstlessly and 
basely i>roud felt that it was a jiity Helen Isyrc Iiad 
been so born, for that she excelled in every tiling she 
tried, and wan, indeed, most truly beautiful. Helen 
felt, and slie eiijoyeil her triuinjih. 'I'o herself she 
attrdnited little ol' the politeness shown hy young 
IJeaumont; but her heart overflowed with gratitude 
towaids ( on stall ec; and when she again look her 
scat beside Mrs Montgomery, scarcely could .she re¬ 
frain from tears, so touched wais slie hy the noble 
kindne-js of her friend. 'I’lie evening past away de¬ 
lightfully—-Helen did not dance again—hut slie was 
frequentl)' «ipoken to ])y young Heauniont, and whe¬ 
ther lior hapijinesdgave a colour to every'thing around 
Jier^ or it was reaiPt so^ she tiioiight that ail her uc- 
quaiiitnnces hiuked less coldly and disUinlly upon her, 
and tliat little or no distinction seemed now to t Aist 
hetw'ecn hcrsclf and the otlier j'oung and liapjiy crea¬ 
tures laughing and talking on every skle. She even 
dreamt of this meeting in her sleep, and in that 
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dream it wah not probable that she should see every 
body except young Henry Beaumont. 

Henry Beaumont never concealed his feelings; and 
next day hc' declarwl to his motlier, that all Scotland 
did not hold such aiuither delightful creature as 
Helen Eyre ! The old Lady heard these words with 
great gravity and solemnity, and said that she Imped 
her son would remend)er his birtli, and not fall in 
love with such a person as poor Helen Eyre, however 
goml and l>cautiful. “ Fall in love, mother—who 
talks of falling in love? 1 have not fallen in love— 
not r—hut tins niueh is eertain, that 1 mu'^t inquire 
td'all iny partners how they are this morning —jiud 
with that he flung out of iJie room, mounted his 
horse, and galloping across the country, as if at a 
steeple cliiice, he soon found himself walking in a pret¬ 
ty little garden on Tweedsiile with tlic good, worthy, 
t»ld Mrs Montgomery and her fair Helen, flc called 
upon none of his other partners that day at h‘ast, and 
his subsequent asseverations tliat he had not tldlen in 
lo\e heenme less and less vehement. The trutli is, 
that he had fallen in love—that' was ilesperately 
enamoured—and being a young* of iirdent feel¬ 
ings and headstrong will, he swore an oath within his 
soul, on parting from Helen that forenoon, that, if he 
could gain her love, he would make her his wife I 

Henry Beaumont was not W'ithout prule—indeed it 
was his besetting sin. But his lieart was full of ten- 
ilcrnes^, aiul the situation of Helen Eyre was such as 
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to briiifir all that tonderncbu up iVem its clecpeat 
bj)ring. fit* was proud of Jiis ancestry—>perhu])s of 
liJN own accuiuplishiTients—of Ins fine j^erson—and <»f 
the jiower of his manners. 1 le had iK'en distinguish- 
eil at a great public 8cli<»oh and afterwards at an Eng¬ 
lish rniversity, for tlu* brilliancy of his talents. He 
no siHiiier jouied the Huards, tlian lie took his place, 
at uiiee, ;nnong the most polished and elegant so¬ 
ciety in the world. He Inid met with uiiiverh.'d ad¬ 
miration ; and all these things togctlicr, alihougli he 
well knew they possessed little intrinsic or permanent 
x.iiiic, could not but iiiHuencc his temper arul disposi- 
ijfiTi, before the grmliiall^ ac(|uired wisdom of riper 
years had inellowetl tJie impetuosity of youth, and ex- . 
tended its range of feeling and of iJiouglit. Jie was, 
tluTcfore, considered by many a haughty and arrogant 
young man, and not altogether unjustly; but the na¬ 
tive generosity of hia heart was continually showing 
itself and although mere acquaintances or strangers 
might be re^ielled by his demeanour, no man could be 
more esteemed or beloved by hi« friends. \ow a new 
chord was touched in his heart. The sweet simplicity 
of Helen Eyre, conibiiicd, as it was, with i>erf<Tt ele¬ 
gance and graccfubiess, took bis eye at the (irst glance 
—and although it could not be said to have gaiiu'd, 
yet it certainly at once touched his affections. As the in¬ 
nocence of her heai't and llie intelligence <if her mind 
indicated tiiemselves unconscioU‘'ly in e>c*ry arlh*ss, 
yet well-cliusen word, love and admiration of a better 
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kiiul stol(* into his breast; aiul her exceeding loveli¬ 
ness and Ijeauty gave the warmth of passion to an at- 
mchinent which was of rapid growth, and after a few 
interviews, w’as blended vitally with his very heart’s 
blood. TJic lone of her voice noAV thrilled throiigli 
every fibre of his frame—b^r imago, during absence, 
haunted him, either sad or smilnig alike irresistible 
and subduing—and seeing no real obstacle in the way 
of hia happiness, he thought in his solitary rambles 
through the woods and over the hilU, (for now he who 
had hitherto lived constantly in the stir of life, loved 
to be alone,) that T*rovideiice liad kindly sent this an¬ 
gelic being to bless him as long as he lived on earth. 
He thought of her—now in her virgin beaiitv—now 
as his bride—noW as his wife—fiow a.s the mother of 
his ehildreii—^and hia heart waa sick, his very soul 
w'as faint in the fever of tumultuous passion, till calm¬ 
ed again by solemn thoughts of eternal union between 
himself and I lelcii here and in heaven. 

The love which I-lelen Eyre felt towards him was 
of a very different kind. It was latterly hopeless, and 
therefore it w’as utterly indulged. She knew that sin* 
never could be his wife—that he would never stoop 
to marry her—that Constance even would not like to 
see her brother forming a connection below his own 
rank—ami tliat his motlier would ratiier see her poi¬ 
soned or drowned, at least dead and burietl, than the 
w'ife of lier Henry. All these convictions gave lier 
little or no distress, for they w'cre not brought upon 
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luT iincxpcctcdl), t(i ilauip heart that hiul been 
armed by other tliouj^’ht'^—they ibnneil lli(‘ habitiml 
know led^^e ol’tliat humble heart, ami they ami thoughts 
like them had l>een instilled into her bosuixi, by her 
good and wise giiardi.m, who knew that to save her 
from melancholy, it was necessiir}'- to show* her the 
truth of life, and to remove :dl delusions. Helen 
F.yre, therefore, allovt^ed her soul to rejoice w ithin her, 
111 the agitation of a new and heavenly hapjiiness, 
whene\er Henry Beaumont appeared with his smiling 
eountemmee, tliat brightened ii]) the room, or the field, 
or the garden, w'lth iin eflulgenee of blis-«, Mie knew 
her own innocence—her own resignation—and she 
knew, Unit if Mrs Montgomery, wlui was now very 
old, were to die, most solitiiry w'ould be lier own 
lot. 'J'herefore, she sjioke, smiled, and walked with 
Henry Beaumont, .is witJi the only being on Crirtii 
whom, in the •-aered silence ol’ her soul, she would, 
till her d^ing hour, perfectly love. He coulil not 
penetrate into her thoughts—he could not look, wdth 
these liold bi ight beautiful eye*., into the covert of 
her inner spirit, where they all lay couched night 
and day for ever—iic would place his love on sonic 
one of whom he had no cause to be ashamed, and who 
would be welcomed to tJic hall of his fathers—he would 
then only bestow a passing smile, or word, upon the 
Orphan—but she, the Orphan lierselJ, w ould eherisli 
him in bl.'mielc'is and indulged ])assion in her bosom— 
and call down the blessing of (iod, morning and even¬ 
ing, and many a lime bcia^des, on the li^iads of himself, 

D il 
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lu‘< ^\h(K•^'e^ slit* inl^ht bi*, niul tht‘ diililrcn that 
nu;[rlu n'«,c up, liUr riowor*', .iroiiml tlu'ir foot A lose 
li()pt’l<*s‘s—^(j pure—sii uu>eHi^h—.iiul si> uiiUuowii, 
it “urelv eoiiid be uu siii lor Iiei to ilierisli, vbob.'ut no 
uKitioiis »d“bei (»wu, and {'ew li leiuls indeed,— t‘i lend^- 
doojiu'il, no floid't, to lie lewtr ''till, year alter year, 
till at last '■be niif,dit ha\e iioiu'to toinfoit her but her 
■'\\eet ( onstanee, N\ hviui otluT a^’ectlon^ ini^ht.iKol'eep 
u»o olteii aixi tile iina^^t' ol that ])i'other—an 

linage \\hi(h, eu^ravt'U on lu'r iieart, lould only eea‘'e 
to he, when that heart was broken, or had wasted and 
witlured ava\ into tile dn-'t 

I h'ien wa-. walknipj one e\eniin^ bj the nver-side, 
anti liad deseemled into a small j^reen ^lade on a wood- 
t'd bauK, IVoni wlneli then' was a theerlul and .spleiuhd 
prospect ol tlie town and the rieh etnintry round, wlien 
llenty luvnimoi.l w’.is at her side, and takinir lu'r hand 
inlohis, j)i essed il to Iiisheai t, anti then led iier to a stone- 
se.d beside a little spniiif tlial bubbled u}» through the 
mots of the treetJ, and daneed its short sihery eour.se 
dow n into the Tw et‘d, !\ior I Icden’s breath came ijuick- 
ly when he prt'ssecl her to his Iiosom, and with a lew 
bunun” kisses aiul breathing wtuals, detlared Ins love 
{ami pasiion. and that slie must bt'conie Ins wife. A 
j>an^ ‘d’jt»y went through her heart, and she could just 
faintly nlttr, “ Voui wife'" '* ^'es—my wife—sa} that 
!t will he so—-ami ma) dod I’orgi'l me if 1 am not 

kind to \oii—m> best and most Iie.uitifnl Helen—jdl 

* • 

the da\s of m\ life' “ C>li' Nn—ytui could be un^ 
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J'mIhI uhui oin — lull lliiiiK—tt!i tliiuk —u ho 1 .im-—un¬ 
fit .iiui iinxuirtli} to bo liio w ilh of 1 loiiry ntMumoiil 
Ilf had an ilonuoiil —.in ohujiifnl o^o,—.iiul 

tiifU'Jo.juonoo in tiu' llnohbin;^ and bi’iitin^ ol' 
ilu' iu'.irt that ''\\fll(,d In^ in.oily IIo lu'ld Ilo- 

ifii Ml Ills ana.', .!> li shf h.ul licon a iVi^hlonod and 
ji.dpit.itiUi; dov'f—and sjit* \visht'd not to bf ifh’.isod 
fioni that df.a tmlnaoo. Slio, thf poor ilospiscd and 
slijL;htfil Orph.iii. litMi'd horsflt blt's'iod It}' Inin -who 
n.is tlu' pruli' .md flo^\or ol .Siotl.imf.s }onth; Ins 
_i;i'ntlo, and ii-ndor. and lospiolfwl Kissi- ‘•tiriod up all 
thf holv thoiiLihts th It slir had Inddon in hci' Jioait, 
lii-il ihfv niinlil 111 tlifif nnsi'c’ii foi ovf)—and in tiiat 
tr.LiK f <»f bliss, thf} ill (uorllonvd—,iiid a few words 
ol ('ojitf'-fi! .dfci 1)011 < sfap^al lu r lips " fs—I lovo 

\iui luMtiid Iil'f .111(1 ni} own soul—hot lU'Vfi’, iifVfr, 
Sir, jTia\ I bf A our wife Think w lio \ on aif—ami 
I hfi) w ho am i —.md .i v on c w ill tt 1 ! \ on ih.it w u no\ or 
can Ilf muted ' W itli tlu-sc w nrds slu- lirokf lro*n liis 
aiiiis, and kia ll down, nor wii-. it ni his jiowir, so 
ioiilonnd(‘d wa^ h<‘, foi a it w nnniilf' to lift her ii)>. 
'* Jjiit thmiu;li I I'now }ou niuf)’ (an mairy nio. ic- 
nifiiilxj—oil ' n(\(*r nover cease to reinriniKU that 1 
fell down on my knees lu fore } on—and vowed Ix'foie 
th.'it (hid Avho has Intheitit piescrved me m nnioeomc 
and peace, to d( vote lu} soul heiieeforth to }oiir ’o\i. 
Knmi^h will it be for me to (hei i.sh join finale for 
ever in mj ht.'iil,— to weep with joj wlien I hear \on 
au* liappj—nevei to lepiiu,, imi envj lier happiiicS' 
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wJio may one clay lit* in your bosom—but huice (mhI 
sent nu; into tlie AVorlcl an orphan nnhnpjiily born, let 
me strive to subdue my soul to an orjihan's fate, and 
submit quietly and piously to the solitary years that may 
be awaiting me, when my mother’s grey hairs are cover- ^ 
ed with darkness. Now, Sir—now, my beloved Henry 
Beaumont, let us either part, or walk away in silence, 
from this spot, ■which to me will be hir ever a hallow¬ 
ed placH;—for of love and marriage never more must 
oiir speech l>e—they are not for ns." 

Helen separated from her lover within a mile of her 
home—;in(l had on her arrival then* suflieiently re¬ 
covered lu‘r self-cominand to be able to ajipear com¬ 
posed before Mrs Montgomery ; but she had never 
concealed from her dear mother any incident that af¬ 
fected her happiness, and slie knew that it was now 
h(‘r duty to make a full disclosure of what had passed. 
She dill so—and had the satisfaction to find that her 
conduct brought tears of joy into her mother’s €*yes. 
The good old Lady assured her that Clod would re¬ 
ward her for the high-principled sacrifice she had made 
—Olid on retiring to her bed-roonl at night, she bless¬ 
ed her Orphan wdth more thmi wonted fervour and 
solemnity. 

No sleep was there this night for Helen Eyre. She 
had made a great sacrifice—and nature now rose up 
against it. Why should she not become the wife of 
Henry Beaumont, if he loved her, as he said, better 
than all the world ^ Ought her birth to be a bar be- 
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tweoii Iu‘r aitil a whoU* lilt* of blibs^ ,VV<mUl slu* ht* 
violating any ihity—doing injury or wrong to any 
M\ing creature—by yielding hcrselt’ up in wedlock to 
the man she so tenderly loved, and wlioiii, she knew, 
hIu* could make happy ? Were all the deepest—holiest 
^most awful affections of the soul to be denied to him 
and to her, merely because their iiiiiori might tiflend a 
prejudice, or at best a feeling that surely never could 
be viUil, nor set in just opposition to all that the human 
soul felt li/1)e sanctiffed m its existence ^ What if his 
mother were to he offended—might she not be soothed 
and reconciled b}’^ cimstant esteem and humble respect, 
and be brought at last to look without reproachful eyes 
on the Orjihan wlio made her son liappy »* Jhit tlien, 
lliif> jirejudice against her she knew^ to he with many 
“ a second natureand that it could imt be rooted 
out without shaking perhaps many many other feelings, 
which, although not necess.'irily coiineeted with it, had 
been so intertwined with it during the progress of life," 
that they too might suffer; So that to overcome this sen¬ 
timent against her, a radical change or revolution never 
to he hoped for must take place in tlie mind of Mrs 
Ikaiiniont. She s.iw, too, that Mrs Montgomery felt as 
she felt—and had apjiroved of her conduct, .solely be¬ 
cause she knew that Henry's high-born aiul haeghty 
mother w'ould never acknowledge her as his bride. So, 
Helen rose w ith the light—and as the bright, cliecrful, 
singing morn advanceil, her heart w’as insensibly re- 
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stored to its lornuT scn'iiity—atul llir Orpli.tii \va> 
onct* more haj)j)y and coiiteiiled with IxT lot. 

Tlien, too, she thought Avliat a heartless sin it woiiM 
he, even il’her niarriaf^e M ith rienry lUamnont etndd 
take place, to leave Inr old mother, mIio v. as now su 
weak and frail She had been taken, whdi a hahv 
only a (ew days old, under the jirotection ol‘ that 
Saint—iiiid w'onld she fly off on the win^^s (d’ a sel¬ 
fish and iiiiirrateful love, and ior^ettinsT these tottering 
step.s and dim eyes, sink into the bosom of one whom 
she had known for a few weeks only, and to w hom she 
owed JiotliiiifT but a few impassioned words and vow’s ^ 
Sucli thoughts came aero<‘S her heart. Ihit she was 
no weak enthusiast e^en in virtue yVnd her own 
pure heart told her, that though it would neier ha\e 
allow'cd her to leave her mother who was much broken 
tiovvn, and too jilandy sinking into the grave, yet that 
she might, without .my violation or forgetfulnesh of 
her filial duties, have giv'en Henry Branmont a pledge 
to become Ins wife, when the event she feared and 
shuddered indeed to name, but which every one knew' 
was near, had taken place. 7VII these were bewilder¬ 
ing thoughts—and, when poor Helen went into her 
nfothcr’s room, whieli she did t'verv' morning at a 

m IT 

stated hour, lu*r heart was labouring under a heavy 
load of emotion. 

Helen drew the curtains, and was about to kneel 
down at the bedside, and bless lief agctl benefactress 
in prayer. But it seeine<l th.it slic had not j et aw oke; 
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ami, sto()|Mn^ down, the (Orphan afl’eclitMiulcdy 
j)tTO(l a i'ow words into hor ear, that slio might gently 
di.sprl tilt* dmiilier. 15ut tluit wa** a ^Iceji ■which nei¬ 
ther loiv whisper, nor loud tliunder-crahli might dis- 
tiirl). Iltlen knew that lu'r moUier was dead ! And, 
for the first time in her liie, for her heart was tlie 
mistn^s, and not tlie slave oK its jias^Knis, she fainted 
at the side of tlie motioiile-'S body, with her arms laid 
Holtly over its lireast. 

Hefore the sun had readied its meridian, tlie death 
of Mrs Montgomery was known for many miles round 
the town vvliere she Iia<l led more than twenty years of 
;i henign and ehantable life. I’lie imdaneholy tidings 
soon reached the Hirst, and Constance Ileaumoiit flew 
to coin fort her dearest friend. Sor did lier mother, 
who yet knew nothing of Henry's avowal of his love 
to Heltn, think of jireventing Const.inee from carry¬ 
ing eoiufort to the heicaved Orplidfi. Hers was a 
proud but a warm lie."rt; and liav ing truly loved Mrs 
Montgomery, it was m teais that s]u*'savv Coustanee 
depart to cheer the poor creature who was imvv sitting 
by the corpse of lur vvlmni she had loved and resjiecl- 
ed from eluldliood, and whom du* was, ere long, to 
follow^ to tlie grave, 'i'h.it thought of‘ tlieir ages heing 
tlie same, was at once ti'iider .md solemn ; and sonic- 
iJiing of the sanctity of that pure immiiigled .dfeetion 
with which she regarded the memory of Mrs Mont¬ 
gomery, coulfl not but atbieh to Helen l\>re, who had 
so long tended her declining age, and rcpaul, by the 





HELEN EYRE. 

most beautiful constancy of filial love, the care? which 
had been lavished in llie warmth of nature, and the 
charity of Christian faith, upon lier Orphan head. 

Helen knew that Constance would, immediately on 
hearing of Mrs Montgomery's deatli, write her a let¬ 
ter of tender condolence; but she waa not prepared 
for such excessive kindness, when that most amiable 
girl opened her bed-room door with her own hand, 
and w'ith soft steps and streaming eyes, went up to 
her and kissed her check. I'lio Orphan felt, in that 
embrace, that she was not yet sohtary in the world. 
There was nothing to break this friendshi]), although 
much to crush that other love, and she was glad, even 
in her sorrow, to know, that through all the changes 
and chances of tlii.s life, she would still holil a place in 
the heart of Constance Beauinout. Tlic dead stillness 
of the house was supportable, now tliut tlie arm of Jier 
sister w'as round her neck—and they soon went hand 
in hand togctlier, and gazed on die beautifully .serene 
countenance of her whose spirit was in heaven. Of 
the two Constance most loudly wept, for lier tear? fell 
more for the living tlian the <lead. Who in all the 
world could be more solitary tlian the Orphan Helen 
Eyre ? Yet her brow—eyes—cheeks and bps were all 
calm—-there was no agitation—nothing like despair in 
her quiet qxotions—and the light of God’s mercy 
shone radiantly upon her as she knelt down to a prayer 
of thanksgiving in that desolate house. Never before 

had the full perfection of her character been made ma- 

10 
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nifest. Now it was tried, un<l met the sudden and hC- 
vere demand. Her voice laultered not^ nor did her 
heart quake. She.was alone on the earth—but (mhI 
was in heaven—with that sublime thought Helen 
Eyre was now strongt*f in her utter destitution, than 
if without it she had been entrenched in the midst of 
an host of mortal friends. The sj>irit of her piety 
kindled that, too, of her beloved Conbt'ance—and they 
sat together in the silent house, or in twilight walked 
out among the secret trees, perfectly composed and 
happy, till the day of the Funeral. 

That day was indeed <aie of sore trial—and Helen 
needed the supfjort of her friend. Often, often—on 
every day since her death, had she stolen into the 
room wdiere her Mother lay, and sat by the bedside a» 
motionless as the figure that lay there; but tlie hour 
was come when these visits were to end, and the phan¬ 
tom was to be borne off into the chambers of decay. 
In the silence of her darkened bed-room, with Con* 
stance sitting at her couch, the Orphan jieard the fre« 
([uent feet of the company assembling at the funeral. 
The friends were silent. At last the funeral waa heard 
to be departing from the house. At that moment He* 
len rose, and looking through an o]>ening of the dark* 
ened wmdow, she saw the bier in motion—slowly 
borne away up the avenue, below the shadow of the 
trees. A tall figure was at the right side ofthe coffin 
—one of the mourners. It was Henry Beaumont—* 
his head was bowed down, and his face sedate in a 
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manly sorrow. “ Ser how my brother w eeps said 
Constance—Jind Helen dal not fear then to call down 
the blessing of God upon his hee J' i?,d then turning 
to Constance, she said, llapp, j»y art thou to 
have such a brother !” And a's tM< y were kissing each 
other, the l^'uneral disappeared. 

Tw'o days after the funeral Mrs Ueauniont came for 
her daughter. She beha\ed with thej^reatest tender¬ 
ness and sympatliy to Helen Kjre, and had not sat 
long in company with the Oijihan till her soul was 
even awcil by tlie sanctity of her resignation. The 
flowers that the old Lady had so earefnll} tended did 
not miss her hands ; the room bore no marks of the 
distraction or forgetfulness of jiassionate grief; Helen’s 
dress was simple and graceful as ever ; and except 
that hex face was somewhat wan, and her x'oice oc¬ 
casionally tremulous, there w'cre no other outward 
symptoms of sorrow. If the Orphan had thought of 
the future, it w'as plain that she felt that v ista to ter¬ 
minate in the mystery of a darkness spread out in 
mercy from the hollow of God’s, awful hand, and that 
she was not about to terrify herself wntli phantoms o(‘ 
her own creation. If sorrow, sickness, or desertion 
by friends, were to be her lot, she w’ould lay her hiuuL 
upon the Bible, and endure the decree. But from the 
mildness of her expressive countenance, it seemed tliat 
her heart’w’as confined chiefly to dreams of the happy 
past She hadnosins—andnotmany frailties withw'hich 
to reproach herself—for these her contrition needed not 
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to be bitter—no biii^h or wonK—i o iinjunnble 

• \ 

or uiif’’ ' looks bail ('\c*r p.isi from her towards her 
benctiu ti tlie Iminblest are permitted to en¬ 
joy the deli^i 'Seitnis p'ety, ami of a siiiceie wish 

to do nell, so vas Ifeleii Kyre now happy ni the re- 
inembranc<' of all her art’eetion to her mother, and 
every little <laily and hourly aet perfortned, not from 
duty, hut in love. 

^frs Montgomery liad l)e(pieathed to tlie ()r]»han the 
pleasant dwidlinj' in \\hieh she had past all Iier days ; 
Sind Helen desired no tither place of retirement, till she 
should be called to the Iasi final and jirofbnnd repo.se. 
'riie sacred influence of death h.id (piite suppn'Shed— 
not extinguished her pure jiassion for Henry lleau- 
nioiit , and, witlmnt iigltatum, she sat now in the pre¬ 
sence of his stately mother, nor feared ever to di'serve 
her frowns. She had seen Henry walking a weeping 
Tnoiiriier by the side of that eoffiii —and tlu* remem¬ 
brance \vas now sad and delightful to her stud, nor, it' 
he eoidd be happy without her, dul she wisli ever to 
behold him more. A lonelj ide ncedeil not to be a 
melancholy one—she had stores for thought laul up 
in her heart, young as it uas, and powers of thought, 
too, confirmed by nature, and strengtlu-ned by con¬ 
tented innocence. And she feared not, ’/^hen the _\r;us 
of her youth had glided away in the seclusion of those 
peaceful shades, tiuit age would bring its own happi¬ 
ness and its own wisdom, nor w'as there any reason to 
fear even the coming on of feeble footsteps aiul of grey 
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hairs. Henry Heiuminnt's impassioned vows never 
could be realized—but that place wh(*re she li;ul heard 
them might be visited often and often—anrl hers, she 
knew, was not a weak and repining heart, that would 
die of hopeless and unfortunate love. 

While they w’erc sitting together ealmU and kindly, 
and the time was just at hand when (’onst.uiee was 
about to give her friend a farewell ki^s, she saw lier 
brother coming dow'n the avenue, and eould not but 
feel agitated at his iipproach. I’or although 1 lelen had 
said nothing to her of the avowal of his sentiment'*, 
he had himself told his siater of all tliatliud h.qipeiuMl, 
and sworn her for the jtresent to seereej^ He enter¬ 
ed the room—not with the same fervent air and ex¬ 
pression, as when they last met, but with a tenrlenie^s 
that was far more irresistible to poor Helen’s soul. 
A visit to an Orjdian who had just buried her best— 
not ber only friend—was not to be a visit of a\o\ved 
love, but of sympathy and eondolrnce ; and Henry 
looked upon her with such profound pity, and such 
consoling gentleness of eye and voice, tliat his mo¬ 
ther saw and felt that Helen Eyre W'as dearer to Inni 
than life. That sudden con\ iction gave her a pang, 
and her countenance fell and was darkened. It is a 
sore aifliction to a mother's heart to have her fond, and 
proud, and aspiring hopes of an only son crushed— 
and nothing substituted in their stead, but what she 
conceives dishonour and degradation. But she knew^ 
the depth of her son’s affection for Helen Eyre from 
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Ills anxiety to restriuii atul coiieeal it^a^id being well 
aware of Ins detcrnnned eluiracter, she perceived that 
there was iki chance of a\ erling fniiii her house tlvc 
stain ofbuili a imirriage, excejit it were to be found in 
the (juiet and hunlhle soul of the Orphan, who might 
lie dissuaded fioin t'nlering into a f^iily to which an 
alliance with her w’ould be considered a disgrace. Mr«* 
Heaiiniont’s a;j:itation at last became manifest—and as 
frequently are brought to a crisis of a sudden, 

and hy some unexpeeteil movement or sally of tein|M}r, 
so was It now'—lor llenry tliscerned what was passing 
m his mother's mind—and from anipncontrollable re¬ 
pulse, avow’Cvl fils losx* for Helen I'.yrc, and his tesoiti- 
tion to make i>er h^f^'ife. “ She has confessed tl<,at ahe 
loves me—and 'iilo p^'cr on earth has a right to 
us asunder—Mother—I grieve to olf'end or diatresa 
jou—hut you must receive lleltii Eyre;i!!»your daugh* 
ter.” 

i 

At any other time, tins bold avowal would have sent 
as much anger as grief into the proud spirit of Mrsjii 
Beaumont. But she had loved her dead friend with 


jjj^ exceeding affection—her voice seemed yet to wliisper 
along the walls—they were all sitting together 'n deep 
mourning forts^“]|o88—and the meek fgee of the guile¬ 
less Orphan wrfi£/enough to quiet all angry ejiyotian^ 
and to inspire '•loinething 'of the same calm spirit 
with which it wiS^i^bo serenely suffused. Helen aat 
almost unmoved, nor dup * ^^e utter a word. But 


Henry’s mood soon 


.id he knelt down at 
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111-* mother'*^ Ji'ct, aloii^ with the aflcclioiialc C'oii- 
staiu'f. ICucIi took hold ot* tiiii* of her hand^^, kissed 
Jt, and biitlied it in tcarb. C) Mother ! witlihold not 
\our blessing from sw’ect Hfleii I'yre,” said Constance, 
tvith a dewy voict* of Hupplication.-—know she 
■will be tht‘ blcssir^ of Henry’s life lierc, and prepare 
his soul hir Heaven. ^ ou know' that slie w'ill be as 
lovini> and dutiful a diuipfhter, even as myself—you 
know liow your iiiend loved her, and blessed Jier 
name to y«*u, and wept I’or the s;ike of all her jjood- 
ness. O Mother ! fear not that this marriage wants 
only your sanetion to make it a iiapp}' marriage in¬ 
deed !” 'I'he r.ady’s heart was melted witliin her, and 
she said, “ Htlen Fyrc, thou art an Orphan no more 
—come and kneel down betwi*en luy ehildreii.”— 
Helen did so ■with many sobs of overwlielimng hap¬ 
piness, and bowed down her head almost to the floor. 
Tlie Mother of her I.over laid her liaiid upon that 
Jicad, and blessed her in fiod's iioly nuine , and tlieii 
all threi' redn;* from their kneis. Henry Ih'aiimoiit 
pressed 1 h.len l'._v le to his liosom, and kesfd away her 
tears then and foi ever. 


I nj' jfcixri. 







